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THE FARMER AND THE PRICE OF BREAD 


yr =HE commercial baking industry has 
* advanced to the rank of one of our 
largest industries, with total annual 
of over one and one half billion dol- 
from about twenty-five thousand dif- 
it establishments. Commercial bak- 
has steadily supplanted household 
ig, more especially during the last 
ty-five years, until it now supplies 
sixty per cent of the bread of the 
on. I am not one of those who la- 
it this change in household economy. 
release of the housewife from the 
der burdens of the home is a distinct 
ince in the standard of living and an 
ince in the status of the entire family. 
rhe price of the loaf has doubled since 
great war began, and it seems worth 
le to analyze some aspects of possible 
iction. If we examine the component 
is in the cost of the twelve-cent one- 
ind loaf in New York, assuming aver- 
wheat and flour, we will find it can 
divided approximately as follows: 


er: FIOUP .ccccccvcsccccsceses 4.30 cents 
Other ingredients .......eeeeee8s 1.23 cents 
Labor, overhead and general.... 4.10 cents 
FONE cocccccccvccceseeeescecee -62 cents 
iiler 1.75 cents 


Total wow scecccceceessveccecs 12.00 cents 
Che four and three tenths cents de- 
ted to flour could be further analyzed, 

nd it would be found that the Missis- 
ippi valley farmer receives at the rail- 
way station for average of all wheat 
ibout three cents from the loaf (and 
some further return from the animal feed 
produced from his wheat). The balance 
of the flour prices goes to handling, stor- 
age, inland transportation, milling, whole- 
sale distribution. This should tend to 
dissipate any notion that the farmer is 
primarily responsible for doubling the 
price of the loaf. In fact, a reduction 
of sixty cents a bushel in wheat would 
affect the loaf but one cent. 

In addition to any illusion with re- 
gard to the size of the farmer’s respon- 
sibility in increased price, it is desirable 
to review certain economic reasons why 
any immediate reduction in the farmer’s 
return is undesirable, and why, in the 
long view, even in gradual downward eco- 
nomic readjustment, the price of wheat 
must remain at far above prewar levels. 

As to the immediate market prospects, 
it would indeed be a courageous man who 
would make prophecies as to the course 
of prices in the present abnormal condi- 
tion in the world’s trade and the internal 
financial situation and over-sea transpor- 
tation. During the harvest year ahead, 
the great exporting centers of the world 
will have available some five hundred and 
seventy-five to six hundred and twenty- 
five million bushels of wheat for export. 
The import necessities of Europe, if the 
bread consumption were restored to nor- 
mal, would exceed this amount. Thirty 
per cent of the population of Europe are 
still under bread ration. This thirty 
per cent will increase or decrease with a 
change in financial--condition or social 
stability of Europe, andthe demand will 
<—tomeeseseninin 
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fall or rise accordingly. In any event, 
there does not appear either any great 
shortage or any great surplus. 

A factor affecting the immediate out- 
look of price is the more or less organized 
action of the great importing states to 
determine common policies in connection 
with the buying of wheat. They thus 
secure enormous power over our market 
price, and their policies, of course, can- 
not be known on this side. The present 
crop has been produced under extraor- 
dinarily expensive conditions as to labor 
and material, and no undue margin of 
profit lies in the present price to the 
farmer. It is vital that the buying power 
of Europe should, even in the interest of 
its own people, be used intelligently and 
to support future American production. 
Whereas Russia and the areas now com- 
posing the Balkan States furnished, un- 
der prewar conditions, the rest of Europe 
from two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty million bushels of wheat per annum, 


. the western hemisphere has had to assume 


the burden of replacing this lost produc- 
tion in order that Europe may have 
bread. 

The production of the western hemi- 
sphere has increased since prewar to an 
amount just about equal to the deficiency 
in exports from southeastern Europe. 
This increase in production has been ob- 
tained in very large degree by an in- 
crease in price that stimulates the culti- 
vation of areas that would not otherwise 
be profitable for wheat raising. There is 
no likelihood of full recovery of south- 
eastern Europe’s exports for some years. 
If Europe takes advantage of any tem- 
porary power to artificially reduce our 
prices, it will commit suicide. Such a 
course would certainly result in a de- 
crease of production in the western 
hemisphere. If Europe is to have bread 
supply from us, it will only be by the 
maintenance of a high price level for 
wheat. Such price levels may penalize 
us also a cent per loaf, but without their 
bread we should have chaos in Europe 
and we will pay more than a cent per 
loaf for it. So much for the immediate 
crop. 

For the long view, while prices of all 
kinds will adjust themselves downward 
with deflation, I am convinced that wheat 
should not, or in the long run cannot, re- 
turn to the same ratio price to other 
commodities as that which it held prior to 
the war. In other words, if something 
like prewar prices should again prevail, 
I do not believe we will over any con- 
siderable term see the old ninety-cent 
wheat, or anything like it. During the 
war the price of wheat was successfully 
held at a higher ratio than other com- 
modities—an index of about two hundred 


and forty-three for wheat against one 
hundred and eighty-six for other com- 
modities in 1917—in order to induce 
larger production. 

If we take the 1913 year average price 
of wholesale wheat and other commodi- 
ties as one hundred, at the present time 
these prices are approximately three hun- 
dred for wheat and about two hundred and 
seventy for other commodities. Wheat has 
been losing ground in the advance, and a 
reduced acreage has been the conse- 
quence. It is my belief that wheat must 
hold at least fifty index points advance 
over comparative commodity prices if we 
are to assure supplies for our increasing 
population. That is, if other commodities 
should return to one hundred, wheat 
must hold one hundred and fifty or some 
other considerable excess, 

There are many reasons for this. One 
of them is that the expansion of the pos- 
sible wheat area in the United States is 
now comparatively limited unless we 
trench on other essential production. In 
fact, there is even indeed serious shrink- 
age of wheat area in prospect, due to the 
unconquered invasion of rust in our 
spring wheat areas of the Northwest. 
This threatened deficiency must be main- 
tained by an inducement to expand hard 
wheat production in the Southwest. Fur- 
thermore, our average yield of wheat per 
acre must have a steady increase if we 
are to meet the necessities of an advancing 
population. An increase from our aver- 
age of less than sixteen bushels toward 
the average of western European produc- 
tion of over twenty-five bushels per acre 
is in the main the possible source of sup- 
ply in the long run. This can only be 
obtained by more intensive ‘cultivation 
and the larger use of fertilizers, and 
these extra costs do not show a profit 
return at present ratio prices. The 
American farmer naturally can only en- 
gage in extra expense for extra return. 
It is sometimes said that our breadstuff 
needs will outgrow our capacity for the 
production of wheat. This is not neces- 
sarily the case within our century, for it 
is always possible to contemplate an in- 
crease per acre that would keep pace 
with our increase in population. But this 
cannot be accomplished on the basis of 
the prewar ratio price of wheat to other 
commodities. 

If we examine the seventy-five per cent 
of the cost of the loaf which lies outside 
the wheat farmer’s portion, we will find 
it comprises about seven cents for wages 
and salaries in transport, handling grain, 
milling, baking and retail distribution 
and subsidiary ingredients, and that this 
item has doubled during the war. We 
will also find that legitimate profits on 
the capital employed in these services 


amount to about one and a half cents; 
that farmers, other than grain, receive 
about two tenths of a cent for lard, milk, 
and other ingredients, and that there is 
today about thirty-five hundredths of a 
cent of what may be for the moment 
called “extra profit.” 

There are components of the price 
which can be reduced without trenching 
either upon the farmer, the wage earner 
or legitimate profits. The thirty-five hun- 
dredths of a cent which I have called 
“extra profit” is approximately the in- 
creased spread between the farmer and 
the consumér above a normal spread in 
stable markets. It is not. necessarily 
profiteering. In highly fluctuating prices, 
such as we are now going through, there 
is both tendency and reason for the han- 
dling and manufacturing trades to se- 
cure themselves against great hazards of 
fall in price by taking a larger margin 
than is necessary in times of more stable 
markets. This extra amount is also con- 
tributed to by the incidence of excess 
profits tax, by the shortage in our trans- 
portation, and many economic causes that 
are capable of remedy with sound gov- 
ernmental and industrial policies. While _ 
there does not appear any apparently 
great saving in mentioning one third of 
one cent on an individual loaf of bread, 
it amounts to many millions in our na- 
tional bread bill. 

There is also another direction for im- 
provement in the price of bread without 
trenching on either wages or the farmer. 
That is in those matters now under dis- 
cussion at this convention, the improve- 
ment of processes, of labor saving de- 
vices, the elimination of waste, and fur- 
ther scientific development in the manu- 
facture of bread. These are directions 
of true national economy and service. 
They mean increased amount of commodi- 
ties from the same expenditure in labor 
and capital. They mean an expansion in 
the standard of living of our entire popu- 
lation. How much such economies could 
affect the price of the loaf it is impos- 
sible to hazard, but they represent an ef- 
fort that should have the insistent sup- 
port of the entire trade. I know of no 
better point at which this support can 
be directed than in the institution for 
such investigation that you have already 
founded. 

The whole development of American 
life must depend upon an increasing 
standard of living, and the primary duty 
of organized society is to enlarge the 
lives and increase the standard of living 
of all the people, not of any class alone. 
Any plan to that end which fails to pre- 
serve the leaven of individual initiative, 
the motive power of all human progress, 
is vitally wrong. In the initiative that 
you have taken as a trade for the im- 
provement of technical processes, of la- 
bor saving devices for seeking to produce 
more and better bread at less cost, you 
are seeking the advancement of our whole 
people. 
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THE BAKING INDUSTRY, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


baking business we should be truly rep- 
resentative of that business. 


annual convention of the American 

Association of the Baking Industry, 
I am reminded that this is an educational 
convention. The steady march of prog- 
ress in our industry has been stepped to 
the tune of education. The baker’s craft 
has slowly awakened to its needs, and is 
determined to take its rightful place 
along with those other industries which 
are constantly striving to better condi- 
tions both as to the goods manufactured 
and as to the people engaged in the 
manufacture of those goods. Our first 
duty is to the public, our customers. It 
is only by catering to their wants and 
giving them bread of superior quality at 
a reasonable price that we can succeed, 
and at the same time maintain that good 
name for which bakers have ever been 
famous. 

Our second duty is to our employees, 
those men and women who do the work 
in our shops, and upon whom we are de- 
pendent for the continuous operation so 
necessary to insure a steady supply of 
good bread. 

These modern times demand for the 
worker, first, adequate returns for his 
labor; second, good, clean working condi- 
tions not only as to hours of labor and 
good light, air and ventilation in the 
workrooms, but also as to happiness in 
environment. No man can be happy who 
treats his employees unjustly. I be- 
lieve that there is less unrest in the field 
of bakery employees today than in any 
other craft in the country, so it is evi- 
dent that bakers are treating their em- 
ployees fairly and squarely. While other 
callings are torn with strikes and indus- 
trial unrest, the baking business goes 
steadily on, and the public may therefore 
rely upon the baker for its daily supply 
of fresh bread. 

Conditions confronting the bakers of 
the country today are such that great 
vigilance is absolutely necessary in order 
to continue to do business profitably. I 
had hoped that by the time of this con- 
vention the bakers could announce a re- 
duction in the price of bread, but at 
present there seems to be no relief in 
sight. Indeed, we will do well if we can 
continue at present prices, as certain ad- 
vances have caused uneasiness to those 
who are earnestly trying to prevent a 
higher price for bread. 


[: OPENING this, the twenty-third 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION INCREASING 


While the country has produced a fair- 
ly large wheat crop of excellent quality, 
and there is absolutely no doubt about 
there being plenty of wheat for domestic 
requirements, the nations of the world 
are still considerably short and are will- 
ing to pay a high price for American 
wheat, which as a breadmaker is un- 
doubtedly the finest wheat in the world 
today. 

Consumption of wheat products is 
greater in our country than it has ever 
been before, and while we formerly got 
along on five hundred million bushels 
per year, we are now consuming over six 
hundred million. The high quality bread 
baked in our modern bakeshops is partly 
responsible for this, as is also the won- 
derful advertising bread as a food got 
during and since the great war. 

As this advertising is constantly driv- 
‘ing home to the public facts which are 
incontrovertible regarding the economy 
and healthfulness of good bread, the 
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public is gradually coming to a realiza- 
tion of where its interest lies, and is eat- 
ing more bread. The baker’s responsibil- 
ity is to furnish a product of ever-in- 
creasing goodness, and then sell that 
product at a price that will insure the 
highest value for the money, both in 
quality and quantity. 

The advance in freight rates should 
prove rather a benefit than a hardship to 
the baker. Owing to the extreme finan- 





farmer for all of their raw materials; 
therefore I agree with what Past Presi- 
dent McDonald said in his annual ad- 
dress several years ago: “It is incumbent 
on us as business men to get in -behind 
the farmer and give him moral support 
and encouragement.” 

Improved wheat means improved bread, 
The farmer is striving for better wheat 
all the time; therefore, as our product 
is gauged by the farmer’s product, it is 


Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala., Retiring President of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry 


cial condition of our railroads, new 
equipment was not ordered, nor was pres- 
ent equipment kept in good running or- 
der; hence the existing deplorable situa- 
tion has developed. With the advance 
granted and in effect, our railroads 
should soon be in a position to finance 
their new enterprises, with a consequent 
increase in equipment, a better move- 
ment of wheat, and a cheaper flour mar- 
ket. 

At the same time the baker feels that 
the farmer is entitled to a fair price for 
his wheat, and should get enough to in- 
sure his continuity of effort, to the end 
that our wheat and flour supply will not 
be curtailed. It would be a grave calam- 
ity if the price of farm products should 
fall so low that decreased production 
would result. 

The farmer is the backbone of the na- 
tion. I believe that I voice the senti- 
ment of all thinking bakers when I say 
that the farmer and his family are en- 
titled to every comfort and pleasure that 
the city man gets. There is no reason 
why the producer of grain should not 
have a living and a profit from his ef- 
forts. Bakers are dependent upon the 


up to us to do all in our power to help 


him in his struggle for better conditions. 


MORE MEMBERS NEEDED 


The American Association needs more 
members. It needs the active co-opera- 
tion and support of all bakers who are 
eligible to membership. One of the great- 
est troubles in the past has been the ease 
with which bakers get into, and the ease 
with which they get out of, the American 
Association. 

We all know that associated effort is 
necessary to the successful conduct of 
modern business, and we all know. that 
modern business cannot rise without as- 
sociated effort. Twenty-three years ago 
certain pioneers got together and formed 
the first association, which has continued 
with more or Jess growth until the pres- 
ent time. There was a need for associat- 
ed effort then; but there is, of course, 
greater need for associated effort now. 
The American Association should be the 
mouthpiece of all the bakers of this 
country in matters of policy, in matters 
of business ethics, and in matters of leg- 
islation affecting our business. In order 
to become thé“true mouthpiece of the 
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MEMBERSHIP QUALIFICATIONS 


I believe that the time has now ar 
rived when the American Association 
should adopt a strong policy or plat 
form, and compel the adoption of ‘thos: 
rightful principles which are for th 
public benefit. I believe that no man 
should be allowed to hold membership 
in this association who cannot subscrile 
to those principles. The conduct of a 
public bakery is a public trust. Bakers 
owe to their public the making of good, 
clean, wholesome bread, and the selliny 
thereof at prices which should be at all 
times fair and right. 

Bakers owe to their fellow-bakers thy 
conduct of their business upon sound 
ethical business principles. I believe tha‘ 
those bakers who do not so conduct thei: 
business should be asked to do so, and 
upon failure to do as requested should 
be asked to resign their membership i: 
the association. 

This convention can do no greater thing 
for its members than to go on record a 
in favor of giving the people bread of 
the very highest quality, baked under t! 
most approved scientific and sanitary 
methods. The people must be apprised 
in some forceful way that the American 
Association is in earnest about the carry 
ing out of the above lofty principles, and 
at the same time we should adopt sony 
means by which bakers who will not carry 
out this principle shall be read out of 
the association. 

I believe that the time has come when 
association membership should mean 
something tangible. It should be a valu 
able asset to both large and small bak- 
ers. Service should be rendered com 
mensurate with the dues paid, and no 
baker eligible to membership should fail 
to respond when called upon to pay hi 
dues. 

My observation during the past yeai 
leads me to believe that the dues should 


be doubled on ‘all members having more 


than one oven. In other words, a: one- 
oven baker should pay five dollars a 
year, but all with two or more ovens 


should pay ten dollars per oven, with the 


maximum at five hundred dollars per 
year. I believe this would produce sut- 
ficient revenue to do those things which 
would make membership a very valuable 
asset indeed. 

I am gratified at the increase in mem- 
bership during the past year. The me: 
bership campaign under the leadership 
of Lewis F. Bolser produced excellent 1 
sults, and this association has now passe! 
the thousand mark. One thousand me: 
bers, all operating bakers, means _ tli 
greatest association that we have evcr 
had. There are still several thousand 
good bakers in the country who should 
be gotten into the association. This hes 
been preached by nearly every president 
for the past seven or eight years. Thiey 
all realize that we need more members 
and they have all done their part to- 
ward bringing about this result. 

Modern business conditions demand 
central office, conducted with a view to 
giving the maximum of service to our 
membership. Whenever members want 
information they want it quickly, and 
they want it accurate. There is a multi- 
tude of service required of our central 


(Continued on page 1570.) 
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” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“that the millin’ paper has come out strong for prohibition 
G= * ” an’ allows that they ain’t any longer nothin’ for 
; a man to drink that ain’t poison. Well, I 

= reckon maybe that’s all right up 
no th, but you taken some of this 
here corn licker that’s distilled a 
couple of times an’ aged a day or 
so, an’ kind of kill the corn taste 
with some orange or somethin’ 


result, less’n ~bn My hae a ll ee due to reve- 
nuers bein’ around, he come on it sudden an’ overdone it.” 











HIGH WHEAT AND BAKERY PRICES 


The most important address delivered 
the bakers’ convention in Atlantic 
ity was unquestionably that by Mr. 
joover on the relation between the farm- 
and the price of bread. His speech 

s, in substance, an appeal for a better 

nderstanding of the farmer’s problems 

| the part of the baker, and a demon- 
ration that the present high prices pre- 
iling for wheat are responsible for only 
small fraction of the advance which has 
ken place in the retail price of bread. 
he wheat farmers are just now particu- 
rly eager for public support, in order 
it they may find courage to hold their 
heat for higher prices without incurring 
ie odium of profiteering in the people’s 
read supply, and there can be little 
oubt that they will welcome with en- 
thusiasm what Mr. Hoover has told the 
bakers regarding wheat costs. 

A closer understanding through all 
branches of the allied industries con- 
cerned with the bread supply is one of 
the most important developments now to 
be brought about. In the past these va- 
rious industries, united as they ought to 
have far too 

ften been separated by divergent in- 
erests and apparent differences of aim. 
\nything that can be done to bring them 
closer together, to make the farmer, the 

rain dealer, the miller, the flour jobber 
ind the baker all understand and co-op- 
rate with one another, will in the long 
‘un benefit them all, and result in better 
ervice to the public. Mr. Hoover is fit- 
ed, as no other living man, to strengthen 
this mutual understanding, both because 
he knows the problems of all the groups 
involved, and because he enjoys the con- 
fidence of all of them. 


he in a common service, 


At the same time, there is an element 
of dangér in insisting too strongly on 
the fact that high wheat prices are re- 
ponsible for advancing bread costs to 
only a slight degree, It is undoubtedly 
true, as Mr. Hoover points out, that the 
farmer gets only a little more than three 
cents out of the twelve represented by 
the retail value of the one-pound loaf of 
baker’s bread, and that a reduction of 
sixty cents a bushel in the price of wheat 
would affect the loaf only one cent. On 
the other hand, wheat serves more than 
any other single commodity as a measure 
whereby to determine the value of every- 


thing else. The purchasing power of 
money fluctuates widely, and most com- 
modities are subject to a variable de- 
mand; but the nutritive value of wheat 
remains unalterable, and the consumption 
of wheat bread, by rich and poor, east 
and west, remains essentially stable year 
after year. 

It follows that high wheat prices have 
a strong tendency to pull up all other 
values after them. In the table which 
Mr. Hoover presented at the convention, 
the twelve cents charged by. the retailer 
for a pound loaf of bread was dis- 
tributed as follows: flour, 4.30 cents; 
other ingredients, 1.23 cents; labor, over- 
head and general, 4.10 cents; profit, 
retailer, 1.75 cents. While an ad- 
vance of sixty cents a bushel in the price 
of wheat, which is approximately what 
the farmers are now trying to force, 
would presumably increase the flour item 
by only one cent, it would indirectly in- 
volve an advance in other ingredients, 
largely because of the increased cost of 
millfeed, and would certainly be reflected 
in the item covering labor, overhead and 
general expenses. 


cents; 


It must also be remembered that the 
baker does not by any means represent 
all the bread making of the country. For 
the housewife, who does not accurately 
account for labor, overhead or general 
expenses, and who makes no charge cor- 
responding to the items of profit or re- 
tailer’s margin, the cost of flour repre- 
sents the greater part of her baking ex- 
pense. For her an advance of sixty cents 
a bushel in wheat means an increase of 
about twenty per cent in the cost of her 
home-baked loaf of bread. 

Mr. Hoover finds that the farmer re- 
ceives for his wheat, averaging all grades 
together, delivered at his local railway 
station, about three cents on each pound 
loaf of bread, “and some further return 
from the animal feed produced from his 
wheat.” The cost of flour delivered to 
the baker in New York is estimated at 
four and three tenths cents. Since the 
poorer grades of wheat are of relatively 
small value in making flour, and since, In 
the interval between the farmer and the 
baker, the wheat has to be transported 
to the mill, storage charges must be paid, 
the wheat has to be ground, sacks have to 
be bought; and the flour must then be 
transported from the mill- to the baker 


and delivered by truck at his door, all 
on a margin of less than one and three 
tenths cents per one-pound loaf, it is 
reasonably clear that, whoever else may 
be making undue profits, the miller is 
certainly working on the narrowest pos- 
sible margin. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Mr. 
Hoover’s appeal will result in a clearer 
understanding by the bakers of the prob- 
lems now confronting the wheat farmers; 
but it is also to be hoped that the farm- 
ers themselves will not take his words as 
an excuse for demanding still higher 
prices for their wheat. 


THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 


It is difficult to believe that the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry 
has not made a mistake in its recent de- 
cision to discontinue the existing rela- 
tions between the American Institute of 
Baking and the Dunwoody Institute at 
the expiration of the present agreement, 
which has still two years to run. It is 
easy to pass resolutions amid the excite- 
ment and enthusiasm of a mass conven- 
tion, but resolutions do not go far to- 
ward paying the bills, and when the 
American Institute of Baking starts on 
its wanderings, it is going to find itself 
involved in a financial programme far 
more extensive than the one required to 
carry on the undertaking on the present 
basis. 

While the resolutions adopted at the 
convention did not specifically state all 
the reasons which prompted the bakers to 
make this change, there have been inti- 
mations of several different ones. Among 
them has been suggested the apparent 
lack of financial support on the part of 
the millers of the Northwest. If, how- 
ever, the bakers have the slightest no- 
tion that the millers are going to finance 
their technical institute for them, no 
matter where it is located, they are en- 
tirely wrong. The millers are quite will- 
ing to help, as was conclusively shown by 
the response of the northwestern millers 
to the appeal for co-operation made by 
Dr. Prosser; but they cannot possibly be 
expected to shoulder any very large part 
of the bakers’ burden in this respect. 

As a matter of fact, if they were to 
do so, the result would be disastrous for 
the bakers themselves. The Institute 
would immediately lay itself open to the 
charge of being subsidized by certain 
millers for their own ends, and whether 
there were the slightest truth in this 
charge or not, it would operate to the 
serious detriment of the institution. The 
situation is somewhat analogous to the 
one which used to arise from the old, 
discredited, and now happily extinct cus- 
tom of having the millers and other al- 
lied industries called on to finance the 
bakers’ conventions. If the bakers want 
a technical institute, they must be pre- 
pared to support it themselves, and any 
assistance which the millers, or any other 
outside agency, may give them must be 
regarded as purely optional and _inci- 
dental. 

It has also been intimated that certain 
groups of bakers felt that the location of 
the American Institute of Baking at 
Dunwoody subjected it to undue influ- 
ence from the spring wheat millers. 
Rumors have been current that men re- 
turned from their course at the Institute 
loud in the praise of spring wheat flour, 
and inclined to question the baking value 
of other types. So far as these charges 
have been investigated, they have been 
proved without foundation. The head of 
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the American Institute came to it from 
Indiana, and the instructors are nearly 
all drawn from regions far removed from 
the spring wheat states; this in itself 
should be a sufficient guaranty of the 
impartiality of the work carried on there, 

That there should be local jealousies 
goes almost without saying, but this 
would inevitably be true no matter where 
the Institute might be located. It should 
be the function of the bakers’ association 
to remove these petty, sectional spites, 
rather than to give way to them at the first 
opportunity. Wherever the directors may 
decide to establish the Institute, they may 
be absolutely sure that criticism and op- 
position will develop in some quarters. 
If they have not sufficient backbone to 
withstand and control this - antagonistic 
spirit, they may as well plan to mount 
the Institute on motor trucks, and roll it 
around the country to visit whatever lo- 
cality is able to make the largest amount 
of noise in protest at its immediate rest- 
ing place. 

The talk about wanting a more central 
location may safely be regarded as a 
mere blind, designed to conceal the real 
reasons for severing connections with 
Dunwoody. To some of the bakers, pre- 
sumably, a “central” location means New 
York, virtually at one end of the coun- 
try; to others it means Chicago, Kansas 
City, or St. Louis. If the Institute is to 
extend equal advantages to bakers from 
all parts of the country, it must mani- 
festly be located somewhere in the cen- 
tral belt, and not in New York. 

Against any possible objections, real 
or alleged, to the Dunwoody affiliation 
stands with overwhelming weight the 
great reason for continuing the connec- 
tion: the fact that here is an admirable 
physical plant, well built, fully equipped 
and strongly endowed, with a reputation 
already established throughout the coun- 
try, available for the bakers’ purposes at 
an absolute minimum of expense. Wher- 
ever else they may go, they will of neces- 
sity have to incur all the heavy initial ex- 
penses which Dunwoody saves them. They 
will lose the support of a strong, influ- 
ential institution, and exchange it for the 
uncertainty of a programme in which 
they can count on no assistance whatever 
outside of their own resources. If a 
million dollars is needed to maintain the 
American Institute at Dunwoody, the 
bakers may as well figure on two million 
as the minimum requirement for carrying 
out their new programme. 

While the action taken at the conven- 
tion was definite, it is understood that 
the bakers propose to let the present ar- 
rangement run until the existing agree- 
ment terminates, which means that the 
Institute will remain for two more years 
at Dunwoody. In those two years much 
may happen, and when the bakers really 
get down to the hard work of financing 
the establishment of an institution from 
the ground up, they may see the desir- 
ability of taking advantage of a good 
start. 

One thing, however, must be clearly un- 
derstood: if the action just taken is in- 
tended as a veiled threat to the millers 
of the Northwest, to be interpreted as 
an order to stand and deliver on pain of 
seeing the Institute removed, it will be 
totally ineffectual, and in the end will 
defeat its own purpose, The millers of 
no section will long continue to finance 
the bakers’ undertaking, glad as they un- 
doubtedly are and will be to help it to 
any reasonable extent. The American 
Association of the Baking Industry can- 
not hope to put its Institute up at auc- 
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tion, to be awarded to the group of mill- 
ers which makes the highest bid. 

The Northwestern Miller has frequent- 


ly expressed its gratification in observing 
the apparent readiness and ability of a 






trade so scattered and so diverse as that 


of the bakers to unite in the common 
support of a technical school for the en- 
tire trade. It looks now as though this 
unity were more superficial than real, 
and as if the leaders of the bakers’ as- 
sociation were unable to withstand any 
criticism arising from a discontented 
quarter. The trade has passed a resolu- 
tion with the thoughtlessness characteris- 
tic of mass conventions in general, and 
it will shortly have to face the conse- 
quences. For the welfare of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, it is to be hoped 
that long before the two years of the 
agreement have elapsed, and before the 
bakers have hopelessly involved them- 
selves in costly and unprofitable efforts 
to establish an institute elsewhere, they 
will have awakened to the full signifi- 
cance of their proposed plan. 


AN INDUSTRY, NOT A TRADE 

It is impossible to review the ad- 
dresses delivered at the convention of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry without being impressed by the 
uniformity with which the speakers dwelt 
on industrial, as distinct from merely 
trade, problems. A trade is concerned 
largely with mechanical operations, and 
with the simple processes of disposing 
profitably of the results of those opera- 
tions in a restricted market; an industry 
must deal with far larger questions, such 
as finance, transportation, publicity, 
legislation and education. Nothing could 
mark more clearly than the recent con- 
vention the change which has of late 
taken place among the bakers of the 
United States; instead of constituting a 
trade, they have become an industry. 

This development has been, of course, 
partly due to the rise of great commer- 
cial bakeries, doing a business extending 
far beyond merely local limits, but it is 
still more the result of the impetus given 
to the industry by the war years. The 
influence of government regulation, and 
of the necessity for a new conception of 
the baker’s relation to the public, has 
been to create a new type of understand- 
ing among the bakers themselves. They 
have learned to unite for the solution of 
their common problems, and have discov- 
ered that the things which directly affect 
their business are closely related to the 
great forces of industrial development. 

Not so very long ago, the nursery 
phrase regarding “the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker” was distinctly 
applicable to the baking trade in so far 
as it implied smallness of vision and 
localization of effort. The butcher, 
through the establishment of the great 
meat packing industrial concerns, was the 
first to leave the small trade class and 
become an integral part of the nation’s 
industry; the candlestick maker is pre- 
sumably almost extinct, by reason of the 
competition afforded by the electric light 
companies. The baker kept to his origi- 
nal status for many years, but the war 
effectually drove him out of it, with the 
result that today he is no longer a mere 
tradesman, and the things which most 
interest him are essentially identical with 
those which concern men engaged in 
banking, in railroading, or in any other 
of the great industries. 

A reference to the report of the At- 
lantic City convention will multiply illus- 
trations of this change of position. Pub- 
licity and advertising, extensively dwelt 
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on by various of the speakers, supply an 
excellent example, Only a few years ago 
advertising for the bakers was practical- 
ly unknown; its earlier developments 
were simply for the purpose of attract- 


ing attention to a particular variety of 


bakery product. Of late, however, the 
bakers have discovered that advertising 
and general publicity form an integral 
part of successful salesmanship, and that 
the first object of such publicity is not 
to provide expensive competition among 
themselves, but to convince the housewife 
that it is to her advantage to buy baker’s 
bread instead of baking it herself. 

Furthermore, as one of the speakers 
clearly pointed out, the bakers have dis- 
covered that successful publicity is no 
mere matter of printer’s ink; every ad- 
vertisement constitutes a sort of promis- 
sory note made by the advertiser to the 
public, and if he fails to redeem it by 
satisfactory performance of what he has 
promised, he soon loses the support of 
public confidence. 

In the matter of relations between em- 
ployer and employee, the baker has like- 
wise recently altered his status. Where, 
not so very long ago, the baker hired his 
men on almost his own terms, and estab- 
lished working conditions in accordance 
with his individual habits and notions, 
he now has to take into account both the 
collective force of public opinion and the 
power of labor organizations. His prob- 
lem has become that of every other im- 
portant employer of labor: the problem 
of how to conduct his business profitably 
and at the same time give his employees 
everything that they are fairly entitled 
to and public opinion demands for them, 
without yielding to preposterous demands 
or permitting himself to be overridden 
by dictatorial representatives of labor 
unions. : 

In some ways the clearest sign that the 
bakers now have an industry rather than 
a trade is their collective interest in edu- 
cation. This is exemplified, not alone by 
the maintenance of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, but by the whole trend 
of such a meeting as the Atlantic City 
convention. Nearly all the addresses de- 
livered were designed to give definite 
instruction, and in several instances the 
speakers were not bakers at all, but 
recognized authorities on matters affect- 
ing the industry indirectly. When any 
large body of men, possessing common 
business interests, finds it worth while to 
spend a considerable amount of time and 
money in the further education of its 
members, it has ceased to be a mere 
trade, and has assumed the dignity of an 
industry. 

This new position of the bakers in- 
volves responsibilities and difficulties as 
well as advantages. It means that the 
process of eliminating the less capable 
will be carried on with increasing severi- 
ty, and that those bakers who remain 
merely tradesmen will find it more and 
more difficult to stand up against the 
competition of their more progressive 
fellows. It means, too, that the public 


» will expect more of the bakers than ever 


before; it will be far more ready to 
criticize, to find fault, and to take ad- 
verse legislative action. The career of a 
tradesman may be circumscribed and 
monotonous, but it is relatively simple 
and safe; the man who conducts an in- 
dustry has far more to win, but he must 
expect a corresponding’ increase in his 
burdens of responsibility and worry. 
Thus the newly elected officers at the 
head of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry have a great task ahead 


of them if they are to do their work as 
the leaders of an industry, and not sim- 
ply as figureheads in a trade association. 
It is to them that the baking industry 
will look first of all for guidance and 
counsel. Each year the opportunities for 
their association become broader, and 
those who hold office in it have a steadily 
increasing chance to benefit both the 
bakers themselves and the public. In 
pointing out this opportunity, The 
Northwestern Miller wishes the new offi- 
cers of the bakers’ association the best 
of fortune, with the loyal and enthusi- 
astic support of the industry which has 
so recently taken its place among the 
great industrial groups of the United 
States. 





THE SMALL MILLER AND EXPORTS 

In the week ended August 28, exports 
of wheat from United States Atlantic 
and Gulf and Canadian ports were 12,- 
185,000 bushels; exports of flour were 
221,000 barrels, eight per cent of the total 
wheat and flour shipments. From July 
1 to August 28, total exports of wheat 
and flour were 78,085,000 bushels, of 
which 3,189,000 barrels, or approximately 
twenty per cent, was in the form of flour. 

In the week of August 28, clearances 
of wheat from United States Atlantic 
and Gulf and Canadian ports for Great 
Britain, formerly the biggest foreign 
customer of American mills, were 7,660,- 
000 bushels; shipments of flour in the 
same period were 6,000 barrels. 

The figures are taken almost at random 
from those most readily available. ‘The 
same ratio of wheat and flour exports 
could be multiplied indefinitely by ex- 
amination of the records of output and 
export shipments of flour from any 
group of mills in the country. 

Fully to comprehend these statistics it 
is necessary to recall that in the calendar 
year 1919, flour exports reached the rec- 
ord total of 26,450,000 barrels, as com- 
pared with a wheat exportation of 148,- 
000,000 bushels; while in 1918 exports of 
flour were approximately twenty-two mil- 
lion barrels, or within approximately two 
million barrels of the equivalent of for- 
eign shipments of wheat in the same 
period, 

Viewed from any angle, these statistics 
can only be interpreted as forecasting the 
ultimate loss of the American export 
flour trade if present conditions favoring 
the shipment of wheat are permitted to 
continue. Granted that some part of the 
present low rate of flour shipment is due 
to concentrated buying and the action of 
foreign government agencies, it is still 
clear that a substantial part of the re- 
sponsibility rests with the relatively less 
rates on wheat and the, in many in- 
stances, prohibitive ocean charge for car- 
rying flour. 

Concentrated buying and foreign gov- 
ernment control will pass with the return 
of normal commercial conditions. The 
rate difference will not pass so long as 
government operation of the American 
merchant fleet continues and those now 
in charge of making rates are permitted 
to pursue the present policy. American 
millers can successfully contend with or- 
dinary trade impediments; with the gross 
discrimination in ocean rates they cannot 
contend, 

It is and has long been the custom of 
smaller millers, those operating plants 
of up to five hundred barrels a day ca- 
pacity, to maintain that they are not in- 
terested in exports of flour. They have a 
domestic outlet for their product, and 
are willing to leave the business of ex- 
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porting to their larger competitors. We 
do not export, they say, and are therefore 
not concerned. 

The small miller who holds to this 
view and counts confidently upon a con- 
tinued domestic trade prosperity with the 
export flour outlet blocked, reckons with- 
out his host. Only blind obtuseness can 
look forward to a healthy condition in 
flour milling and to continued prosperity 
for mills, large and small, if the whole 
output of American mills is to be forced 
into domestic markets. The people of 
the United States can and will eat just 
so much flour and, when that has been 
supplied, all mills, large and small, wil! 
simply be without sufficient trade. 

What mills, in such a situation, will 
supply the flour to domestic consumers? 
Will the small miller, with his local out- 
let, be permitted to remain undisturbed 
in possession of his trade, or will the 
right to his occupancy be contested by 
his larger competitors? Will the larger 
miller merely accept the reduction in his 
volume represented by his lost export 
outlet, take the situation philosophically 
and operate his plant part time, or will 
he, with every energy and resource at his 
command, seek to gain an increased do- 
mestic business to take up the slack of 
his former foreign trade? 

The answer is obvious. The larger 
milling enterprises, the half dozen or 
more great companies of commanding 
size and the three or four hundred small- 
er but exceedingly aggressive units of 
from one to five thousand barrels capac 
ity, will attack the domestic trade with 
their whole energy, utilizing directing 
and sales organizations, the great force 
of publicity and the ability of an army 
of men which smaller units could not 
possibly command. Not only will all of 
this force be available to the larger mill 
ing units, but, in the final disclosure of 
relative strength, price itself would be 
come the weapon for undoing the smaller 
mill. 

The upshot of the whole thing is, there 
fore, that tranquillity in domestic flow 
trade and the prosperity of the small 
flour manufacturer are dependent upon a 
continued substantial export trade for 
the product of the milling capacity con 
centrated at centers and of the larger 
companies engaged in the industry. In- 
cluding export, there is enough business 
to go around; without export there woul: 
not be, and the stronger and larger 01 
ganization would sooner or later eat up 
the weaker ones. 

This logic is so undeniable that it b« 
comes ridiculous for any miller, big or 
little, to declare himself “not intereste«! 
in the export trade” or to imagine him- 
self immune from the results of its loss. 
The suffering of every unit in the indu:- 
try will be certain; if anything, the 
stronger and larger units will suffer in 
less degree because their size and strengt!) 
of organization will better enable them to 
take care of themselves in the intensified 
struggle for domestic business. 

The fight for preservation of the 
American export flour trade is, therefore, 
of equal interest and equal necessity to 
every mill owner in the country. None is 
so great that he can afford to neglect it; 
none so small that he can hold himself 
apart. If the situation to date is any 
index of the effort required to secure 
just ocean rates, it will require the unit- 
ed effort of every man in the industry 
to unloose the stupid Shipping Board's 
strangle hold on the world trade in the 
products of American mills. 
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erratic wheat markets have 


Sharply 
featured the past 10 days, and the fluctu- 
ations have been echoed in the flour trade. 
On Monday, Sept. 20, December wheat 
averaged about $2.381,, while on the fol- 
lowing Friday it was down to $2.25 at 


the close. A sudden and still further 
drop on Saturday and Monday morning 
carried it to the low point of $2.171,, 
from which it rallied with equal sudden- 
ness, closing Sept. 27 around $2,241, or 
ipproximately Friday’s figure. 

The drop in cash wheat was even more 
pronounced, and the differential between 
No. 2 cash grades and the December op- 
tion, which on Sept. 20 was 12c, was only 
ibout Te on Sept. 27. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the suddenness of the decline in the 
future had temporarily increased it, on 
Sept. 24, to as much as 19c. The net 
‘+hange from Monday to Monday for an 
iverage terminal quotation on No. 2 
yrades of spring, hard winter and red 
winter showed a decline from $2.501% 
to $2.3114. 

Under such circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the flour trade was spot- 
ed, with a wide range of quotations, and 
with mills reporting business anywhere 
from very active to deadly dull. All 
vrades and types of flour showed a de- 
cline in price, quotations on patents re- 
ported Sept. 28 averaging 50c or more 
lower than those ruling 10 days earlier. 
Feed was even more conspicuously weak, 
ind quotations on bran were lower than 
in a long time, with little demand. 

Offers of Canadian flour continued to 
have a marked effect on the trade, as 
they were generally at prices well below 
those quoted by United States mills. It 
is not as yet clear how much of this 
flour is actually being bought, but its 
presence is giving considerable encour- 
agement to those buyers who still are 
holding off for lower prices. 


FOREIGN WHEAT BUYING 


It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the chief disturbing force in the 
wheat market is the presence of buying 
agents of foreign governments, These 
agencies appear to be manipulating the 
market with all the agility of ordinary 
grain speculators, plus the unlimited 
financial backing of their several govern- 
ments. When they want to buy, they 
diligently circulate reports to the effect 
that they are not in the market, where- 
upon wheat prices decline, and they are 
ible to make heavy purchases at conveni- 
ently low figures. 

Just how much wheat has thus been 
hought is, of course, more or less con- 
jectural, but’ actual shipments from 
United States and Canadian ports since 
July 1 have been 90,240,000 bus, as 
against 41,865,000 for the same period in 
1919, while flour shipments have dropped 
from 6,502,000 bbls to 4,037,000. 

This situation is exactly the one against 
which the grain exchanges were spécifical- 
ly warned before the Grain Corporation 
went out of business, and again just be- 
fore option trading was revived. If 
they cannot find some way to prevent the 
agents of foreign governments from jug- 
gling with the wheat market, it is by no 
means impossible that the federal authori- 
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ties may feel themselves compelled to 


7 in. 

he course of prices for - patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 


eastern: Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Sept. 25 ....... $13.15 $12.60 $11.95 
See: EO cccwces 13.50 12.75 12.35 
WOPt. Fh ccciecs 13.55 13.10 12.40 
Bes DB vcseseas 12.90 12.45 12.10 
nn Ee weaken 13.55 12.80 12.60 
SUF BD cccccvce 14.30 13.40 13.35 
MO B. wassicce 15.35 14.55 13.85 
Bea BS nc ccces 16.20 15.05 13.85 
Be B sséascoas 15.45 14.30 13.05 
BOG 8 ccaccece 14.30 13.30 12,35 
Marek 1 .ccccce 13.70 12.80 12.25 


*Crop year high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Sept. 25 
was $45.90 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
the recent low point of $45.45 reached 
Aug. 14, and with the following first-of- 
the-month quotations: 


Bept. 2 ccccees $47.10 March 1 ...... $47.65 
BEE. 2 scvcsans 49.00 Feb. 1 ........ 47.30 
SUE & vicrcesce 66.05 Jan. 1 ........ 47.25 
Tune 1 .cccccce $9.10 Dec. 1 .cossces 43.00 
May b nccccces B7.76 Mov. 2 ccccccse 42.05 
APPT 1 .nccccce 64.40 Oct. 2 ccccccces 39.95 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 29.) 
PuiLapeLpH1a.—Flour lower, demand 
light. Buyers’ ideas of value consider- 
ably under those of sellers. Millfeed sold 
slowly and ruled weak. 


NasHvitte.—Fair demand _ continues 
for flour in Southeast, though buying has 
been checked to some extent. Trend of 
prices is to somewhat lower basis. 


Toronto.—Flour declined 50c bbl yes- 
terday, and feed $5 ton. Top patent 
springs now $13.50 bbl, Ontario points; 
bran, $49 ton; shorts, $54. Export flour 
orders offering more freely, and consid- 
erable quantities have been sold to New 
York. 


Co.umsus.—Bakers showed consider- 
able interest in flour on the break, and 
several purchases were made at Satur- 
day’s low point. Yesterday’s advance 
stopped buying, except in instances where 
mills were willing to sell on basis of 
Saturday’s price. Feed dull. 


Sr. Lovis—Flour market continues 
dull, though somewhat firmer. Fair de- 
mand for clears, and several small sales 
made. Buyers’ and sellers’ views on high 
grade flours generally wide apart, and 
no sales reported. Millfeed unsettled, 
dull and weak generally. 

Boston.—Quiet demand for domestic 
flours, but good trade in Canadian short 
patents at $11.50@12.50 in sacks, accord- 
ing to shipment. Bakers taking hold 
freely, and some good sales reported. 
General tone easier on domestic flours of 
all grades. Millfeed dull and $1@2 ton 
lower. Yellow corn products lower. 

Kansas Crity.—Buying is very scat- 
tered this week, some mills reporting a 
better business than any heretofore en- 
joyed on this year’s crop and others say- 
ing that no improvement is to be noticed. 
Demand off materially from that of sev- 
eral weeks ago. Quotations on practically 


all grades of flour are about 50c bbl un- 
der those of the latter part of last week. 
Little demand for September millfeed. 


Bartimore.—Flour steadier but quiet. 
Some mills asking 25c more for stuff, 
but buyers apparently want nothing save 
a little good near-by soft winter straight 
at $9.50 bulk. Price of No. 2 red winter 
wheat, garlicky, was as much as 2034c 
under No. 2 red winter at one time to- 
day, offering great opportunity to mills 
generally. Feed $1@2 ton lower in in- 
stances, otherwise unchanged and dull 
throughout. 


Cuicaco.—Offerings of flour by Cana- 
dian millers continue to be a leading topic 
in trade circles. Buying so far has been 
rather active. Low values prevailed on 
Friday and Saturday of last week, when 
a few mills across the border were quot- 
ing 95 per cent patents around $11.20@ 
11.35, jute, Chicago. These grades prob- 
ably could be obtained at about the same 
figure today. City millers are booking 
more flour with trade in central and 
eastern states than they have of late, 
but the local situation has not improved 
on grades offered from mills in the 
Northwest and Southwest. 
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Mitwavukee, Wis., Sept. 27.—Prices 
are sharply lower, and offerings more lib- 
eral. Most mills have completed their 
contracts for September, and are offering 
freely for October. Shippers bought at 
the decline, and filled short sales. The 
market has been discounted $2@8 ton un- 
der present asking prices for prompt de- 
livery. Heavy feeds are offered more 
freely. The trade generally is not buy- 
ing, as it looks for lower prices. Pas- 
turage continues good over a wide sec- 
tion, which has a depressing effect on 
millfeed prices, and the sharp decline in 
coarse grains has kept buyers out of the 
market. Considerable feed is now in 
transit which is arriving at destination, 
and remains unsold. Much cooler weath- 
er is needed to stimulate buying. 

Northwestern mill offers have been fair 
the past week, and good sales were re- 
ported to jobbers for October delivery. 
Some of the large Minneapolis mills are 
offering at $1@2 ton under last week’s 
quotations. Buyers are skeptical about 
buying heavy feeds, except at a good dis- 
count. Most jobbers who made sales for 
October covered freely on the recent de- 
cline. 

Southwestern markets dull and sharp- 
ly lower. Offerings are quite free, but 
buying rather limited. Heavy feeds are 
in less demand than a week ago, and con- 
siderably lower prices are looked for. 
Hominy feed dull and lower, and the 
call for oat feed very light. Most large 
mixers are out of the market, and consid- 
erable storing is being done. Eastern 
buyers not interested in offers; counter 
bids were made, but were too far out of 
line for acceptance. 

Central states jobbers are not interest- 
ed in mills’ offers, having liberal stocks 
on hand and considerable coming which 
they have not sold. Trade in mixed cars 
light. Near-by mills continue to supply 
the trade with feed, and shipping de- 
mand is very dull. Barley in demand, 
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with inquiry good for October-November 
delivery. 

Eastern trade demoralized. Many of 
the large dealers have considerable feed 
coming for October, bought some time 
ago. Stocks at eastern junction points 
are quite liberal, with demand slow. Feed 
at eastern junction points is moving 
slowly. The weather conditions have up- 
set all calculations. Cattle are still graz- 
ing, and the prospect of a mild October 
keeps buyers out of the market. Job- 
bers say that the turning point will soon 
come, and when the small trade begins to 
buy, stocks will be absorbed in short or- 
der, but at present no one seems to care 
to lay in any. Offerings of Canadian 
feed have been quite free in New Eng- 
land markets. H. N. Wuson. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 27 Sept. 28 

Sept. 25 Sept. 18 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ....310,695 219,965 471,030 413,620 
St. Paul 13,765 9,525 11,680 9,240 
Duluth-Superior 18,720 12,645 31,820 22,095 
Milwaukee ..... 11,500 2,400 16,000 13,000 




















TeOew osccves 354,680 244,535 530,480 427,855 
Outside mills*..157,190 ...... BBO) i vveve 
Ag’gate sprg.511,870 ...... 748,680 ...... 


St. Louis 
St. Louist 


26,700 26,600 41,300 42,600 
42,460 44,000 60,100 53,900 


Buffalo ........ 110,850 124,650 155,640 163,740 
Rochester ..... 5,800 3,200 10,900 11,600 
Chiease 2.0200 20,500 18,250 24,750 27,750 


Kansas City.... 69,500 68,000 89,500 69,300 
Kansas Cityt...271,200 281,835 370,805 298,845 


Omaha ........ 10,700 9,465 18,635 ...... 
Toledo ..cccees 14,800 18,380 46,500 31,500 
Toledof ....... 66,740 68,530 74,975 66,450 
Indianapolis ... 8,810 8,125 19,060 17,755 
Nashville** ....111,505 84,130 179,260 114,895 
Portland, Oreg.. 16,275 15,715 19,010 23,825 
Seattle ........ 14,615 18,795 39,170 27,736 
Tacoma ....... 21,785 18,630 47,120 32,960 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Sept. 27 Sept. 28 
Sept. 25 Sept. 18 1919 1918 
86 . 


Minneapolis ...... 56 40 79 
Bt, PAU cccccccvcs 58 40 49 88 
Duluth-Superior .. 61 34 86 61 
Outside mills* .... 47 44 66 69 
Average spring.. 53 41 80 72 
Milwaukee ........ 48 10 67 70 
De. BOUND cccvccccs 63 53 82 84 
St. Louist ........ 55 57 77 70 
BE: os 6 eve ccens 66 75 93 98 
Rochester ........ 31 17 59 62 
0 Pee 70 61 92 85 
Kansas City ...... 71 70 95 84 
Kansas Cityt ..... 60 62 86 76 
OMRRR ccsccccsese 44 39 77 
r\  . PeErerrirer 31 38 97 66 
pee er 40 39 94 69 
Indianapolis ...... 39 36 84 34 
Nashville** ....... 53 49 80 63 
Portland, Oregon.. 33 32 44 56 
= BARRED: sisccctsces 28 36 74 59 
TACOMA occsciccee 38 33 82 67 
Totals .ocscesece 48 43 78 70 


Flour output for week ending Sept. 25 at 
all above points shows an increase of 5 per 
cent from week ending Sept. 18. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri Rivér, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


out- 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Sept. 28. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New Yor Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring fret Patent 22.0000 cssesccvcrececoove $12.80@13.40  $12.10@13.00 $.....@..... $12.40@13.10 $.....@..... $12.75@13.00 $13.00@13.50 $13.50@14.25 $12.30@12.70 $13.50@14.00 
Spring standard patent .......-seeeseeeeees 11.90 @12.30 11.80@12.40 onbe oO dew 12.10@12.40 ore rere 12.25 @12.50 12.00@12.50 12.00 @13.00 11,90 @12.30 ¢ ccc cM issee 
Spring RI GO bose cheeses secivsective wee 10.20@10.60 SO ae re «Te nn een hee, SS Se eee «(baie en eS Se 
Hard winter short patent ........sseeeeeeee 12.60 @13.00 rrr, Sete 11.65 @11.75 12.20@12.50 eer, yee 12.50@12.75 12.50@13.600 11.50@13.00 12.10@12.40 12.50@13.00 
Hard winter straight ..........+ eeecece eesee (11.50@11.90 ert, seTiy: 10.85 @11.00 11.00@11.30 ie GP cites 12.00@1 5 12.00@12.5 rie, eere 11.60@11.95 aces oe Q@otsoe 
HasG Wee Ge 6 cei eacicscdeeccesan 10.00 @10.40 to 9.00@ 9.75 10.00@10.35 Te er. Peer See Peery rere. re oep ents ess o@ céiee 
Soft winter short patent ........ceeeeseeeee 12.00@12.25 rere, .cTee ere, een 12.20@13.00 Tera) seyey 11.25@11.50 TT) Serre 12.00@12.50 oest oe esac 13.00@13.50 
Gott WIM GEFRINEE sccccecccscecsccecveses 11.50@11.80 ree. ee 680 6 we ccee 11.00@11.50 eeeee@..... *10.00@10.25 *10.60@11.25 11.50@12.00 10.50@11.00 11.75 @12.00 
okt Wieser BIS GH io. ci checks veiovrceces 9.65@10.25 rir, fier eye oe 6 cane 9.60@10.20 eres ferre Bacxes ‘cre. Pore 10.25 @11.00 o 504s Gc seve 9.00@10.00 
RYO GON, WHI cnc saevhs vcs csvesssccteceve 9.75 @10.00 9.60@ 9.70 Perr o@ a voce ere, Seen 8.75@ 9.25 TTTkL Sater 10.00 @10.50 oo@.. oe eQccee'e 
TPO US, GN a habs kc oS we. auk beh x&e 9.40@ 9.75 7.40@ 7.50 . Pere oP cases asaes WP aes s 8.00@ 8.50 b dae oP cco jest oe beee -@.. o Be vets 

FEED— 

SOO WOOD hei cute bbsaeks 6os keeaevna iiss 40.00 @ 41.00 36.00 @ 37.00 ee. .eit econ s Maeces we eee 45.00 @ 46.00 49.50 @50.00 «++ +@45.50 «eee» @ 46,50 err. iy ie 
EEGEG WONG 05 cis Buk bk Pencw cdc esses 41.00 @ 42.00 ere ere 34.00 @ 35.00 34.50 @38.00 otns SE bee « ree, ere ree Serer + vee» @45.50 vove 6a wetes coe oD vehi 
GOS WUNNGR Bs seek ivetis acs Gees evucd es 41.50@42.00 b daca QPesic é ress feria 34.50@ 38.00 re) seer: 48.00 @49.00 50.50@51.00 + see + @46.00 rer, eer 45.00@50.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 50.50@51.50 42.00@ 44.00 43.00 @ 44.00 re Te wr oe 53.00@54.00 57.00 @58.00 53.00@54.00 @53.50 60.00 @ 65.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 62.00 @63.00 58.00@60.00 50.00@51.00 56,00 @57.00 Te. Seri 67.00 @68.00 68.00@69.00 54.00 @56.00 «eee» @64.50 esos eQ@eckbe 
pe Mente Met POLE ALE TOE COON 71.50@72.00 sees + @70.00 esos ose eG vews Pore re 80.00@ 81.00 «++ +@73.00 «sees @77.50 é 00 e Gro ccee 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent (98’s) Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent (98's) 

a> EERE TE $.....@12.35 (49's) $10.50@12.00 (49's) $10.25@11.50 (49's) $12.00@13.00 $13.50 @14.00 $12.00@12.75 

San Francisco ...... eeeee@...- (98'8) 11.50@11.75 (98's) 10.75@11.00 (98's) 12.75 @13.00 13.00 @13.50 12,25 @12.50 


“Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ LEAGUE 
WILL RENEW OCEAN RATE FIGHT 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 25.—Deter- 
mination to. renew the fight for a read- 
justment of ocean freight rates on wheat 
and flour was expressed at a meeting of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League in Kan- 
sas City on Friday. Congressmen and 
congressional candidates will be request- 
ed to urge upon the United States Ship- 

ing Board the necessity for a change in 
ts attitude. This is to be done prior to 
a meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration in Chicago next month, when rep- 
resentatives of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League and other millers’ organizations 
will ask for immediate pressure upon the 
Shipping Board to rescind its previous 
decisions. 

L.. E. Moses, president of the league, 
attributed the present dullness in the 
milling industry to a lack of export busi- 


ness, and added that the milling capacity © 


of the United States was now too big to 
exist upon domestic business alone. He 
called attention to the fact that many 
foreign governments had thrown the- bur- 
den of financing flour purchases upon the 
individual, which he said was not true 
of wheat purchases. 

Frank Kell, president of the Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, 
concurred in Mr. Moses’ belief that the 
capacity of the country had gone beyond 
domestic demand. He said he was con- 
fident that with the proper effort and 
representation at Washington the pres- 
ent rate discrimination against flour 
could be removed. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

“Resolved, by the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, That it urge upon the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation immediate or- 
ganization of a great movement of pro- 
test against the misuse of American ship- 
ping in ocean wheat and flour rate dif- 
ferentials, by the following methods: (1) 
immediate and vigorous protest and de- 
mand for immediate relief by the United 
States Shipping Board; (2) an effort to 
enlist the early co-operation of cattle and 
dairy interests in order that further ex- 
portation of new wheat in preference to 
its flour content be prevented, and feed- 
stuffs thereby retained in this country; 
(3) immediate acquaintance of wheat 
growers with the fact that destruction of 
American export flour trade will tend 
to reduce sharply the price of wheat to 
the lowest level of Russian, Argentine 
and Australian wheats, and put America 
irrevocably on the noneconomic basis of 
raw materials exported in breadstuffs 
trade; (4) organization for the earliest 
possible information of members of Con- 
gress and candidates for Congress to the 
end that, failing to secure relief from the 
Shipping Board, Congress itself will not 
fail to act to prohibit further employ- 
ment of Amercian shipping in destruc- 
tion of the hitherto great world trade in 
American flour; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a numerous delegate 
committee from this league attend the 
forthcoming meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation and there urge the im- 
mediate appointment of a ways and 
means committee to give this subject im- 
mediate and most vigorous attention by. 
all means .herein suggested, and such 
others as it finds desirable.” 

Consideration was given to another 
matter of the utmost importance to 
American millers at this time, namely, 
importations of Canadian wheat and 
flour. It was felt that Canadian mill- 
ers were eager to partake of business in 
this country, and incidents were reported 
of Canadian flour being quoted as much 
as $1.10 per bbl under American flour in 
the eastern markets. The transportation 
situation, it was pointed out, was serv- 
ing to check the pe of this business, 
railroads being reluctant to permit their 
cars to go from one country to the other. 
As a result, a large part of the wheat re- 
ceived has come through the lakes, ac- 
cording to millers who have been watch- 
ing this situation. 


The present British buying terms were 


discussed at some length, and a resolu- 


tion was adopted calling upon the British . 


Royal Commission for a readjustment in 
its buying terms to eliminate the gamble 
on sterling, which is so large a factor at 
the present time. 


The effect of the wheat option market 
on the milling industry was also a topic 
of discussion, the main argument being 
that the wide fluctuations of the last few 
weeks have had a far more harmful ef- 
fect than any benefit derived through 
hedging. A rising vote showed six in 
favor of the market and 40 opposing it. 
A motion was then passed that the vote 
be recorded as the opinion of the league. 

Attention was called by Nebraska mill- 
ers to a recent circular written by A. W. 
Estabrook, of the Estabrook Labora- 
tories, Kansas City, to the effect that Ne- 
braska wheat was of a poorer quality 
than that from the other southwestern 
states. It was said that tests reported in 
the circular were probably made from 
wheat shipped through Kansas City for 
export, and not at all representative of 
the quality of the grain used for milling 
purposes. Mr. Topping was instructed 
by a unanimous vote to take up these al- 
leged misstatements of facts with Mr. 
Estabrook. 

R. E. Srerure. 





Canada Bread Co. Profits 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 25.—The annual 
meeting of the Canada Bread Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, is to be held Sept. 28. The 
annual statement for the year ended 
June 30, 1920, has been published. 

Mark Bredin, general manager, in his 
report to the shareholders points out 
that the company enjoyed the largest 
volume of business in its history, which 
is reflected to some extent in the net 
earnings for the year. 

The manufacturing profits amounted 
to $293,881.40, an increase of $117,280.30 
over the previous year. With the bal- 
ance of $103,418.86 carried forward and 
$16,237.22 interest from _ investments, 
there was a total of $413,537.48 -for dis- 
tribution. 

After appropriating $67,199.50 for 
bond interest, $50,000 for depreciation 
on plant, $10,214.16 for depreciation on 
war bonds, $12,500 for bond purchase, 
$13,828.53 for profit taxes, 1918, and 
$87.500 for preferred dividends, there 
was a balance to be carried forward to 
the new account of $172,295.29. 

The company’s assets now total $5,- 
973,727.70, among which were $122,776.36 
in accounts receivable, $498,097.97 ingre- 
dients and supplies, $359,400.42 invest- 
ments and $4,858,090.30 lands, buildings, 
equipment and good-will. 

During the year the company pur- 
chased two additional branches, one in 
Toronto and one in Hamilton. 


A. H. Bamey. 





Minnesota’s Champion Bread Maker 

Hilda L. Thurston, 16 years old, of 
Blooming Prairie, Steele County, Min- 
nesota, is the champion bread maker of 
the state among all club boys and girls 
who took part in the bread making proj- 
ect directed from University Farm by 
the agricultural extension division of the 
Minnesota College of Agriculture and 
culminating at the recent Minnesota State 
Fair. She belongs, very properly as it 
would seem, to the “Can’t Be Beat Club” 
of her home town. She received a cash 
prize of $25, and is entitled to a free 
trip to the International Live Stock Show 
in Chicago. 

The loaf baked by Miss Thurston at 
the demonstration at the state fair scored 
94.5, and her home record averaged 96.7. 
She also was awarded an all-star medal 
which only state champions receive. 

In her story of “How I Made My 
Bread and What I Learned in Making 
It,” she says: “I joined the bread baking 
club April 19, 1920. I started by baking 
the very next Saturday, when I baked 
three loaves of bread. This baking wasn’t 
very good. The loaves were light enough, 
but the grain was coarse. I thought I 
had not beaten the sponge enough and 
had let it raise too long in the pan. The 
second baking wasn’t very good, either, 
but the sponge was chilled during the 
night. 

“I made nine bakings of yeast bread 
and six bakings of quick breads, The 
total number of yeast loaves was 29. 

“I learned that the more the sponge 


was beaten the lighter the bread was and 
the finer the grain was. I also learned 
that bread must not be set in a hot place 
after it is in the tins, or a heavy, dark 
streak will appear near the bottom of 
the loaf; also that the oven must not be 
too hot when: the bread is first put in, 
or it will brown before it is baked. 

“I have profited by this project, and 
have learned to overcome many of my 
former errors. I intend to continue this 
work next year.” 





Baltimore Flour Club Entertained 

Battmmore, Mp., Sept. 25.—The Balti- 
more Flour Club was handsomely enter- 
tained last Saturday afternoon by A. D. 
Brockett, a member from Alexandria, 
Va. By invitation, 18 members of the 
club left here for Washington at 1 
o’clock and were met at White House 
Station by Mr. Brockett and the mayor, 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the leading wholesale grocers 
and flour dealers of Alexandria. The 
combined party, numbering 25 persons, 
was driven to. Alexandria and thence to 
Mount Vernon, where, after inspecting 
all that was to be seen, it repaired to the 
dining rooms just outside the grounds. 

Following dinner, the club held an im- 
promptu meeting, when two new members 
were elected, Walter E. Kriel and W. W. 
Swift. Short addresses were made by 
A. W. Mears, president of the club, and 
William H. Hayward, president Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, responded 
to by A. D. Brockett, the host, and the 
mayor and the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Alexandria. The party 
returned to Alexandria for dessert, 
served at the old colonial home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Brockett, which has been in the 
family for 150 years, and is one of the 
show places of the city. 

Cuartes H, Dorsey. 





Last Government Flour Moved 
Portianp, Orecon, Sept. 25.—The last 
official act of M. H. Houser as second 
vice president of the Grain Corporation 
occurred Thursday, when he signed pa- 
pers transferring the last of the Corpo- 
ration’s flour to the Wheat Export Co. 
for shipment to England on the’‘steamer 
Memphis, now in the harbor. About 
10,000 tons are to be loaded out. This is 
understood to be the last government 
flour in the United States to be moved. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Nebraska Millers Discuss Situation 

Omana, Nes., Sept. 25.—The Nebraska 
Millers’ Association held a meeting at the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, Wednes- 
day, to. discuss conditions surrounding 
the milling trade. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by C. V. Topping, secretary of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, and 
by Paul Jaeggi and J. N. Campbell, 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the Nebraska Millers’ Association. Ac- 
cording to those who attended the meet- 
ing a serious condition has developed in 
the milling trade in Nebraska, and the 
meeting was called for the purpose of 
discussing measures to lift the flour busi- 
ness out of the doldrums into which, as 
Mr. Campbell frankly said, it has fallen. 

“At this time the mills are usually 
working day and night shifts to keep up 
schedules, but this year many mills are 
forced to work only half time,” Mr. 
Campbell said. 

Removal of the government price guar- 
anty, the 25c differential rate on export 
flour, the advance in freight rates, mini- 
mum carloads, and the general money 
stringency are primarily responsible for 
the millers’ troubles, he and other speak- 
ers affirmed. Removal of the price guar- 
anty, they said, has unsettled the mar- 
ket and made wholesalers timid about 
placing big orders, while the 25c differ- 
ential rate is responsible for the fact 
that the export of wheat to foreign mills 
is greater now than it ever has been be- 
fore. 

“Exporters are sending out one and 
a half times more wheat than they ever 
sent out before,” said Mr. Campbell. 
“New Orleans and. Galveston have 
shipped four times as much as ever be- 
fore.” He added that 120,000,000 bus of 
wheat have been exported since July 1. 
“At this rate our exportable surplus -will 
be exhausted before the year is half 
gone,” he concluded. He and others 
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charged that shippers are playing into 
the hands of foreign mill owners. 

The minimum carload of 48,000 lbs: is 
unsatisfactory to the millers, who de- 
mand that the limit be reduced to 40,000 
lbs, maintaining that it is difficult for 
them to dispose of the larger shipments. 

Leiou Leste. 





Orderly Business Readjustment 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 25.—Good 
business . conditions will mark the re- 
mainder of the year of 1920, according 
to a forecast made today by Archer Wall 
Douglas, chairman of the Committee on 
Statistics and Standards of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, in his 
monthly report of crop and business con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Douglas says that there is no evi- 
dence of apprehension except in a few 
unimportant quarters, although conserva- 
tism and caution seem to be the keynote 
of business. The report asserts that 
events of recent weeks indicate that the 
peak of high prices is past, that read- 
justment of business from war conditions 
is proceeding normally, and that pur- 
chasing is liberal but on a sane, rather 
than a speculative, basis. 

Joun J. Marrinay. 





Directs Cereals Investigation 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 25.—Benja 
min Richard Jacobs, secretary of the 
American Society of Milling and Bak- 
ing Technology, will resign from the Bu 
reau of Chemistry on Sept. 30 to accept 
directorship of the National Cereal Prod 
ucts Laboratories, with offices at the capi 
tal. These laboratories will give special 
attention to cereal matters before th 
various government departments and t 
consultation, investigations, and analyti 
cal work with respect to cereal products 

Secretary Jacobs sent to members ot 
the Society of Milling and Baking Tech 
nology this week a notice calling atten 
tion to the fact that the next meeting wil 
probably be held here coincidentally wit! 
that of the Association of Official Agri 
cultural Chemists, some time in Novem 
ber. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Bandits Get Bemis Payroll 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., Sept. 28.—(Specia 
Telegram)—Two bandits held up thre 
employees of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Saturday noon in the heart of the down 
town industrial district, and escaped un 
molested with a tin box containing abou 
$900, part of the company’s payroll. Th« 
robbers were unmasked and armed wit! 
automatic pistols. William Stewart, as 
sistant manager of the used bag depart 
ment, and two foremen, left the offic 
at 601 South Fourth Street and starte 
for the second-hand bag branch, Thir 
and Valentine streets. The payroll fi 
employees of the branch had been mad 
up, put in envelopes and placed in 
tin box which Stewart carried. It ha 
long been the custom to deliver the pa) 
roll at that hour and in that fashion. 

Peter Derwien. 





British Exports to United States 
Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 25.—Briti 
exports to the United States for t! 
eight months from January to Augus 
1920, more than doubled over the expor 
for the same period in 1919, accordi: 
to a report sent by the American cons 
general's office at London to the Bure 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce he 
The value of declared exports from Lo 
don to the United States for that peri: 
aggregated $221,590,621, compared 
$91,064,634 for the same period in 19! 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





Canadian Carryover 
Toronto, Ont., Sept. 25.—The Domi 
ion bureau of statistics reports the f 
lowing as the stocks of grain in Cana 
at the close of the crop year on Aug. 3’. 


1920: 
1920, bus 1919, 


WOE Sicvbiéisesscecde 9,086,838 5,454 
Perrone re rte 9,875,129 19,279 
MELE CL CT CCE PCTS 1,599,904 3,345 
BNO, steers ec ccveceeedecs 161,909 158 
WPIARBCCE 6 wi cccccccds 614,915 52 


These totals do not include grain 0 
transit, grain in flour mills nor grain ‘0 
retail hands. 

A. H. Barey. 
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BRITISH WHEAT COMMISSION FIXES 
PRICES FOR IMPORTED WHEAT FLOUR 


Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 28.—(Special Ca- 
le)—The Royal Wheat Commission has 
otified the importing trade that from 
ct. 18 ‘imported flour will be sold ac- 
yrding to quality at a fixed scale of 
ices, as follows: spring wheat, hard 
inter wheat, Manitoba straights, 90s 6d 
er 280 lbs; soft winter and Pacific 
‘aights, 85s 3d; spring and, hard win- 
r clears, 83s 9d; durum and soft clears, 
s 3d. C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Foreign Trade in August 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 25.—Both 
ports and imports were smaller in 
igust than for several preceding 
mths, according to an announcement 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
ymmmerce. The official figures given out 
the bureau are as follows: 
Exports in August were valued at 
81,000,000, a drop of $67,000,000 from 
51,000,000 in July of this year and 
1,000,000 less than the exports of $646,- 
000 in August, 1919. Exports for the 
ht months ended with August were 
ied at $5,483,000,000, an increase of 
11,000,000 over those of $5,272,000,000 
the first eight months of 1919, 
Imports in August were valued at 
19,000,000, a decrease of $18,000,000 
ym the amount of $537,000,000 in July, 
t $212,000,000 more than the imports 
$307,000,000 in August, 1919. During 
eight months ending with August of 
; year imports amounted to $4,000,- 
000, an increase of 77 per cent, or 
738,000,000, over the imports of $2,- 
,000,000 in the same period of 1919. 
[he excess of exports over imports in 
rust was $65,000,000. For the eight 
mths ended with August the excess of 
ports was $1,483,000,000. 
Gold imports increased from $2,500,000 
\ugust, 1919, to $15,400,000 in August, 
0, and for the eight months from 
».000,000 in 1919 to $160,000,000 in 1920. 
Gold exports in August were $25,000,- 
, compared with $45,000,000 a year 
, but for the eight months increased 
ym $197,000,000 in 1919 to $242,000,000 
1920, 
Silver imports increased from $56,- 
000 in the eight months ended with 
\ugust, 1919, to $67,000,000 in 1920, while 
e exports of silver for the same period 
ww a decrease from $164,000,000 in 
19 to $92,000,000 in 1920. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





Better Seed and Milling Wheat 
Cuicaco, Itt., Sept. 25.—The commit- 
on crop improvement of the Millers’ 
tional Federation has issued a bulletin 
millers urging the active co-operation 
ill millers in helping to promote bet- 
* crops. The bulletin, as signed by 
‘anklin Edwards, chairman of the com- 
ttee, reads as follows: 
“The question of crop improvement is 
ne of very vital importance to the mill- 
, and your committee urges the active 
-operation of all millers in helping to 
omote this important work in their re- 
ective localities. 
“Each locality should select the type 
f wheat particularly adapted for its soil 
d climate and concentrate their efforts 
n pushing that particular type of wheat 
nd in raising its standard. 
“Thé features that should be empha- 
sized in addition to urging that wheat 
creage be maintained, if not increased, 
ire as follows: seed wheat selection, test- 
ng for germination, treating for smut, 
limination of weed seeds and immature 
kernels, and preparation of seed bed. 
“Best results can be accomplished by 
millers in each locality organizing for the 
purpose of raising more and _ better 
vheat, and through such organization 
working out a definite plan of action. 
Each individual miller, however, is in 
position to exercise a certain sphere of 
influence. A large majority of millers 
come in actual contact with the farmers, 
and are thus afforded an excellent op- 
portunity of encouraging crop improve- 
ment. Millers are familiar with the 
strains of wheat which produce best re- 
sults from a milling standpoint in their 
locality, and they should endeavor to in- 
fluence the farmers to confine themselves 


to those strains best adapted to soil and 
climate. Many millers have found it 
profitable to clean seed wheat for farm- 
ers without charge. 

“Experience has shown that county 
agents and state agricultural institutions 
are usually glad and willing to co- 
operate. 

“We have outlined but a few of the 
activities which your committee urges for 





New York, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Pennsylvania were quarantined 
in order to keep it out of the corn belt. 

“The. discovery of the corn borer in 
Canada now shows the corn belt to be 
threatened from another source,” the de- 
partment announcement says. “To fore- 
stall any possible infestation from this 
direction, the Bureau of Entomology of 
the department sent a staff of special- 
ists to Michigan, where they will canvass 
the situation with local agricultural au- 
thorities and devise means for protecting 
the United States from possible invasion. 

“The corn borer in Canada is much 


Cc. N. Power, of Pueblo, Colo., the New President of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry 


your consideration. Results will be bene- 
ficial to you as a miller as well as to 
the farmer. 

“The greatest results can be accom- 
plished by organized effort. Will you 
take the initiative in your locality to 
bring about such organized effort?” 

C. H. CHaten. 





Corn Borer in Canada 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 25.—The 
discovery of the presence of the Euro- 
pean corn borer in Canada in an area 
extending from Niagara Falls to St. 
Thomas, and from 15 miles north of St. 
Thomas to the Great Lakes, has become 
a matter of grave concern to experts in 
the Department of Agriculture. This 
pest made its appearance in the United 
States some time ago and, in an effort 
to check its spread, certain sections of 


farther west than any heretofore report- 
ed on this continent. The opinion is ex- 
pressed that it exists even farther west- 
ward than present reports from Canada 
show. The Canadian government is con- 
ducting a survey, and the real extent of 
the corn borer’s presence will not be 
known until this is completed. 

“The Canadian corn involved is of the 
flint variety, which in New England and 
New York has shown itself to be espe- 
cially susceptible to injury by this in- 
sect.” 

Jonn J. Marrrnan. 





Moving Pictures in Agriculture 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 25.—The 
Department of Agriculture has gone in- 
to the moving-picture business, not as a 
purely commercial enterprise, but sim- 
ply owing to the demand for agricultural 
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films, and the belief that they will- result 
in betterment for the entire American 
agricultural industry. 

The following account of what they are 
doing with films in foreign countries, 
which is furnished by an official state- 
ment from the department, is a hint of 
the beginning that has been made with 
agricultural films: 

“Better American agricultural meth- 
ods, as portrayed by motion pictures, are 
pee of much interest not only in the 

nited States but in many foreign coun- 
tries, judging from the demand for such 
films made upon the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Constant re- 
quests for the films, which picturize a 
wide range of agricultural activities, are 
being received from many quarters, and 
the number of sales is increasing rapidly 
under an arrangement by which the pur- 
chaser pays the contract charge of a com- 
mercial manufacturer. 

“Among the buyers‘is the international 
committee of Y.M.C.A.’s, which recently 
purchased 200 reels on various subjects 
for use in Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, Rou- 


mania, Greece, and other European 
countries. The Argentine government 
and the Buenos Aires & Pacific Railway 


have also shown their estimation for 
American agricultural methods as ap- 
plied to Argentina. 

“The government of the Argentine re- 
cently purchased several copies of ‘Em- 
bryology of the Egg’ and five copies of 
‘Making the South Tick Free,’ a subject 
of much interest in Argentina. The rail- 
way, in addition to other previous pur- 
chases, recently bought six copies of 
films for use along its lines to show bet- 
ter farming methods. The Korean gov- 
ernment purchased six copies of films 
on poultry production. These films and 
others are being shown in 20 foreign 
countries. Titles and legends are trans- 
lated into the language of the country 
where the films are to be shown.” 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





Corn Millers’ Package Differentials 

Curcaco, Ixx., Sept. 25.—The following 
schedule of package differentials, effec- 
tive Sept. 27, was issued by the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation today: 


COTTON—BEST GRADE 


Se GD BED diedececvsaewinescesse 2 to bbl 
98 lbs 10c under basis ........... 2 to bbl 
96 lbs 25c under basis ........... 2 to bbi 
50lbs i15c over basis ............ 4 to bbl 
48 lbs 10c under basis ........... 4 to bbl 
25 lbs 40c over basis ............ 8 to bbl 
24lbs 15¢ over basis ............ 8 to bbl 
20 lbs 650c over basis ............ 10 to bbl 
12 lbs 36c over basia ............ 16 to bbl 
10 lbs 80c over basis ............ 20 to bbl 

6 lbs $1.50 over basis .......... 40 to bbl 

PAPER—BEST GRADE 

50 lbs 5e under basis .......... 4 to bbl 
48 lbs 30c under basis .......... 4 to bbl 
25 lbs 5c over basis ............ 8 to bbl 
241bs 20c under basis ........... 8 to bbl 
20 lbs 15c over basis ............ 10 to bbl 
12lbs Same as basis ............ 16 to bbl 
10 ibs 25c over basis ............ 20 to bbl 

5lbs 65c over basis ............ 40 to bbl 


190 lbs, wood, 65c over basis; 196 lbs, wood, 
85c over basis; burlapping, 1 to bbl, 26¢ 
per bbl; burlapping, 2 to bbl, 30c per bbl. 


C. H. CHatien. 





French Bread Statistics 

André Liesse, editor of L’Economiste, 
declares in an article published by that 
journal, that France will be obliged to 
import 20,000,000 quintals (4,409,240,000 
lbs) of breadstuffs, and that the United 
States has the largest disposable quantity 
for that purpose. 

M. Liesse estimates that continuance 
by the French government to retain con- 
trol of bread and grains will cost the 
state 1,300,000,000 francs for the current 
12 months. He arrives at this amount as 
the difference between the buying prices 
and those fixed for the consumer. 

The French government’s total deficit 
in grain transactions, in order to keep 
down the price of bread from 1915 to the 
present, totals 4,650,000,000 francs, the 
editor states. 





Japan’s Cost of Living Declines 


The Bank of Japan’s index figures 
show that the cost of living in Japan is 
steadily declining from the high level 
which it reached last year. The figures 
for May show that the prices of 43 
staples declined, and only in the case of 
four was an increase shown. The average 
decline for May, compared with April, 
was about 10 per cent. 
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CANADA CROP MOVEMENT UNDER WAY 
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Reports Indicate Heavy Deliveries at Nearly All Interior Points and Heavy 
Movement by Rail to Thunder Bay Elevators— Most Canadian 
Farmers Believed to Be Bearish on Wheat Market 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 25.—The move- 
ment of Canadian wheat and other grains 
to market seems to be getting under way. 
Week-end reports from the West indicate 
heavy deliveries at nearly all interior 
points and heavy movements by rail to 
the Thunder Bay elevators. 

Reports show that western.farmers are 
well on with their threshing, and have 
also made a good start with fall plowing. 
It is stated that 50 per cent of the latter 
work is already done. This being the 
case, farmers will feel free to market 
their wheat and, at the prices prevailing 
this week, there is every inducement for 
them to sell. It would be difficult to 
prove the statement, but it is believed 
that most Canadian farmers are bearish 
on the wheat market and consider pres- 
ent prices much higher than the general 
situation warrants. The Canadian farm- 
er of today is a student of market condi- 
tions, and frequently has better knowl- 
edge of what is going on in the world 
than men in the trade. 

The only danger threatening the rapid 
movement of Canadian wheat is car short- 
age. While this has not so far affected 

rairie farmers of the West, it is a 

gey that hangs over their heads con- 
tinually. The railways made adequate 
— for the grain movement long 

fore the crop was harvested, but ship- 
ments to the American side are threaten- 
ing to deplete the supply of cars as, once 
a box car gets over the line, it is prac- 
tically gone forever. The shortage in the 
United States is such that additions to 
its stock of railway equipment are very 
welcome and have no chance of finding 
their way back to rightful owners. This 
is not to suggest that the Americans are 
taking any advantage of Canada. It is 
simply an inherent factor in the situation 
for which nobody in particular is re- 
sponsible. 

It may be anticipated that October will 
see a heavy movement of grain in this 
country, and those who are interested in 
the matter of prices are governing them- 
selves accordingly. 

A. H. Barey. 


Unseasonable Weather in New York 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 25.—The weath- 
er for a week past has been unseasonably 
hot, with no rain of any account for 
three weeks. This combination has hur- 
ried corn forward, it being generally 
backward. Silo corn is now fit to cut, but 
much field corn is not out of the “dough.” 
Considerable buckwheat has been cut. 
Farmers have delayed fall seeding on ac- 
count of danger from Hessian fly. How- 
ever, it is now going forward generally, 
except in the case of some farmers who 
delayed plowing and were caught by the 
dry weather. Some of these will sow rye 
instead of wheat. Pastures are drying 
up, and the condition of fall feed is be- 


low normal. 
T. W. Knapp. 


Ideal Weather in Utah 

Ocven, Urtan, Sept. 25.—Weather con- 
ditions have been ideal during the past 
10 days for both harvesting and the early 
growth of fall sown wheat, according to 
reports of the United States Weather 
Bureau. Fall wheat is already showing 
good growth. Threshing of wheat is prac- 
tically completed, though other grains 
have not all been handled. Corn cutting 
has been general throughout the state, 
and farmers report excellent crops. 
Corn was not generally grown in Utah 
until about three years ago, but in many 
sections has become prominent on the 


acreage list. 
. W. E. Zurrann. 


Increased Wheat Acreage in Missouri 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 25.—According 
to the report issued this week by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Mis- 
souri will have an increased acreage in 
wheat this year. Preparations for fall 
seedi are progressing rapidly, and 
much yA ng ise done. The weath- 
er this week has been warm and sunshiny, 


ideal for maturing crops and for farm 
work. The Missouri corn crop is report- 
ed good to excellent, with fully 80 per 
cent practically made, and cutting well 
under way. In Illinois, plowing is far 
advanced except in some dry areas in 
the north, and seeding of winter wheat 
and rye has begun. The corn crop is 
still infested by chinch bugs in central 
and southwestern sections. 
Perer Deruien. 


Plowing for Winter Wheat in Oregon 
Porttanp, Orecon, Sept. 25.—Plowing 
for winter wheat is becoming general in 
the state. 
been sown, mostly on summer fallow. The 
soil is amply moist, and the wheat is 
germinating quickly. Harvest has been 
completed, except in a-few late districts. 
J. M. Lownspa.e. 


Harvesting Delayed in Western Canada 
Wiyniree, Man., Sept. 25.—Wet weath- 
er over a large portion of western Can- 
ada has this week delayed harvesting op- 
erations. A goodly percentage of thresh- 
ing is already completed, however, and 
yields continue to show a satisfactory 
average. A little damage from frost is 
reported from one or two points, but the 
loss will be inconsiderable. 
G. Rock. 


Ohio Weather Favorable for Corn 

Totepo, Ouro, Sept. 25.—The weather 
this week has been very much warmer 
and more favorable for ripening and ma- 
turing corn, with the result that substan- 
tial progress has been made. Some points 
are reporting that farmers are cutting 
corn, and many others that corn is ma- 
turing fast or is now made. It is thought 
that practically the entire corn crop in 
Ohio will be made and matured and out 
of danger by Oct. 1. This crop promises 
to be a big one and of good quality. 

Occasionally some point reports a fair- 
ly free movement of wheat, but this is 
exceptional. The great majority of re- 
ports indicate continued slow movement 
and farmers disposed to hold for higher 
prices. Quality of wheat in the state is 
variable, but for the most part satisfac- 
tory. According to reports of 95 millers 
to the secretary of the Qhio Millers’ 
State Association the price paid for 
wheat at mill door showed a range of 
$2.20@2.60, with the majority paying be- 
tween $2.40 and $2.50. The average price 
paid was $2.41. One mill reported pay- 
ing $2.20, and three $2.25. 

W. H. Wier. 


Rains Benefit Kansas Soil 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Rains within the last few 
days have been of benefit to the soil in 
many localities for the coming wheat 
crop. Several warm days were of aid to 
the corn crop. Some frost was reported 
in the northwestern sections of this ter- 
ritory, but it is not believed to be heavy 

enough to result in any damage. 

R. E. Steric. 


Indiana’s Corn Crop 

InptAnapo.is, Inv., Sept. 25.—Twenty- 
five per cent or more of Indiana’s corn 
crop has reached a state of maturity 
where it will not be affected by frost. 
The temperature this week reached 88 
degrees in many parts of the state, and 
90 or more in a few. Rainfall has been 
light, but sufficient in most sections, ex- 
cept a few localities in the northern part 
of the state. Plowing and other prepara- 
tions for fall seeding of rye and wheat 
have been completed in practically all 
counties, and some grain has been sown. 

Warning was issued the first of the 
week to farmers in the northern third of 
Indiana, urging them to delay putting 
winter wheat in the ground until Thurs- 
day or after, because of danger from 
Hessian fly. Information received from 
field agents showed that flies still were 
emerging in increasing numbers. Sept. 
20 in the past has been found to be the 
usual fly-free date for the extreme north- 
ern part of the state, but cool, wet weath- 


A considerable acreage has - 


er in August delayed the hatching of 
eggs and the extremely warm weather of 
the last few days has induced a rapid 
development of the pest. This has made 
the fly-free date at least three days later 
for that section. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Rain in California 


San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 25.—The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Weather Bureau reports the follow- 
ing: 

“During the- fore part of the week a 
few light showers fell in southern Cali- 
fornia, and again near the end of the 
week light rain occurred in the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin valleys. The re- 
maining days were Some and tempera- 
tures averaged slightly above normal. 

“Beans are mostly cut and piled, but 
very little threshing has been done. This 
crop promises good yields on the low 
lands, but on high lands it is not so good. 
Rain now would seriously injure this 
crop, as well as interfere with the drying 
of prunes and grapes. 

“An excellent crop of corn in the 
Delta section is maturing nicely, and will 
soon be ready to cut.” 

R. C. Mason. 


Government Weather Survey 


Wasuinoton, D. C,, Sept. 25.—The 
temperature averaged above normal in 
all central and most southern districts 
during the past week, while there was an 
abundance of sunshine, except in the ex- 
treme Northeast and Northwest, and 
very little rain fell, except in a few local 
districts, according to the Weather Bu- 
reau’s weekly survey. The conditions 
were very favorable for the maturing 
and harvesting of crops in the greater 
part of the country. Some frost oc- 
curred in the Northeast and central 
Rocky Mountain states, but the damage 
was not serious. Rain is needed in a 
few north-central and western districts, 
but there is sufficient moisture for vege- 
tation in most sections, 

The warm and comparatively dry 
weather, with abundant sunshine, that 
prevailed in most southern and central 
districts was unusually favorable for the 
maturing of corn. In Missouri the bulk 
of the crop is out of frost danger, and 
cutting is well under way. Cutting is 
well under way also in all parts of Kan- 
sas, except in the northeastern and north- 
central portions. While the bulk of the 
crop is out of frost danger in Nebraska, 
late fields need about 10 days more for 
proper maturing. About one half of the 
crop is safe from frost damage in Iowa, 
where silo filling and fodder cutting 
progressed rapidly. Most of the crop 
will be past frost danger by Sept. 30 in 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ohio. 

The warm, dry weather of the week 
was very favorable for the preparation 
of soils and the seeding of winter grains 
in the principal grain-producing districts 
of the country, except in the western low- 
er lake region and parts of the upper 
Mississippi valley, where some delay has 
been occasioned by a lack of soil mois- 
ture. The drier weather in the southern 
portion of the winter wheat belt was 
very favorable, and the work of prepar- 
ing seed beds was resumed in many dis- 
tricts after delay resulting from recent 
wet soil. 

Plowing is about completed in Mis- 
souri and about 80 per cent of the wheat 
land has been prepared in Oklahoma, 
Seeding made good progress in the cen- 
tral and northern portions of the belt, 
and the early seeded wheat is coming up 
nicely; this crop is being sown under un- 
usually favorable soil conditions in the 
Far Northwest. The threshing of late 
grains made favorable progress in prac- 
tically all sections where this work has 
not been completed. 

Buckwheat harvest is well along in the 
western lake region and some has been 
cut in the northeastern states, but much 
of the crop is not yet ripe in the latter 
area. Flax harvest continues in the more 
northwestern great plains area, although 
some is still green in northern Montana. 
Grain sorghums matured rapidly in the 
lower great plains; they are mostly out 
of danger from frost in Oklahoma, but 
the state of maturity in Kansas is such 
as to cause some apprehension as to frost 
damage. Rice harvest progressed rapid- 
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ly in the lower Mississippi valley and the 
west Gulf region, while the fields are 
mostly drained preparatory to harvesting 
in California. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





COMMERCIAL TREATIES 


President’s Action in Declining to Termi- 
nate International Agr ts Promi 
to Become Political Tinder 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 25.—The 
President’s action in declining to termi- 
nate certam commercial treaties as pro- 
vided in the new merchant marine act 
has caused a stir which is bound to find 
its way into the politics of the next few 
weeks. 

Explaining his position, the President 
declares that the termination of the 
treaties in question “would be wholly 
irreconcilable with the historical respect 
which the United States has shown for 
its international engagements.” The 
President further declared that Congress, 
in directing the termination of the 32 
treaties affected by the act, exceeded its 
authority. 

Republican critics of the President’s 
action, on the other hand, point out that 
the President in signing the merchant 
marine bill obligated himself to execute 
its provisions, and that his_present action 
is yet another instance of White House 
autocracy. They further declare that the 
stand taken by the President will greatly 
complicate the administration of the mer- 
chant marine act and interfere with the 
development of America’s merchant fleet. 

In announcing the President’s action, 
Secretary of State Colby cited the veto 
by President Hayes of the act passed by 
Congress in 1879 which required thx 
President to give notice to China of the 
abrogation of articles 5 and 6 of the 
Burlingame Treaty. President Haye: 
exercised the veto because he declared 
such a direction to the executive was an 
invasion of its treaty making power un 
der the Constitution. 

Critics of the President’s action, how 
ever, point out that in this instance th: 
President has not exercised the veto, but 
has declined to administer a law made 
effective by his own signature, 

Joun J. Marrinan. 








Flour and Biscuits in Canton 
According to a recent consular report, 
the average daily consumption of im 
ported flour in Canton, China, is ap 
proximately 600 sacks, or 30,000 Ibs 
There are about 200 tea housts in Can 


ton, Honam, and Fatshan, which consume 
, , 


daily about two sacks each. In addition, 
the Sun Co., the Sincere Co., On Lol 
Yuen, and Che Lee Man, and som 
smaller bakeries consume about 200 sack 
daily. 

The local market is almost entirel) 
supplied with Shanghai flour. During th« 
early part of 1919 some Australian flour 
was imported into this district, but its 
retail price was higher than that of the 
Shanghai flour and it did not possess 
corresponding superiority in quality, an: 
hence it has not established itself on thi 
market. It is not believed that America: 
flours can be sold profitably in this mai 
ket in competition with the low-price: 
Shanghai flours. 

Biscuits were imported into Canton 
during 1918 to the value of about $12,4- 3 
gold. During the war very few biscui‘s 
were imported from England, and stoc 
soon became depleted. Australian an: 
American (soda) biscuits were subs! 
tuted. These monopolized the marke! 
until the summer of 1919, when Englis' 
biscuits reappeared on the market. TT! 
Australian biscuits are being rapidiy 
supplanted by the English biscuits, but 
the American soda cracker is withstan:- 
ing their competition much better. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of A<- 


‘rieulture of grain and flaxseed crops of tie 


United States by years (in millions — di 
uck- 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax w!''t 
12 16 


1920* 770 3,131 1,442 195 78 D 
1919. 941 2,917 1,248 166 88 9 6 
1918. 921 2,603 1,538 256 91 13 '}! 
1917. 637 3,066 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,262 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 38 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 36 13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 178 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
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A number of Minneapolis mills report 
improved sales last week. Many sold 
nore flour than they made, but even at 
that, total bookings were small in com- 
varison with other years at this time. 
Buyers who ordinarily take 5,000 to 10,- 
00 bbls are still confining purchases to 
1,000 to 2,000. The best business for the 
last 10 days was reported on Monday of 
ihis week. When the market showed 
igns of advancing, buyers took advan- 
tage of offerings put out by mills on the 
weak of Saturday. Several mills report 
Monday’s sales as the best at any time 
on the new crop. 

Many eastern buyers, particularly bak- 
ers, remembering their costly experiences 
. year ago, are inclined to trade cau- 
tiously. They seem imbued with the be- 
lief that lower prices are in prospect. 
lhe fact that Canadian mills are offer- 
ing flour freely at prices under what 
northwestern spring wheat mills ask is 
iso a factor in keeping buyers out of 
the market. 

Northwestern millers are beginning to 
notice a tightening in the car situation. 
So far the mills have little trouble on 
this score, but last week some difficulty 

is experienced in getting necessary 
equipment. All indications point to an 
increasing car shortage from now on. 

Flour prices are 50@60c bbl lower for 
the week. Mills quote top family patents 
it $12.10@183 bbl, standard patents $11.80 
@12A40, bakers patents $11.50@12, fancy 
clear $10.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks; first 
clear $9.75@10.50, second clear $7.75@ 
8.25, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b, Minne- 
apolis. 

MILLFEED 


Bran and standard middlings quota- 
tions at Minneapolis are $3@4 ton lower 
for the week, Flour middlings are down 
$1@2, but red dog is unchanged. 

The situation at present is very bear- 
ish. Surface indications are that buyers 
expect still lower prices. It is stated, 
however, that there is a big short interest 
in the market, and that attempts by this 
interest to cover would undoubtedly 
trengthen the situation. Buying by the 
large dairy feeders throughout the coun- 
try to date has been light. 

Track bran is offered by jobbers in 
Minneapolis at $35, and for October ship- 
ment at $33@34. On the other hand, 
Kansas City is said to be offering Octo- 
ber bran at $31@32. September shipment 
standard middlings are quoted by jobbers 
it $42, and October at $39; September 
shipment flour middlings at $53@55, and 
October at $50@51. Red dog, on the 
other hand, is unchanged at $69@70, Min- 
neapolis. So far neither mills nor job- 
bers are discounting red dog for future 
shipment. 

Minneapolis millers claim to have sold 
their October output on the basis of pres- 
ent operations. Of course, should the 
output be increased, mills will have more 
to offer, but at present they are not dis- 
posed to sell feed against anticipated 
flour sales, 

Mills quote bran for 30-day shipment 
at $36@37 ton, standard middlings $43 
@44, flour middlings $57@59, red dog 
$70, mixed feed $41@42, in 100-Ib sacks, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, 


CASH WHEAT LOWER 


The cash wheat market was easier, and 
prices are about lle lower for the week. 
The general downward trend in many 
commodities was the main cause for the 
declining market. There was a fairly 


brisk demand for the choice grades of 
spring wheat from mills, and premiums 
average around 20@35c over the Decem- 
ber. Lower grades were more active 
this week, and competing shippers forced 
prices up a few cents. Medium grades 
were only fair. No. 1 dark closed today 
at $2.4054@2.5054 bu; No. 1 northern, 
2.3054 @2.405,4. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 18 were in operation Sept. 28: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Lincoln and Palisade mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), D and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


A, B, Anchor, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
THIS WEG cvccssccssccves 310,695 56 
TsMOt WEG cc ccccccericsce 219,965 40 
ZORP GOS wcccccscsesseses 471,030 86 
Two years AZO ......seeee 413,520 79 
Three years ago .......05. 405,240 79 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 

Weekly 


No. capacity Output Pet. 

1920°*...... 49 329,370 157,190 47 
1919* 49 329,370 218,200 66 
1920T...... 63 419,610 188,100 44 
1919f...... 63 419,610 224,760 53 
*Week ending Sept. 25. tWeek ending 


Sept. 18. 
MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 25, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 3,423 3,823 4,675 3,053 
Duluth ........ 2,191 847 6,780 1,721 
Totals ....... 5,614 4,670 11,455 4,774 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Sept. 25, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















1920 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis .. 10,126 14,681 17,965 10,922 
Duluth ....... 6,232 2,137 17,597 3,992 
Totals ...... 16,358 16,818 35,662 14,914 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Sept. 25, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ... 1,048 4,448 8,019 218 
DOE i080 2,889 1,264 12,862 1,973 
Totals ....... 3,937 6,712 20,881 2,191 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was affected 
by the reduction in other commodities, 
and prices are much lower for the week. 
Rye was the exception, and it is about 
unchanged from a week ago. Although 
prices broke heavily on Saturday, they 
came back strong on Monday. Export 
news and light offerings were the main 
reasons for the strength. Mills and ship- 
pers were fair buyers. No. 2 closed on 
Sept. 27 at $1.77 bu. 

Corn was weak, and prices are 7c low- 
er than a week ago. Only the choice 
grades seemed to be in demand. No. 3 
yellow closed at $1.04@1.05 bu; No. 3 
mixed, $1.02@1.03. 

Oats were firm, compared with the 
futures. There was a demand, 
especially for the choice grades, and pre- 


miums were paid in order to get choice 
oats. Shippers were competing for sup- 
plies. No. 3 white closed at 527%,@53%%c 
bu; No. 4 white, 49%,@52%c. 

Barley was fairly active most of the 
week. Medium grades seemed to be in 
best request. Closing range, 70@95c bu. 


OIL MEAL QUIET 


The linseed oil meal market is quiet. 
Mills are receiving some inquiries for 
prompt shipment, but none of them are 
in a position to accept this business, as 
they are Well sold ahead and are prac- 
tically out of the market until November. 
While trade just at present is quiet, a 
good business is looked for all through 
the winter. Stocks in the hands of job- 
bers are reported to be fairly light, and 
mills, as a rule, have no surplus. With 
an enormous corn crop, which generally 
means a good demand for meal, and 
light stocks, mills expect a big trade in 
meal. Shipping directions have improved 
considerably. In fact, buyers in many 
instances are urgent and are very anx- 
ious to get their orders filled. Oil meal 
is quoted at $62 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The export situation in oil cake seems 
to be improving. Tidewater mills are re- 
ported to be doing a nice business with 
the Continent. Local mills are still un- 
able to do business abroad. Oil cake is 
quoted in the East at $58 ton, New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.491,; 
three-day, $3.49; 60-day, $3.45. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 30%. 


I. B. SWANSON CO. 


The I. B. Swanson Co., millfeeds, 116 
Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, has been 
incorporated, with $50,000 capital stock. 
I, B. Swanson is president, C. A. Beck- 
man vice president, John F. Cramp, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Swanson 
was with the Washburn-Crosby Co. for 
a number of years, and engaged in the 
teed business in this city in July, 1919. 
Mr. Cramp was local manager for the 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co. until April 
1, 1920. 


NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT CROP 


H. M. Giles, manager the Millers’ Na- 
tional Insurance Co., Minneapolis, recent- 
ly made a trip through North Dakota, 
and has the following to say about the 
crop in that state: “The wheat crop in 
North Dakota is hardly an average yield. 
In the Red River valley the gluten test 
on many samples at points from Fargo 
as far north as Grafton was very bad, 
and with few exceptions I hardly see how 
the mills can grind it other than as a 
mixture. 

“The best estimate I was able to get 
was a wheat crop of 70,000,000 bus over 
the state, which is better than last year. 
However, about 35,000,000 of it will be 
durum wheat, and it is very foul with 
wild oats and seeds, the dockage running 
from 6 per cent to as high as 52 per 
cent. 


were much better, and west in the Cando 
country the wheat showed up very good. 

“I found that in the valley the farm- 
ers’ elevators were nearly all filled up, 
and while they were getting cars to start 
with they were all complaining of the 
shortage, and it looks to me as if the 
houses would be filled up. I found that 
the farmers, in 80 per cent of the cases, 
were storing their wheat, not being sat- 
isfied with the price.” 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Screenings are down $3@5 ton. 


E. J. Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., St. Louis, was a Minneapolis visitor 


-last week, 


Ground barley has declined sharply and 
is quoted at $42 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Frank J. Kovarik, secretary and mana- 
ger Van Dusen Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is in Chicago this week. 

The Flour State Baking Co., St. Paul, 
is advertising quite extensively in the 
daily papers its new whole wheat loaf. 

T. H. Chambers, president of the 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis, has 
returned from a four months’ trip to 
England. 

Charles H. Sanborn, sales manager of 


“North of Grafton the gluten tests - 


1535 


the Russell-Miller Milling Co., leaves this 
week for a trip around the eastern branch 
offices of his company. 

J. H. Hammill, of the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., has gone to Portland, Oregon, 
to start up the new oatmeal mill of the 
Portland Flouring Mills Co. 


H. L, Ayers, resident manager at La 
Crosse, Wis., for the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., has purchased a membership in the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

Nine local bakers were among the 34 
dealers in foodstuffs arraigned for vio- 
lating short weight laws by W. P. Mor- 
gan, Minneapolis weighmaster, last week. 

The Zinsmaster Baking Co., St. Paul, 
is featuring a new unwrapped loaf called 
Brownie Twins Bread. It is being ad- 
vertised extensively in the daily papers. 

The annual election of officers, direc- 
tors and members of the boards of arbi- 
tration and appeals of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce is to be held 
Oct. 7. 

James Allen, of James Allen & Co., 
importers, Belfast, Ireland, was a Min- 
neapolis visitor last week. From here 
Mr. Allen left for Canada and the Pa- 
cific Coast, 


The Minneapolis Traffic Association 
estimates that the receipts of grain in 
Minneapolis this season are 6,000 cars 
below receipts for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 

W. J. Grover has resigned his position 
as sales manager for the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co., effective Oct. 1, to 
become manager of the Ladish Milling 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

O. P. B. Jacobson, Minnesota railroad 
and warehouse commissioner, attended a 
conference with North Dakota and South 
Dakota officials in Chicago last week on 
the car shortage situation. 


The estate of the late John Washburn, 

président of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, amounted to $13,475.503, 
d is expected to pay an inheritance tax 
f $101,559. Mr. Washburn died Sept. 
5, 1919, 
The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., has moved its Boston office from 
319 Washington Street to room 1128, 
Board of Trade Building, 131 State 
Street. This office is in charge of Wal- 
ter E. Fuller. 

A meeting is to be held, Oct. 5, in the 
Clearing House Association’s office, Min- 
neapolis, to consider claims against the 
membership in the Chamber of Commerce 
of J. J. Kennedy, who has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 






James J. Kennedy, grain broker, with 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis, has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy, due, he states, to unsuc- 
cessful speculation. Liabilities are given 
at $50,667, and assets at $38,153. 


The Osnabrock (N. D.) Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. has brought suit for $7,114 
against J. E. Stair, O. D. Christensen 
and W. O. Timmerman who, it is alleged, 
under the name of Stair, Christensen & 
Timmerman, sold grain for this elevator 
concern between February and May, 
1917, 

G. P. Harding, vice president E. S. 
Woodworth & Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
turned with his family from France, 
where he went to identify the. grave of 
his son, Lieutenant George H. Harding, 
of the Royal Flying Corps, who was 
killed in action. The body of Lieutenant 
Harding had been removed from the 
British cemetery to the American ceme- 
tery at Saux sur Somme. Mr. Harding 
said that he and his family are quite 
content to let their son rest in France 
within a few miles of where he fought 
and was brought down by a machine gun 
barrage. . 

L. S. Meeker, northwestern representa- 
tive of the Richmond Mfg. Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., reports the following sales: 
two No. 7 Niagara bran dusters and two 
floor jacks to the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, for its mills at Valley 
City and Grand Forks, N. D; one No. 7 
Niagara bran duster and one No. 2 floor 
jack to C. S. Christensen Co., Madelia, 
Minn; one No. 35 Niagara dust collector 
to the International Milling Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa; one No. 5 and one No, 7 
Niagara bran duster and two floor jacks 
to the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co, Min- 
neapolis. 
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Continued dullness, in which the wide 
fluctuations of the wheat market played 
an important part, controlled the milling 
situation to a large extent this week. It 
is thought by many Kansas City millers 
that, had the wheat market shown any 
signs of strength or stability, buyers 
would have been in the market on a wider 
scale than for some weeks past. 

Those mills which have sold flour to 
any extent whatever this week state that 
it was practically all contingent upon 
immediate delivery, which, as far as Kan- 
sas City is concerned, has been possible, 
as cars are practically available for what 
business is being done now. 

Some flour is being sold by Kansas 
City jobbers, but in many instances at 
sacrificial prices. For the most part this 
flour was clears and low grade. New 
York is practically out of the market, as 
very little inquiry was received from buy- 
ers in that market this week. 

Despite what must be the diminishing 
flour supplies of bakers, the point has 
not been reached where they are begin- 
ning to protect themselves against pos- 
sible shortages in the future. While 
prices have gone up and down the last 
several days, at no time have they reached 
the point where bakers appeared to con- 
sider them interesting. 

At the close of the week hard winter 
wheat short patent flour, cotton 98's, 
basis Kansas City, was quoted at $12.15 
@12.30, which is 10@20c under last 
week’s close. Straight grade, quoted at 
$11.40@11.50, is also under last week’s 
price 10@25c bbl. Ninety-five per cent 
declined 20@25c, and is quoted at $11.50 
@11.80. In the lower grades, first clear 
is quoted at $10@10.25, which is about 
25c lower than last week, and second 
elear $8.50@9.50. Low grade is quoted 
at $7.50@8.50. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for September shipment of 
millfeed continued light this week, buy- 
ers generally expressing a preference for 
October delivery. This is largely the re- 
sult of exceptionally good pastures this 
fall, making the need for feed in this 
territory less than usual. A little local 
inquiry is reported for November ship- 
ment, but none from the outside. Bran 
is quoted at $35@36 in 100-lb sacks, basis 
Kansas City. Gray shorts are quoted at 
$50@51, and brown shorts at 43@44. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ....cccccecccess 69,500 71 
Last week .......+++:5 - 68,000 70 
VOar AGO ....ccccccescceee 89,500 95 
Two years ago 69,300 84 





SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 91 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: . 
Pet. 


Flour 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 451,470 271,202 60 
Last week ....... 460,570 281,836 62 
Year ago .......- 425,970 370,806 86 
Two years ago ... 390,300 298,847 76 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,316 bbls this week, 9,949 last 
week, 7,328 a year ago and 3,746 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 


mestic business good, 37 fair, and 35 
slow. 
SOMETHING AILED THE BRAN 

A miller in the Southwest recently re- 
ceived the following letter of complaint 
from an Italian buyer in Pennsylvania: 
To Whom It May Concern. 

Dear Sir: This is to certify you that 
we have received the car load of flours 
and Middling—and Brans in which 
everything was all right. All are costum- 
er are very Satisy on flour thats is the 
best flour that they aver use and also the 
middlings is very satisfactory, but not as 
white as we expect it to be. But the 
Bran its not wat it auto be becouse all 
people thats they have use it they have 
made complain to me, and staded to me 
that the Bran is sour, and its all in lump, 
in the inside of the sack. So just im- 
magine the quantity that we got here— 
one hundred sacks. 

I think that the Bran as been wet, 
there, and not on the way to us becouse 
everything was dry. So Please let me 
now wat you are going to do about it. 
The flour is good and middlings also. 
But the Bran is not. So kindly help us 
out in this case, becouse we are poor and 
not millionaires, 


NOTES 


W. J. Kaull, president of the Kaull 
Milling Co.,/Kansas City, is in the East. 

H. S. Masters, of the H. S. Masters 
Brokerage Co., Kansas City, is in Texas 
on a business trip. 

A 25-bbl om gory! flour mill will short- 
ly be installed at Mountain Park, Okla., 
by William Barnes, 

W. C. Kreger, of the Kaull Milling Co., 
Kansas City, returned several days ago 
from a trip to the East. 

The Spring River Roller Mills, under 
the management of E. A. Barber, is now 
operating the 50-bbl flour mill at Verona, 
Mo. 


New tempering bins, capacity 11,400 
bus, have recently been completed for 
the Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kan- 
sas, 

Thad Hoffman, manager of the grain 
department of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. at Wichita, Kansas, spent several 
days in Kansas City this week. 

E. V. Hoffman, general manager of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., and H. J. 
Owens, sales manager of the company’s 
Kansas City mill, are in the East. 

D. H. Kresky has made application to 
change his membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade from the Gateway 
Milling Co., Inc., to E. F. Leland & Co. 

The General Commission Co., located 
in the New England Building, Kansas 
City, has moved to new quarters in the 
same building, now occupying suite 407- 
408. 

J. T. McClelland, formerly with the 
Milling Products Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
is now in charge of the sales department 
of the Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, 
Kansas, ; 

The Gering (Neb.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has just recently been organized for 
the purpose of building a 50-bbl flour 
mill. The plant will be operated by 
electricity. i 

The Craig (Colo.) Farmers’ Milling & 
Elevator Co. is installing a 25-bbl flour 
mill in connection with its elevator. The 
mill will be in operation by the middle 
of next month. 

C. E. Shepard, who recently resigned 
from the sales department of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, is now in 
the export department of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co. 

F. K. Pettus, in the sales department 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 


Kansas City, returned from Philadelphia 
on Saturday, where he was married to 
Miss Enna Longaer. 

James A. Wilson, director of extension 
of the Oklahoma State Agricultural Col- 
lege, stated Thursday that the state’s 
corn crop would in all probability aver- 
age 30 bus to the.acre this year. 

According to an announcement by the 
Kansas state board of agriculture, Her- 
bert C. Hoover will speak on co-opera- 
tive marketing at a conference of agricul- 
ture leaders at Topeka, Kansas, Oct. 13. 

Excavation work was started this week 
for the new flour mill to be built at Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, for the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. A temporary 
switch track has been laid for handling 
the construction material. 

E. L. Stancliff, sales manager of the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, who spent a couple 
of days in Kansas City during the week, 
stated that the company’s new 1,000-bbl 
flour mill is now under roof. It is hoped 
to have it in operation by Jan. 1. 

Two special cars have been engaged by 
Kansas City grain dealers to go to the 
annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association in Minneapolis next 
month. Twenty-six reservations have al- 
ready been made, and others are ex- 
pected. 

The Malden, Mo., grain interests have 
made application to the Missouri state 
grain inspection department for the 
establishment of a licensed inspection 
office at that place. The department is 
making arrangements to comply with this 
request. 

E. M. Hibbs, manager of the feed de- 
partment of the Kemper Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, is arranging to go with a party 
of Kansas City feed dealers to the first 
annual convention of the United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association at Chi- 
cago next month. 

J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture, in-a recent 
statement to farmers regarding the hold- 
ing of wheat for higher prices, said: 
“Sell. your wheat when you are able to 
dispose of it at a profit. Holding it for 
a higher price makes a speculator of the 
farmer.” 

Kansas City millers report the car 
situation considerably easier. The ap- 
parent improvement is due to a certain 
extent to dullness in the flour trade, 
making the demand for cars lighter. 
Country mills, particularly those on 
branch lines, say that they have noticed 
no improvement in the situation. 

According to a recent order of the 
Kansas court of industrial relations, rail- 
roads must furnish a farmer, if he de- 
sires to ship his wheat directly to a ter- 
minal market without selling it to his 
local elevator, cars on the same terms as 
those under which they are furnished the 
elevator. The new rule, setting aside the 
old requirement that for a farmer to 
secure a car he must have his grain on 
the right of way, requires that a car set 
at 10 o’clock in the morning must be 
loaded and billed out the same day. 


WICHITA 

Little change.can be noticed in the 
flour and millfeed business during the 
week, although some of the mills report 
domestic business fairly good and show- 
ing slow improvement. Big buyers are 
still inclined to be cautious, and are not 
buying far ahead. The business being re- 
ceived is mostly from the jobbing trade 
for immediate shipment, although a few 
sales have been made during the week 
for 30-day delivery. The car situation 
is slightly improved, but there is still 
considerable trouble in obtaining a suf- 
ficient number of cars. Flour and mill- 
feed prices declined somewhat from last 
week’s prices. Quotations, basis cottons, 
Kansas City: short patent, $12.30@13; 
straight, $12.30@12.50; 95 per cent, 
$12.10@12.70; first clear, $11.10@11.30. 
Bran, $35@36 ton, basis Kansas City; 
gray shorts, $55@58. 

WICHITA WHEAT SHOW 

Wichita’s Gold Jubilee, which cele- 
brates the city’s fiftieth anniversary, and 
the Tenth Annual International Wheat 
Show, will be held here Oct. 4-16. Coun- 
ty exhibits of horticulture and agricul- 
ture, including products of Kansas and 
Oklahoma, be ‘shown. ‘A total of 
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$10,000 in premiums will be paid. Among 
the extra features are:. $25,000 hippo- 
drome, $10,000 historical pageant, nu- 
merous parades, and concerts by several 
celebrated musical artists. This year’s 
show promises to be the most elaborate 
of its kind ever held in the Southwest. 
Henry B. Marks, of Chicago, a well- 
known show man, is the manager of the 
show. 
AGAINST BOARDS OF TRADE 


It was announced at a meeting of th 
Kay County Wheat Growers, at Ponca 
City, Okla., Sept. 16, that the Nationa! 
Wheat Growers’ Association will petition 
Congress to enact laws that will preven! 
the various boards of trade throughout 
the country from dealing in futures 
Mr. Hackney, one of the speakers, said 
“We do not need the board of trade. W: 
do need to market our wheat as deman 
is made, but not in a lump as has bee: 
the custom heretofore. In a very shor 
time the issue will come down to the ok 
basis of supply and demand, and the day 
is not very far distant when the farmer 
will control the grain markets.” Frank 
Smith, another speaker, reported thai 
local sales agents, who will control th 
shipping of wheat from their sections an 
keep track of every bushel of wheat tha 
is handled from each section, are bein 
appointed in each wheat growing com 
munity. 

NOTES 

F, O. Jones, until recently sales mar 
ager of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., let 
this city Sept. 16 for Chicago en rout 
to Atlantic City, to attend the nation: 
bakers’ convention. Mr. Jones is no 
sales manager of the Goerz Flour Mil! 
Co., Newton, Kansas, 

N. M. Vilm, for many years a mill 
at Winfield and Wichita, and who r 
signed from the milling business in 191 
to enter farming, was a Wichita visit: 
this week. Mr. Vilm is planning on r 
entering the milling business in the ne 
future. No definite arrangements ha 
yet been made as to location, etc. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Sept. 25.—Rapid flu 
tuations in the wheat market have pr: 
vented millers, apparently, from maki 
any reduction in the price of flour, 
spite of reductions in other commoditic:, 
and very little buying in this market his 
been the result. Prices, for the mo 
part, have. remained this week similar 
those of last. The amount of flour 
booked for future delivery here as we'l 
as in the Carolinas through local deale’s 
is much less than is ordinarily purchase: 
at this season of the year. Buyers a'c 
still hopeful that flour will follow t 
downward course of other commoditi 

Kansas patents are quoted this we:k 
at $12.70@13.75, northwestern spring 
flours $13@14.75, and winter patents «t 
$12@12.75. Other brands range arouid 
the prices of last week, and are in 
tively quoted. 

The millfeed market moves along w ‘h 
the same lack of interest which has been 
apparent for the last few weeks. \o 
price change, to any extent, is noted t iis 
week, spring wheat brans being quo cd 
at $51@52 ton, western middlings at >t 
@69, standard middlings at $61.5 
64.50, and red dog at $76.50. 


NOTES 

While what is expected to be the | g- 
gest corn crop in the country’s history 
is approaching maturity, local grain d:\I- 
ers are watching the horizon with m ch 
interest and considerable misgiving. | 'c- 
mand for corn is notably slack, espec :l- 
ly for export, and the consequent we k- 
ening in the corn market, by its effeci on 
other grains, is being felt here with no 
enthusiasm. 

Cash corn in Norfolk has declined 50c 
within the last two months, the new © op 
not having made its appearance, nd 
prices quoted being on 1919 corn. iis 
crop is extensively grown in this sec! on, 
and farmers who put a great dea’ of 
their land in corn are watching the ©ar- 
ket with uneasiness. Local farmers, |ow- 
ever, have not intimated whether or not 
they will be satisfied with the price: 4s 
indicated. While they may have to ‘ake 
a smaller price for their corn, it i; in 
bulk so much larger than usual that ‘hey 
expect to break even, if not better. 

Josep A. Lestiz. 
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DEADLOCK IN EXPORTS 


Che situation with regard to over-sea 

porting trade in Canadian flour has 

n well canvassed by mills and ex- 

rters within the last few weeks. The 

nbination of circumstanves operating 
retard trade is such that no one can 

,v see much ground of optimism. 

hen reduced to its fundamentals the 

iestion becomes one of ocean freights 
ad sterling exchange. 

lhe matter of ocean freights has late- 

had a good deal of study on the part 

millers, without any fruitful results. 
ic Atlantic shipping companies’ dis- 
imination against flour makes compe- 
tion with wheat impossible, and no 
iount of argument or persuasion has 
effect upon this policy. Appeals to 
e Canadian government are equally 
uitless, nor does the fact that flour 
rgo has dropped to the vanishing point 
em to weigh with the shipping com- 
panies, though they admit they need the 
business and are doing a good deal of 

nvassing among millers for it. As a 

nsequence of this contradictory state 
of affairs, flour shippers have reached the 
conclusion that the inspiration of the 
iscriminatory policy comes from higher 

In other words, it is believed to be 
i matter of public policy on the part of 
uthorities in London, and intended to 
ike the place of a customs tariff against 
iports of manfactured goods. 

This being the situation, Canadian 
nillers are now casting about for means 
whereby they may, if possible, beat the 
ame. Some weeks ago it was thought 
that this could be done by the use of the 
ocean marine service of the Canaaian 
government, and representation to this 
end was made to the government at Ot- 
tawa when the cabinet ministers con- 
erned expressed sympathy. So far, 
iothing has followed. 

\fter a reasonable period of waiting, 
he trade is again seeking salvation else- 

here. It is plain that if the deadlock 


to be broken the power will have to- 


me from within, and a plan seriously 
nder consideration is that of uniting 
for the purpose of making up cargo lots 
under private chartering. A number of 
yood markets are open to this kind of 
trading, and the practice of the period 
f control points the way. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Some flour business is being. done in’ 


domestic markets, but the amount is lim- 
ited. The week’s events have not con- 
inced buyers that present prices will 
hold. In fact, they have engendered the 
)pposite opinion. Friday’s break in 
wheat is regarded as a particularly im- 
ressive demonstration of general inse- 
irity. Until the market reaches a point 
where buyers may feel safe in operating, 
— will be no great improvement in 
sales, 

Meanwhile the spring wheat mills are 
all covering the requirements of the trade 
promptly. Daily needs are easily met 
out of stocks on hand, and new supplies 
will be available as soon as receipts of 
wheat have reached their usual October 
volume. Prices are/held at the level of 
a week ago, top patents being quoted at 
$14 bbl, in 98-Ib | sso and ie curs at 
$13.50, delivered Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for spot cash. 

_ Ontario soft winter wheat flour is sell- 
ng in moderate quantities at around 
$10.50 bbl for a straight grade, in sec- 
ond-hand jute bags, on track, Toronto or 


Montreal basis, which is eqhivalent to 
$10.20, bulk, same basis. 

The only outside market that is now 
taking any quantity of Canadian flour 
is the United States. Substantial busi- 
ness of this kind is reported by mills at 
various points in Canada. The markets 
purchasing are chiefly in the eastern 
states, and many more buyers are par- 
ticipating than is generally supposed. 
A common price for best brands of top 
patents is $12.45 bbl, New York or Phila- 
delphia basis, while others are going at 
figures ranging down to $12.10, New 
York funds, which give the Canadian 
sellers a premium of about 11 per cent. 

Over-sea flour buyers are not operat- 
ing here. Sales to Great Britain are 
impossible at Royal Commission prices, 
while the more remote markets are not 
seeking flour at present. Newfoundland 
and the West Indies are also marking 
time. A fair average of current mill 
quotations for springs for shipment to 
Great Britain would be 102s per 280 lbs, 
in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f. Liverpool, London 
or Glasgow, while cables are offering 
around 94s. Ontario soft winters for 
export are worth 93s 6d per 280 Ibs, 
c.i.f., while buyers are offering 86s 6d. 

Some United States mills have been 
testing the Canadian market with offers 
of their top patents at $12.65 bbl, and 
clears at $12, in jute, Toronto pasis, in 
New York funds. The handicap of rate 
of exchange prevents business. 


MILLFEED 


Buyers are mostly out of the market. 
They believe present prices are too high, 
and expect reductions as soon as new 
crop milling is in full swing, which 
should be soon. Bran is selling at $54 
ton, and shorts at $59, in bags, delivered 
Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


New crop Manitoba wheat is now 
reaching eastern mills, but not in any 
quantity. Another week should see more 
ample supplies. The strike of seamen 
at Fort William has had the effect of 
further retarding deliveries that would 
have been slow in any case. Ontario 
winter wheat is in good supply at steady 
prices. The sharp fluctuations in spring 
wheat do not react upon winters to any 
extent. They are already much below 
their value in relation to springs. New 
crop No. 1 northern is now quoted at 
$2.80 bu, track, Bay ports; No. 2 red or 
white Ontario winters, $2.40, in wagon- 
loads, country points, or $2.50, in car lots, 
point of shipment. 


ROLLED OATS 


No business worth mentioning is being 
done in rolled oats or oatmeal. New 
crop will begin to move shortly but, as 
lower prices are in prospect, buyers will 
wait for the decline before ordering. 
There is some inquiry for oatmeal for 
export, but it is really impossible now 
to give any indication of the outlook for 
business. Everything waits for the ex- 
pected decline in prices. Rolled oats are 
being quoted in a nominal way at $4.80 
per bag of 90 lbs, in jobbing quantities, 
delivered to the Ontario retail trade, and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb packages, at 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


OIL CAKE 


Mills are quoting linseed oil cake at 
$72@73 ton, and meal at $74@76, f.o.b. 
Montreal. 

COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are sharing in the general 
decline. New crop deliveries in Ontario 
are small, farmers being busy with plow- 
inv and other work. Quotations: No. 2 
white Ontario oats, 68@73c bu, country 
points; barley, $1.15@1.20; rve, $1.75; 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 7434,c,—in 


store, Fort William. American corn, No. 
3 yellow, $1.65, track, Toronto. 
NOTES 

Good quality feed flour is selling here 
at $3.60@3.75 per bag, delivered. 

The Thomas H. Elliott mill and grain 
elevator at Cheltenham, Ont., burned 
Sept. 19. There were about 2000 bus 
of grain in the elevator at the time. 

The amount of spring wheat grown in 
Ontario becomes smaller every year, and 
is now confined mostly to goose wheat. 
Any offering so far this season has been 
bought by the trade on a basis of $2.35 
bu for car lots at country points. 

Arrivals of new crop spring wheat 
flour from western mills are light. Dis- 
tributors in Ontario who represent west- 
ern mills are complaining of slow deliv- 
ery, but if prices continue their present 
course they may have reason to be thank- 
ful that orders booked were light. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Sept. 25.—The do- 
mestic demand for flour in the western 
provinces is good. Mills have sufficient 
orders on hand to keep them running to 
capacity. As has been the case since 
millers resumed the manufacture of pre- 
war grades, the demand is nearly all for 
first patent flour. Bakers are buying the 
lower grades to some extent, but these 
sales are not in proportion with those for 
the highest grades. Prices are 20c bbl 
below last week’s quotations. 

Some of the western milling plants re- 
port some export business to the Ameri- 
can side, but the volume of this trade is 
not large. Inquiries from the other side 
are chiefly for future delivery. 

Mills at points further west, whose op- 
erations have been delayed on account of 
inadequate supplies of wheat, now have 
all they require and are running steadily. 

Prices for spring wheat flour, in 98-Ilb 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 

r—Patent— 
First Second 
Ontario, from Port Arthur west.$13.15 $12.65 


Manitoba points ......-seceseee 13.15 12.65 
Saskatchewan points .......... 13.05 12.55 
Alberta— 

Edmonton and points east.... 12.95 12.45 

Points west of Edmonton..... 13.05 12.55 
British Columbia— 

Revelstoke territory ......... 13.15 12.65 

Const territory ...sscececcces 13.35 12.85 
Vancouver Island (Victoria).... 13.40 12.90 
PrimOS RUPOTE 2c cccccccccssises 13.55 13.05 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying 
ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c 
over. Package differentials: 98's, cotton, 30c 
bbl over jute basis; 49's, cotton, 45c over; 
24’s, cotton, 55c over. Jute covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra, 


WHEAT 

Wheat receipts at Winnipeg for week 
ending Sept. 23 show a great increase 
over those for preceding week; totaling 
4,814 cars, against 2,797. 

Wheat prices have made some sharp 
breaks in sympathy with American mar- 
kets, and trading throughout the week 
has been fairly active. The new sample 
market is now in commission, and is ap- 
parently being put to good use, although 
the volume of business has not, so far, 
been large. 

Following are the closing prices of No. 
1 northern wheat for each day of the 
week ending Sept. 24, basis in store, Fort 
William and Port Arthur: 





-—Futures—, 
Cash Oct. Dec. 
Sept. $2.79 $2.67 $2.47% 
Sept. -78% 2.65% 2.47% 
Sept. 2.68 2.56 2.40% 
Sept. 2.73% 2.59% 2.42 
Sept. 2.70% 259% 2.42 
Sept. 2.64% 2.54% 2.35% 
RYE FLOUR 


Business in this product is at a stand- 
still, and for the time being the local mill 


is idle. Prices have declined. Today’s 
quotations: white, $10.50 bbl, in 98-lb 
bags; straight grades, $10; dark, $7.50,— 
f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 

There is no change in prices for mill- 
feed, for which there exists a very heavy 
demand. Some of the western plants re- 
port more orders for bran and shorts 
than they can handle, but at most points 
the active grinding for flour is keeping 
things even. Following are the prices, in 
mixed or straight car lots, delivered: 
Manitoba, bran $49 ton, shorts $54; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $48, shorts $53; Alberta, 
Edmonton and points east, bran $47, 
shorts $52; Alberta, points west of Ed- 
monton, bran $48, shorts $53; British 
Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran $50, 
shorts $55; British Columbia, coast terri- 
tory, bran $51, shorts $56; Prince Rupert, 
bran $53, shorts $58. 

LINSEED MEAL 

Prices for this product have increased, 
and fine ground meal is today quoted at 
$85 ton, in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and 
cake, in bulk, at $85. 

OATMEAL 

There is little change in the market for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Demand is fair- 
ly good at old prices. Today’s quota- 
tions for rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, deliv- 
ered to the trade: Manitoba, $4.50; Sas- 
katchewan, $4.60; Alberta, $4.70. Oat- 
meal is quoted at 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Prices for coarse grains have declined. 
Trade is fair, but movement is slow. Fri- 
day’s quotations: No, 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 7434,c; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, $1.134,; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.8114,—in store, Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 

NOTES 


A grain elevator at Herbert, Sask., 
burned Sept. 20, and 10,000 bus of wheat 
were destroyed. 

The annual meeting of the Calgary 
Grain Exchange was held in that city last 
week. R.M. Mahoney was elected presi- 
dent, and J. Thorardson vice president. 


According to a report from British Co- 
lumbia, damage amounting to nearly $1,- 
000,000 has been caused to the oat crops 
on the lower mainland by the heavy rains 
of the past week. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
reached Winnipeg from Toronto this 
week, on a tour of inspection to Brandon, 
Calgary and other western points. 


The first car of grain to be handled by 
Winnipeg’s new sample market was 
shipped from Erickson, Man., marked 
“for sample trading,” and was sold to 
the Thunder Bay Terminal Elevator Co. 
at $2.803%, bu, for delivery at the com- 
pany’s elevator at Fort William. 


At time of writing no definite an- 
nouncement has been made with regard 
to the seaman’s strike at Port Arthur. 
During the past two days, however, sev- 
eral boats have cleared from that port, 
and an early settlement of the trouble is 
now expected. Authorities state that the 
tie-up at Port Arthur has not interfered 
with the movement of the crop to any 
extent. 

A sample market for grain has been 
established at Winnipeg, and the first car 
of wheat to be sold on sample was han- 
dled by the grain exchange this week. 
Grain in the prairie provinces is so uni- 
form in character that the straight grad- 
ing system has hitherto answered all re- 
quirements. It is recognized, however, 
that sample trading is sometimes ad- 





of lower grades of 
gu tion of a mark 
re is strongly ap- 





y 

F. O. Fowler, secretary of the North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association, Winni- 
peg, since its inception, has resigned, and 

in future devote his whole time to 
the grain exchange clearing house, with 
which he has been associated for many 
ears. The reopening of the wheat mar- 
ket for future trading and the conse- 
quent increase in voles of clearing 
house business have made this step neces- 
sary. Matthew Snow, pioneer grain man 
in western Canada and well known to 
the trade here for a great number of 
years, has been elected manager and sec- 
retary in Mr. Fowler’s place. 
G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 


Monrnreat, Que., Sept. 25.—There has 
been no change in the flour situation to 
speak of during the past week. The local 
demand for spring wheat flour continues 
fairly active, as far as mixed cars are 
concerned, but millers claim it is still 
evident that buyers are sticking closely 
to a hand-to-mouth policy. Prices re- 
main unchanged, with top patents quoted 
at $14 bbl, second patents at $13.50, and 
strong bakers at $13.30, delivered, with 
10c off for cash. 

No new business from export markets 
has been reported during the week, it 
still being evident that our prices are 
altogether too high to interest foreign 
buyers. Cable offers to the West Indies 
at current market levels have not met 
with any reply, which leads millers to 
believe that sufficient supplies have been 
purchased to cover immediate require- 
ments, and that buyers are holding off in 
anticipation of lower prices. 

Local brokers report winter wheat 
flour supplies easier to obtain, and state 
that, owing to purchases being confined 
to immediate requirements, prices have 
eased off. Car lots of choice grades are 
quoted at $11@11.30 bbl, in second-hand 

ute bags, ex-track, and broken lots at 

11.80@12, ex-store, 

Although the market for white corn 
flour has been quiet and easy, there has 
been no further change in prices, and 
sales of small lots are reported at $11.50 
bbl, ex-track. 

Rye flour is quiet, and small lots have 
been sold during the week at $10@10.50 
bbl, in jute, delivered. 

Demand for millfeed in mixed cars has 
been fairly strong, but supplies are 
scarce. This has had a tendency to keep 
prices firm, bran being quoted in car lots 
at $54.50 ton, and shorts at $59.50, ex- 
track, for spot cash. 


NOTES 


The annual general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, will be held at the 
head offices of the company on Oct. 14. 


George E. Goldie, late manager of the 
flour og tem Canadian Wheat 
Board, will leave Montreal on Oct. 2 for 
Toronto, from whence he will move to 
his new home in Highland, Cal., on Oct. 9. 


T. J. Grigas. 





GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga. Sept. 25.—The flour 
trade continues dull and narrow, with 

rices showing a decline from last week. 

akers patents in jute are quoted at 
$11.50, and soft wheat high patents at 
$13.25, with very little doing. The trade 
is making lower offers, and will wait for 
a further decline before booking for fu- 
ture shipments. Stocks are low, and buy- 
ing is light to meet immediate demand. 
The general tone of the market is quiet, 
and tendencies are to lower prices of 
‘all commodities, regardless of the cost 
of production. Mills are covering larger 
territories in the effort to sell goods. 

Millfeeds are quoted $2@3 lower this 
week, and demand is only fair. Stocks 
are low, but sufficient to meet demand. 

Cottonseed meal remains steady, but 
very little doing. Cottonseed is moving 
very slowly to the mills, although they 
advanced the price. Cottonseed hulls re- 
main unchan and in fair demand. 
New crop hulls are now available, and 
some are moving. 

J. Hore Trower. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR IN CHICAGO 


Western Canadian millers have offered 
enough flour in this market, and at such 
low figures, within the week, to cause 
many who have been consistently bearish 
still further to hold off in making pur- 
chases. Some, who have been undecided 
as to when to buy, are sitting tighter, 
awaiting further developments. 

Three or four direct representatives 
from the Dominion mills have been in 
Chicago for about a week. Their quota- 
tions to the trade on new flour have 
ranged 80c@$2 bbl under some of the 
spring wheat mills. The week opened 
with values placed by these mill repre- 
sentatives for 95 per cent patents at 
$11.50@11.80, jute, Chicago. The most 
striking illustration of the noncompeti- 
tive low values named was in the case of 
what one mill terms its short patent, 
concerning which the claim is made that 
it is equal to one of the well-known Min- 
neapolis mill brands. It was offered at 
about $2 bbl under the Minneapolis made 
flour, or around $11.90, jute, Chicago. 
The quotation was named Thursday and 
Friday after the decline in wheat. On 
most of the flour offered by the mills 
across the border the terms are for Octo- 
ber-November delivery. 

Flour coming from Canada is shipped 
here with freight charges to be paid by 
the buyer, yet included in the cost price 
as named by the mills. The freight rate, 
for example, on flour from Saskatoon to 
Chicago is $1.14 bbl. 

The amount of Canadian flour sold so 
far is not large, but is enough to cut 
some figure. Bookings have not been in 
Chicago alone, but with a few of the 
bakers in Minneapolis who are in direct 
competition with the Minneapolis mills. 
Buyers here look upon this new angle of 
lower flour values as prophetic of a 
greatly reduced range from the mills in 
this country. They. say that if the mills 
here are not able to quote lower prices 
on their flour, due to the present wheat 
values, wheat must by some means be re- 
duced. 

Aside from sales of the Canadian mills 
and bookings of some of the lower grades 
of flour, the week was uneventful and 
quite in line with the dullness that has 
prevailed so long. If anything, the senti- 
ment of buyers and even of some brokers 
and millers’ agents is more bearish than 
it has been. All of which is not condu- 
cive toward a steady flour market. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL FLOUR SALES 


The opinion is expressed here that 
more than the usual quantity of the flour 
that will be sold in Chicago this winter 
will be of the established mill brands. 
Close observers of trade conditions base 
their theory on the present money mar- 
ket. It is hinted that the large jobbers, 
wholesale grocers and flour merchants 
are not going to tie up large sums of 
money in flour, as has been the custom 
in the past. 

The disastrous sugar losses to many 
dealers here and elsewhere have had a 
depressing effect on the buying and sell- 
ing of that and commodities subject to 
the possibility of sudden losses. 


FLOUR REVIEW 


Chicago millers are more hopeful of a 
betterment in business, because they find, 
at the close of the week, considerably 
more orders on their books than they 
have had for some time. The bookings 
have not come from local buyers, but 
from the central and eastern markets, 


mainly Philadelphia, New York City and 
New York state. The aggregate book- 
ings, however, are not of a sufficient 
amount to startle the more depressed 
millers. Probably not half of the mill 
capacity was sold on any one day. 
ocally, the trade is bearish to a very 

great extent. Each break in wheat has 
had a depressing effect on present trade. 
Bakers seem to be more bearish than 
jobbers and wholesale grocers. However, 
clears and a fair volume of 95 per cent 
atents have found an outlet here of 
ate. Southwestern mill values remain 
lower than some grades from spring 
wheat mills, based on prompt shipments. 
For the former most mills are asking 
$11.60@12.20, and for spring, new flour, 
around $12.30@12.60, jute, Chicago. 

Millfeed values show a decided decline. 
The larger jobbers here and in the East 
show no interest in offers. Perhaps the 
best offal now salable is spring bran at 
$40@41 ton, which is $1.50@2 less than 
two weeks ago. The jobber of offal no 
doubt has a firm conviction that there 
will be lower values soon, and a more 
plentiful supply of all grades. 

New rye flour is to be had more freely 
than at the beginning of former crop 
seasons. Demand, however, is slow. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIO WOOK ooccccscvccosece 20,500 70 
EMSE WOOK ceocccsvocccsees 18,250 64 
ZORP GOD cccicvievecsencres 24,750 91 
TWO YeCArs ABO ....secseees 15,250 56 


EFFECT OF THE PRICE CUT 


A cut of 14 to 31 per cent in automo- 
biles by Henry Ford, accompanied by a 
reduction of 25 to 30 per cent and more 
by the leading mail order houses in many 
lines of goods, particularly clothing and 
shoes, also the reduction of 30 to 40 per 
cent in cotton goods by eastern manu- 
facturers, have created a pessimistic feel- 
ing in all lines, and been reflected in the 
flour and grain markets. Prices have de- 
clined sharply, with heavy realizing by 
longs and increased bear pressure, while 
bull sentiment has been completely 
crushed. Prices for corn are down to 
the lowest since June, 1917, when Decem- 
ber sold at 92c. 

EXPORT WHEAT BUYING 

Export buying of wheat during the 
week aggregated 15,000,000 bus, of which 
10,000,000 were on Sept. 22, and advanced 
prices sharply. It was the second largest 
day’s export business on record. On one 
day during the early stages of the war 
10,000,000 bus were bought by foreign- 
ers. 

The fact that exporters were able to 
buy so much wheat without affecting the 
market to any extent, and its failure to 
stimulate increased speculative buying, 
were generally commented upon. The 
wheat was secured from leading longs 
and speculators. Those who have been 
extremely bullish on the strong statistical 
situation, in most instances took profits 
on the following day, regarding the mar- 
ket as in no condition to respond perma- 
nently to bullish conditions. The selling 
was also induced by the reduction of 
commodity prices. 

While the statistical situation is un- 
usually strong, speculatively the market 
is weak. It will be no surprise to the 
trade to see a good decline in prices un- 
less there is continued heavy export buy- 
ing, and a change in the pessimistic feel- 
ing which exists in all lines. One house 
sold over 3,000,000 bus for export on one 
day during the week, and there were 
3,000,000 bus Canadian wheat sold at the 
same time. Much of the hard winter 


_wheat is to go out via the Gulf, and is 
for loading extending into January. 





September 29, 1920 


It is said that ome cash handler has 
6,000,000 bus wheat sold for export, and 
part of the futures bought against it. 
Country sales of wheat the past few days 
have increased slightly, owing to the de- 
cline in prices. 


NOTES 


J. R. Short, manager of the flour de 
partment of the Quaker Oats Co., will 
spend the greater part of next week in 
the East. 

Germany bought wheat liberally at 37 
over Chicago December at Atlantic port 
in the closing days of the week for Oc 
tober and November shipment. 

Several cargoes of rye have been load 
ed out during the week for eastern ship 
ment, and indications are that the stock 
will be shipped out as fast as the grain i 
available. 

W. C. Hoareau, district manager o 
the Interprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd 
Saskatoon, Sask., has been in Chicago th: 
greater part of the week calling on loca 
buyers and offering the mill’s products 

Cash handlers with large sales mad 
for specified loadings are uneasy, as sea 
board exporters have in a few instance 
refused te accept the grain when no! 
loaded by the time indicated in the con 
tract. 

Chicago’s stocks of wheat are 928,00: 
bus, a decrease of 13,000 bus last week. 
The visible supply increased 2,267,000 bu 
compared with 7,552,000 last year. Th 
total is 24,885,000 bus, against 77,267,0( 
last year. 

The War department is to open bic 
here, Oct. 1, calling for 25,255 bbls har« 
winter 95 per cent, and 7,653 bbls sof! 
winter wheat flour. The awards will lx 
made at the headquarters, 1819 West 
Thirty-ninth Street. 

Sales of 100,000 bus corn were made a! 
Chicago, today, for export in October at 
15e over December, f.o.b. here. The: 
were also export sales of 100,000 bus oat 
No. 3 white oats closed 2@2%%¢ unde: 
December, and No. 3 white at 14c¢ under 

Paul F. Fisher, Detroit, Mich., w! 
has been representing the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, f 
some time, has been engaged by tl 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, for 
Michigan territory, with headquarters at 
Detroit. 

Paul Schulze, president of the Schulz: 
Baking Co., spent the greater part of 
the week in the East. Mr. Schulze is ci 
cidedly bearish on flour values, and sta! 
ed, early in the week, that the quotations 
of the low range on Canadian flour he: 
are not especially attractive to him. 

Wheat prices on Sept. 24 were $1 bu 
under the top made during the wa 
Minneapolis brands of flour were off ai- 
most $4 bbl, corn was $1.07, oats 62c, rye 
93c, pork $20.35, lard over $16, short ri!) 
$13, hogs $6, cattle $3.50 and sheep $9.(i", 
lower than the extreme war levels of 
values, 

Shipping sales of wheat to mills dur- 
ing the week were over 400,000 bus, co: 
exceeded 500,000, oats 800,000 and barl:\ 
44,000. There were sales of 160,000 | 
rye and 15,000 bus barley to the seaboa'|, 
also of 400,000 bus wheat for export and 
50,000 bus oats to the seaboard, with s«\- 
eral small lots of corn for export during 


“the week. ‘ 


W. C. Kreger, secretary and manag:r 
of the Kaull Milling Co., Kansas Ci 
was here Monday and Tuesday cont 
ring with the firm’s Chicago represen '- 
tive, the J. E. Herbert Co., with ref: '- 
ence to local conditions and future tra 
He stated that the company’s new ||, 
just completed, would probably be plac:d 
in operation next week. 


Wheat receipts at primary mark«'\s, 
July 1 to Sept. 25, aggregate 104,991,''0 
bus, compared with 177,852,000 last yor. 
Chicago is apparently out of the wh: it 
trade this year, as it has received oly 
14,834,000 bus, compared with 49,847,(\0 
last year. Kansas City is also showin. 4 
big deficit in its receipts, having 21,4‘ 5,- 
000 bus, against 40,620,000 last year. 

At the present price of oats it takes 4 
bushel to buy one dozen eggs. Farmers 
are nt getting more than 50c bu oF 
their oats, and in some sections |°ss. 
Country elevator operators are using |)0x 
cars to move corn, and are holding bck 
their oats. September oats are selling 4t 
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a full carrying charge discount under De- 
cember, for the first time in several years. 

Steam coal, such as is generally used 
by mills, is to be had more freely than it 
was a few weeks ago, regardless of the 
complaints of a scarcity for home use. 


Prevailing’ prices are $6.50@7.25, mine-- 


run or lump, at Illinois or Indiana mines. 
Freight rates vary from $1.78 to $2.10 
per ton. During prewar times, this 
srade of coal was available at 90c@ 
$1.05 ton at the mines. 


Cash houses are long September rye 
igainst sales to the seaboard. Within a 
hort time 3,000,000 bus have been sold 
for September and October shipment, 
ind bought against it. Hedgers have 
sold September rye and, being unable to 
ffect settlement, are forwarding the 
ish grain for delivery. Chicago is the 
ighest of all western rye markets, and 
ve is coming here from the Northwest, 
t. Louis, Milwaukee and Toledo. 


Labor conditions have improved ma- 
erially during the past two months, and 
here are now more workers than jobs. 
Common labor is in better supply, and 
killed workers are more numerous. The 
utomobile and other interests have laid 
{fF many men and women. Railroad of- 
cials say that more car repairers are 
vailable, and they are doing their work 
better, so that repairs last longer. An 
nerease in car repairing has made more 
‘ox cars available for the movement of 
vrain. A speeding up in the movement 
if trains has also helped the grain 
traffic. 


Congestion exists in September corn 
nd rye. The Armour Grain Co. is re- 
rarded as the largest holder of cash and 
September corn. It has bought cash corn 
in the market and sold the September. It 
has also sold September on bulges. On 
Sept. 22 a scare among the shorts set 
prices up 24c within an hour, which was 
followed by a break later in the week. 
(he advance was so unexpected that 
many holders were unable to unload. In- 
dications are for heavy receipts for the 
balance of the month. Chicago received 
3,726,000 bus for the week, and the Sep- 
tember movement is expected to be over 
11,000,000 bus. There will be heavy deliv- 
eries of corn in cars on track in the 
losing days of the month, 





WISCONSIN 
Mi.wauKkee, Wis., Sept. 25.—Flour 
business continues very dull. Most mill- 


ers report light trade, although prices 
were reduced following the decline in 
cash wheat. Most buyers are holding off, 
looking for still lower prices. Early in 
the week there were some bookings, but 
millers are not trying to force sales. 
Most of them have an accumulation of 
old orders and are operating to the ex- 
tent that shipping directions come in. 
Buyers appear to have fair stocks, and 
are in no hurry to make new purchases. 
Mills with old-established brands are op- 
erating fairly well. Offerings of choice 
milling wheat were rather light, but most 
of the millers have fair stocks on hand. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patents were quoted at $12.45@13, and 
straight at $11.65@12, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for first clear was good, and 
most of the mills are sold ahead, and have 
plenty of loading orders on hand. Low 
grades were somewhat easier, but millers 
managed to dispose of what they had on 
hand. No difficulty was found in procur- 
ing all the equipment necessary. Prices 
were quoted at $11@11.15 for fancy, and 
$9.25@9.65 for low grade, in 98-lb cottons. 

Practically all the large bakers and 
wholesale grocers were out of the mar- 
ket for patents this week, and very little 
buying is looked for from that quarter 
until present stocks are used up. Busi- 
ness with the small shops was fair, but 
in small lots. Jobbers have been reduc- 
ing their stocks materially the past two 
weeks. 

Outside mills’ representatives reported 
business slow. The trade generally is 
looking for lower prices, and not anxious 
to buy, except for immediate wants. 
Prices were quoted at $12.40@12.75, in 
98-lb cottons, 

There was a light demand for Kansas 
patent, and jobbers were out of the mar- 
ket most of the time. Offerings were 
fairly free from the Southwest, but very 
little business was done. Jobbers are dis- 
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posing of what they have on hand to the 
small trade, and find carload business ex- 
ceptionally slow. Prices were quoted at 
$12@12.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour showed no improvement. 
Early in the week there was a fair in- 
quiry from the East, and some business 
was done; later, buyers were out of the 
market. Mills have a fair amount of 
business on the books, and are working on 
this. Shipping directions came in fairly 
well. Some inquiry for etd but ‘no 
business. Offerings of cash rye fairly 
liberal, but millers bought but little, hav- 
ing good supplies on hand. Outside 
country mills report trade rather quiet. 
Prices were quoted at $10.55@10.75 for 
white, $9.50@9.75 for straight, and $7.65 
@9 for dark, in 98-lb cottons. 

Business in corn flour was quiet. Early 
in the week one of the mills reported 
good sales to the domestic trade, and nu- 
merous inquiries from exporters, while 
others said that trade was very dull. 
Mills are working on old business, and 
operating about half capacity. Some 
shipments were made this week to the 
Netherlands. With the sharp decline in 
cash corn, millers look for slow business 
for the time being. Corn flour was 
quoted at $3.30, corn meal at $3.10, and 
corn grits at $3.05, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week ........ 24,000 11,500 48 

Last week ........ 24,000 2,400 10 

Last year ......... 24,000 16,000 67 

Two years ago ..... 18,000 13,000 72 
MILLFEED 


Market dull and easy. Offerings were 
fairly liberal, but buyers were not dis- 
posed to buy. Shippers were buying for 
October-November delivery at about $2 
discount under present market. Demand 
from the East was slack, as stocks there 
are liberal and moving slowly. Heavy 
feeds were offered more freely, and prices 
were reduced. The excellent weather all 
over the country has curtailed buying. 
Pasturage is remarkably good for this 
time of the year. Jobbers are well 
stocked up with feed, and are offering 
freely for both prompt and deferred 
shipment. State trade quiet, country 
dealers buying but little. Oil meal holds 
steady, but p Bost feed off $5 ton, with 
hominy feed weaker. 


NOTES 


The Milwaukee Malting & Grain Co. 
has increased its authorized capital stock 
to $250,000, to accommodate the expan- 
sion of its business and production. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, which represents a consolida- 
tion of the interests of the National Dis- 
tilling Co. and the Red Star Compressed 
Yeast Co., will rebuild part of the old 
National distillery, at a cost of $25,000, 
to provide an increase in the capacity for 
producing yeast. 

The Marinette Flour & Feed Co. has 
purchased the warehouse and business of 
the Northern Flour & Feed Co. of Esca- 


naba, Mich., from A. G. DeGrand. It 


will be operated as a branch, under the 
management of Louis Kuber, of Menomi- 
nee, Mich., formerly with the Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Chicago. 

J. B. Bowlus, of the staff of the public 
utilities commission of Illinois, has ac- 
cepted the position of traffic manager of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
and will assume his new duties Oct. 1. 
Mr. Bowlus was with the Wabash Rail- 
road. He fills the vacancy caused by the 
resignation, July 1,of George A. Schroed- 
er, who managed the traffic department 
for the past 12 years and is now making 
his home in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for the Northwestern Feed Co., of 
Madison, capitalized for $400,000, for the 
purpose of engaging in the manufacture 
and sale of scratch, chicken, horse, dairy 
and stock feeds. Contracts have been 
awarded for the erection of a plant in 
Madison, to cost $175,000. The elevator 
will be located at De Forest. It is stated 
that 50 per cent of the output already 
has been contracted for by eastern bro- 
kers. Officers of the new corporation 
are: president, H. P. Brown; vice presi- 
dent, Dr. J. H. Bradley; secretary, A. P. 
Gasser; treasurer, H. B. Patton. 

H. N. Wrrson. 
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RED WHEAT AT A PREMIUM 


What some soft wheat millers have 
predicted for some time has come to 
pass: red winter wheat sold at a premium 
over hard winter at central markets this 
week. The premiums at first were not 
large, about six cents, but showed a ten- 
dency to increase. As every one knows, 
the crop of soft wheat was only about 
half that of last year. On Sept. 24, at 
Chicago, premiums on No. 1 red were 
twenty to twenty-one cents, and on No, 
1 hard thirteen to fourteen cents over 
December. The same day, at St. Louis, 
cash price, No. 1 red was $2.55 to $2.58, 
and No. 1 hard $2.40 to $2.42. 

There has been a considerable move- 
ment of soft wheat for export. Soft 
wheat millers have felt considerably con- 
cerned over this movement, in view of the 
short crop, particularly as they were 
powerless to protect themselves. With 
no flour business and no adequate hedge 
available against wheat stocks, it was nat- 
urally regarded as not altogether safe 
and satisfactory to accumulate a large 
line of wheat, even if it were to be had, 
with the very uncertain outlook for the 
future. 

This export movement, in conjunction 
with the short crop and holding by the 
farmers, easily accounts for the premi- 
ums. Even with such scant flour business 
as has distinguished the crop year thus 
far, soft wheat millers have actually 
been obliged, thus early in the crop, to go 
to the terminal markets for wheat. 

It would seem that the soft wheat mill- 
er had trouble enough already without 
having his wheat go to a premium. The 
policy of the present administration, as 
reflected in the Shipping Board, in dis- 
criminating against the exportation of 
flour in favor of wheat to the unheard-of 
extent of twenty-five cents per hundred 
is going to bear with particular weight 
on the soft wheat miller. 

The general readjustment now going 
on in commodity prices, including grain 
and grain products, and in industrial op- 
erations, together with the substantial 
losses already incurred in — inventories, 
notably sugar, for instance, has been an 
effective object lesson to the entire manu- 
facturing and merchandising trades. It 
has strengthened and confirmed a strong 
bearish sentiment prevailing in the coun- 
try, and has put the fear of what might 
happen in the minds of many merchants. 

Bearish sentiment has held sway for a 
long time and there are some millers who 
do not feel any too bullish, to put it 
negatively, although soft wheat seems to 
be in a class by itself. If any active mar- 
ket for soft wheat flour ever develops, 
present indications might seem to point 
to higher prices in that commodity at 
least. But that remains to be seen. 

A year ago this time soft wheat millers 
had sold considerable flour for export. 
Furthermore, on account of the shortage 
of hard wheat, particularly spring, soft 
wheat flours were at an attractive dis- 
count, the cheapest flours on the market, 
and this price advantage materially 
broadened the market for them. A year 
ago standard patent was quoted at $10.25, 
ninety-eighth’s, f.o.b. Toledo, as against 
$11.20 on Sept. 25 this year; bran was 
$41.50, mixed feed $47 to $48, and mid- 
dlings $48.50, f.o.b. Toledo, in hundred- 
pound sacks. Bakers were blending more 
or less soft wheat in their bread mixture. 
This year, conditions are reversed. The 
soft wheat millers enjoy no such ad- 
vantage. 


There seems to be no way out of the 
dilemma. The supply of soft wheat is 
short, and that is all there is to it. Should 
the premium on soft wheat go to any- 
thing like twenty-five cents, it will tend 
to confine and limit soft wheat flour to 
such uses as where it is absolutely re- 
quired, or where long usage, as in the 
South, may give it preference regardless 
of price. The situation may not develop 
as indicated, but it seems to be a possi- 
bility. Of course the premiums will check 
the export movement and conserve sup- 
plies for home consumption. 

Even as it stands, the situation is not 
very pleasant for the soft wheat miller 
already confronted with difficulties 
enough in the absence of any demand for 
flour. There are two ways of meeting 
the difficulty, if it develops: by the blend- 
ing of a certain amount of hard wheat 
with soft, which has been done of neces- 


_Sity in other years of scarcity, as in the 


crop failure year of 1912, or converting 
part of the soft wheat milling capacity to 
the making of hard wheat flours. Both 
expedients are repugnant and impractic- 
able to many soft wheat millers, For 
those who have never made hard wheat 
flour and have no established trade on it, 
changing over is not such an easy matter 
as it sounds, 

The situation which prevails emphasizes 
once again, from another and new angle, 
the advantage, often referred to in this 
department, which is enjoyed by the soft 
wheat millers of this section who turned 
pr of their capacity over to grinding 

ard wheats some years ago, and who 
now have an established trade. It is note-- 
worthy that these millers never feel the 
stress of such conditions as now obtain 
quite so much as the exclusively soft 
wheat millers. Present reports being re- 
ceived indicate as much. They have a 
broader market and a better chance of 
maintaining satisfactory operation. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

Erratic markets since the break, Sept. 
14, which seemed to inaugurate the move- 
ment, now up and then down for wide 
swings, have played hob with the milling 
and flour business, and have served to- 
ward still further unsettlement of the 
trade, resulting in many buyers going 
back to their old policy of holding off 
and awaiting developments. It did seem, 
before the break on Sept. 14, as if condi- 
tions were getting favorable for the re- 
sumption of business, and a few mills had 
reported a little more inquiry and ap- 
parent interest in flour, although sales 
were light and buyers evidently were 
taking flour for only pressing and urgent 
requirements. 

It seems clear that buyers are disposed 
to play the game absolutely safe, and are . 
not looking for any speculative profits 
resulting from accumulating stocks at 
what look like low and attractive levels, 
with the hope of subsequent advances. 
While this policy is a safe, conservative 
and commendable one, it is rather hard 
on the mills. 

Millers have begun to express consid- 
erable anxiety over the situation and the 
unnatural absence of activity for this 
time of the year. ‘This anxiety finds ex- 
pression in inquiries as to whether other 
mills are finding business equally dull. 
So far as conditions in this section go, 
they seem to be very much the same with 
all the mills, although a few are showing 
a better percentage of operation than 
others. 

One Toledo mill was down all the 
week. Business was light with all the 
mills the first half of the week, but to- 
ward the end, with the break in wheat 
and flour prices, more interest was mani- 
fested on the part of buyers and some 
flour was sold. While the erratic course 
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of the market recently has had a ten- 
dency to unsettle the trade and strength- 
en conservatism, yet, there were some ap- 
ey. who have been waiting to get 

on a substantial break, who embraced 
the — opportunity. 

At the end of the week, Toledo mill- 
ers were bidding around $2.32 for No. 1 
red, 32c rate points to New York, as 
compared with $2.52 at the close of the 
previous week. This decline of 20c for 
the week was rather startling, and millers 
did not follow it the full way in reduced 
flour prices. At the close of the week, 
standard patent was held nominally at 
$11@11.20, compared with $11.45@12 last 
week. If the breck in the market re- 
sults in increased business, it will be most 
welcome to the mills. 

Business has been so extraordinarily 
dull that many millers were beginning to 
feel worried and some were writing in to 
find out whether, by any chance, they 
had been singled out for misfortune, or 
if business was equally bad with all. Very 
much the same conditions have prevailed 
everywhere with soft wheat millers. 
Those who make hard wheat flour as 
well as soft have fared considerably bet- 
ter. As one miller remarked, it is easier 
to sell 10 bbls of hard wheat flour than 
one of soft. 

Of the 32 mills in the central states re- 
porting their output and conditions to 
this office this week, one was closed down 
all the week, two operated less than 10 
per cent of capacity, nine about 3314 per 
cent, 14 around 50 per cent, two about 60 
per cent, one 75 per cent and one at full 
capacity. This is a favorable showing, 
considering conditions. 

Of late millers have frequently ex- 
pressed amazement and inability to com- 
prehend the absence of buying for such 
a long period, and how flour stocks have 
lasted as long as they have. It is a little 
difficult for them to credit such state- 
ments of flour stocks in the country as 
appeared in the Chicago Trade Bulletin 
under date of Sept. 18. This statement 
gave flour stocks of the United States 
and Canada as 1,914,000 bbls, compared 
with 1,697,000 a year ago. 

A curious anomaly of the present situ- 
ation is that soft wheat is selling in To- 
ledo about 10c cheaper than in St. Louis. 
Early in the crop many millers east of 
St. Louis, in Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio 
and Indiana, on account of the delayed 
harvest and movement, or farmers hold- 
ing, went to the St. Louis market for 
wheat, and this may be an explanation of 
the phenomenon. 

Millfeed has developed weakness, and 
prices are off. Jobbers are bearish, and 
still lower prices are looked for. Values 
have been remarkably sustained for a 
long time. Fall pasturage has been un- 
usually good, 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
This week .........eess008 14,000 31 
EMSC WOOK siccciiccccscers 18,380 38 
MOE CHO ctaccovcccvcccens 46,500 97 
Two years ago .......+.6.. 31,500 65% 
Three years ago .......... 39,050 81 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Capacity Output ie 


CE 32 166,020 66,739 
1920T........ 33 173,460 68,530 39 
oo! BAe il 79,560 74,976 94 
| Fa 15 95,910 66,449 69 
*Week ending Sept. 25. tWeek ending 
Sept. 18. 
NOTES 


The Ernsberger Mill Co., Ada, Ohio, 
has changed the power of its mill to 
electricity. 

The Wellington (Ohio) Flour Mills Co. 
started up its mill this week, after com- 
pletely remodeling and installing new 
sifters. 

F, P. Fisher, district manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., of Kansas City, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
called at this office this week. 

Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, writes that the Ohio 
Flour Mill Directory for 1920 is now in 
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press, and will be distributed to members 
shortly. 

The Union Depot elevator,.of 1,250,000 
bus, is being dismantled, and this leaves 
Detroit with only one public elevator, B, 
of the Michigan Central Railroad, of 
750,000 bus capacity. 

J. A. Carlisle, manager Carlisle Flour 
Agency, Buffalo, N. Y., was in Toledo 
calling on the trade this week. He repre- 
sents a number of mills, and reports, hav- 
ing put through a very satisfactory busi- 
ness recently in semolina flour for the 
Capital City Milling & Grain Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

It was announced in the Buffalo corre- 
spondence of this paper recently that the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co. 
contemplated the erection of a 4,000-bbl 
mill at Buffalo. This was in error, and 
the company has requested correction 
of this item, as it does not contemplate 
the building of any mill at Buffalo. 

The Detroit Chamber of Commerce 
has moved from the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building to the fifth floor of the 
New Murphy Building where a hall has 
been fitted up for its use. Located in 
the same building are now the Swift 
Grain Co. and a number of others for- 
merly having offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Sheill Market Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has been incorporated for $300,000, with 
A. H. Kay as president, R. B. Wilkinson 
vice president, W. S. Sheill secretary, and 


F. D. Sheill treasurer. The company will 


take over the property formerly conduct- 
ed as a bakery of the F. D. Sheill Baking 
Co., 91 Grand River Avenue, and con- 
vert it into a public market, acting as a 
holding company and leasing stalls. The 
Sheills have arranged for space to con- 
tinue their bakery business in the same 
building. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 25.—Erratic 
conditions in/ grain markets have added 
to the caution that already prevailed in 
the wheat flour trade, resulting in a 
minimum of business in Indiana this 
week. Buyers are placing orders only 
when their stocks have been depleted to 
the vanishing point. The waiting atti- 
tude prevails, and existing factors are 
tending to make it more firm than ever. 

Millers in this territory report consid- 
erable commission selling of wheat in the 
last few days, suggesting that the idea 
of a lower trend of prices in sympathy 
with the times is becoming more wide- 
spread. Inquiry in various Hoosier cities 
has shown that the makers of flour, bak- 
ers, wholesale grocers and consumers in 
general are giving close consideration to 
all aspects of the economic readjustment 
now under way. 

Thus far the grain price decline of the 
last few days has had no considerable 
effect on flour prices, but there are signs 
that it will, unless there should be a 
sharp recovery soon. While quotations 
show a drop of 10@20c bbl in most 
cases, they are regarded by both millers 
and buyers as hardly more than nominal, 
since buying is very restricted. One fea- 
ture of the week that has encouraged 
millers, who in most cases have no con- 
siderable stocks of soft winter wheat on 
hand to supply a revived demand for 
flour, is that exporters have been less 
active in Indiana, 

Several of the larger Hoosier mills 
have bought more of the grain this week 
than for some time, saying that they 
have found considerable less difficulty in 
getting it. Some say there has been a 
slight increase in offerings of farmers. 
The possibility of lower cash prices is 
believed to have had some effect on 
holders on farms and country grain deal- 
ers. The competition of Canadian wheat 
also is looked on as an influence in this 
direction. 

With the grain market showing a lack 
of stability, millers are varying in many 
cases in their quotations, although the 
range of variance is narrow. One of the 
large Indiana shippers at the end of the 
week quoted soft winter patents, hard 
winter patents and spring patents at the 
same level, $11.40@12 bbl, 98-lb cotton 
basis, for shipment in car lots. A few 
were 10c below this level on soft winter 
patents, with hard winter and spring 
patents 10@15c bbl higher. As previ- 
ously stated, however, the lack of buying 


has made quotations largely nominal. 
More actual orders will be necessary to 
give a basis of real selling prices. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Sept. 25; with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 






Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

This WOOK .ccscccccseccccs 8,808 39 

Last Week .ccccccccccccees 8,123 36 

BOOP GOD <écnecisesccesssees 19,059 84 

TWO Years AGO ...eeesesees 7,757 34 
Sept. 25, 1920, stock in store 6,989 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

Wheat, Bue ..cccccccccces 92,000 10,000 

Corn, DUB .cccccccscccces 300,000 169,000 

Oats, DUB .ccsccccccccces 380,000 160,000 

Rye, DUS ...cccccsceveces 24,000 1,400 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 148,000 246,260 500,125 1,000 
Year ago .... 453,110 197,320 304,910 24,350 
Two years ago 346,690 605,730 295,340 59,650 


MILLFEED 

Lack of flour milling, due to an ab- 
sence of demand, has reduced available 
stocks of wheat feeds, and most of the 
large firms are not quoting them at pres- 
ent to rehandlers. Several report the 
local demand sufficient to take care of 
what they have on hand and what is in 
sight, unless flour demand _ increases 
greatly in the near future. The general 
view is that they do not care to set a 
price for future deliveries at present, in 
view of the lack of stability in wheat 
values. 

Corn feeds show a big drop from last 
week, responding to the lower level of 
corn prices. The demand is reported as 
fair, notwithstanding the unsettled con- 
dition, the explanation being that stocks 
in the hands of rehandlers and stock 
feeders had been permitted to decline to 
a very low point. However, the orders 
in practically all cases have been for 
small amounts, although the volume has 
been fairly large, considering the eco- 
nomic factors prevailing. Hominy feed 
is quoted for shipment from Indianapolis 
in car lots at $45 ton, bulk, a decrease 
of $10 from last week, while it is offered 
at $47, sacked, a drop of $11. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Trade in corn products has been ex- 
traordinarily good, in view of corn 
prices, Having little or no stock on 
hand, jobbers and retailers have been 
active in buying small but sufficient 
quantities to take care of their pressing 
needs that come with the fall season. 

Prices show a reduction of 40c per 100 
Ibs, one of the biggest drops in months. 
Grits are quoted for shipment in car lots 
at $2.85 per 100 Ibs, sacked, meal at 
$2.75, hominy at $2.90, hominy flakes at 
$3.50, cerealine at $3.60, and corn flour 
at $3.10. 

In contrast with the high level of prices 
that prevailed for new corn in the fall 
of 1919, grain dealers at Columbus, Bar- 
tholomew County, and one of the big 
corn counties of the state, announced 
this week that they would pay 60@65c 
bu for new corn this fall. They based 
their estimate on the general lowering of 
the prices of other commodities and the 
large crop throughout the country. The 
opening price in this section last year 
was $1@1.10 bu. 

Whether farmers will market the grain 
at this price, or store it at home and 
wait for higher quotations is a moot 
question. The best information seems to 
be that considerable will be marketed at 
once after husking begins. Emphasis is 
lent this view by reports that much of 
last year’s crop in some counties in In- 
diana is still on the farms, representing 
a tremendous loss to the holder, in view 
of the big break in prices. 

NOTES 

The Mishawaka (Ind.) Baking Co. has 
been incorporated for $30,000. 

R. R. Barksdale has succeeded A. J. 
Wesner, baker, at Campbellsburg. 

A new bakery has been opened at 
Ligonier, Noble County, by M. Rogers. 

The French Lick bakery, French Lick 
Springs, has been sold to C. W. Freeman. 


The Pendleton (Ind.) Elevator Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $100,- 
000. 
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L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, are 
remodeling the bakery section of their 
department store. 

The Master Bakery System of Indiana 
is establishing headquarters in Indianap- 
olis. It recently was incorporated for 
$10,000. 

The Bartholomew bakery, Crown Point, 
has been sold to Gus Lork and Andrew 
Koll, who also own the Double Eagle 
bakery at Gary. 

The Van Doughnut Co., Indianapolis, 
is a new addition to the city’s baking 
establishments. James Kennedy is thx 
head of the concern. 

Charles H. Fritz, formerly of Lewis 
ville, Ind., has gone to Sturgis, Mich.. 
where he will engage in the bakery busi 
ness with his brother. 

J. B. Kempff, who has been manage: 
of the Sanitary bakery, Columbus, has 
gone to Frankfort to take a similar posi 
tion with the Sanitary bakery of that 
city. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co., whicl 
plans to market the grain and othe 
products of its members, has _ been 
formed at Remington, with $60,001 
capital stock. 

The Stumpff bakery, Union City, whic! 
has been doing business for more than 
50 years, has closed. It was established 
by Gottlieb Stumpff, and recently wa: 
sold to Huey & McCoy, of Portland. 

The Evansville zone of the Mississipp 
Valley Association will hold a meeting 
in Evansville next Wednesday, to discus 
the improvement of the Mississipp 
River and its tributaries, with a view t 


_ increasing facilities for the transporta 


tion of grain and other commodities. 

John Rasp, 84 years old, a veterai 
miller in Sugar Creek township, Shelby 
County, died of old age at his hon 
Wednesday. He owned and operated thx 
Red Mills, widely known in that part ot 
Indiana, for 50 years. A son has been i: 
active charge of the mills for severa 
years. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of th 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, who wit! 
Mrs. Evans and their two daughters left 
early in June for a trip through Europe 
has returned home, and went to Louis 
ville, Ky., on Thursday, to look afte: 
business connected with the Acme-Jone 
Co., of that city. The Acme-Evans Co 
recently bought complete control of th 
Kentucky concern, in which it had been 
part owner for several years. 

Epwarp H. ZrecNer. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., Sept. 25.—Evansvill 
millers are confronted with a condition 
and not a theory. With wheat pric 
bobbing about like a cork on troubled 
waters, and flour buyers in the marke! 
only for immediate needs, millers ar 
doing a hand-to-mouth business. Thi 
psychology of falling prices in oth« 
markets, and the waiting attitude of th: 
public, have struck a telling blow at th: 
flour mills. 

Millers are offering $2.43 for wheat « 
the mills, with none coming in. Bes 
patent flour is now quoted at $12.50 i 
98-lb sacks, with straights 30c less. Th 
demand for millfeed is confined almos 
entirely to shorts, which are selling : 
$62 ton. The demand for bran at: $1 
ton, in sacks, has dwindled to almo 
nothing. 

AGAINST CO-OPERATIVE BUYING 

At a meeting of the Spencer Count 
Farm Federation this week, the secreta! 
of the state organization discredited th: 
idea of the farmers organizing into sma 
groups to inaugurate co-operative bu) 
ing, but urged them to strive for favo! 
able legislation to aid them in disposin 
of their live stock and grain. 

It was stated at the meeting that t! 
grain that has been delivered to elevato 
and sold at less than $3 bu has been so 
without their consent at that price, and 
that when settlemant day comes they wi!! 
demand $3 bu, since no price had bec! 
set upon their product under the feder 
tion price mentioned. 

No doubt this will meet with a clas! 
in the courts, but the national federatio, 
it is stated, will stand back of the far 
ers in any fight that may arise over t! 
disposal of wheat in elevators all ove! 


the country. - 
W. W. Ross. 
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BRITISH WOMEN’S STRIKES 


An Epidemic of Labor Disturbances in Imi- 
tation of the Men—Firm Dealing 
Breaks Lyons & Co. Strike 


Lonpon, Enc., Sept. 1.—After indus- 
trial eruptions of men workers, we are 

iving samples of imitative efforts in the 
same direction by women. During the 
var period their services were so much 
n demand in the baking and catering 
trades that in many cases they presumed 
n the position, and rather flouted than 
heyed the ordinary shop rules applicable 
to men employees. In their necessity, 
employers were almost afraid to speak, 
is any slight trouble was sufficient to 
make the ladies leave without notice. As 
the war period recedes, workmen are 
becoming more amenable to reason and 
to rule, but some of the younger women 
seem to learn nothing from the experi- 
ence of others, and they still assume a 
ianner that is impudent and adopt con- 

uct that is rebellious. A strike is en- 
tered upon with levity as a piece of good 
un, 

The public has just been entertained 
vith a strike of some 600 of the em- 
ployees of Lyons & Co., the large bakers 
ind caterers. The women, relying on the 
support of their union, left their work, 
hen picketed the shops of the firm to 
et other workers out, and to prevent 
ustomers entering. The performance 
ncluded processions through the streets, 
with singing and dancing, as if the occa- 
sion were one for special jubilation. 
Omnibuses were hired, and filled with 
rirls, who, as they passed along, shouted 
ind gesticulated in front of the firm’s 
premises. 

This has been the procedure in several 
recent demonstrations of women strikers. 
rhe performance fails now to impress 
the public, except with its absurdity and 
the stupidity of those who take part. The 
whole trouble in the Lyons case arose 
through the stubbornness of one of the 
kitchen workers. Although the firm for- 
mally recognizes the workers’ union, and 
is always prepared to make collective 
bargains with its employees through the 
union officials, it refuses to allow these 
flicials or individual employees to make 
rules for the conduct of the business and 
the staff. As a measure of ordinary 
discipline the firm has a rule that union 
hadges or other distinctive decorations 
must not be worn by employees while on 
the premises. One of the kitchen wom- 
en, who had been in the service of the 
firm for 16 years, deliberately disregard- 
ed this rule, and, although warned on two 
occasions, persisted in wearing the trades- 
union badge. She was, in consequence, 
(lismissed, The demand was made by the 
other unionists employed by the com- 
pany that this woman be reinstated, but 
the request was promptly refused. About 
one-third of the women employees went 
on strike. 

The reputation of this concern is so 
high among women workers generally 
that, immediately, applications were re- 
ceived from all sources for the vacant 
positions, many of which were at once 
filled. The strikers took alarm at this 
turn, and the majority applied to be re- 
engaged, when they had been out only 
two days. The agitation collapsed. The 
details of this trouble are not in them- 
selves of much importance, but as indica- 
tive of the sort of spirit dominating this 
class of worker, much may be read into 
the incident. If a few of the large firms 
in the trade will deal thus strongly with 
the wanton malcontent which. prevails, 
there may be hope for a return to the 
reasonableness which makes business pos- 
sible. This has been a victory, not only 
for this firm but for the whole trade in 
its female employment department. 


Jou#n. KirKLanp. 





An office of the South Manchurian Rail- 
Way is to be opened in New York.~ - 
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BOTTOM OUT OF SUGAR MARKET 





Speculators Have Lost Millions Through Federal Reserve Bank Forcing 
Liquidation—Hoarded Stocks Thrown on Market—Believed Low 
Point Not Yet Touched—Consumers Urged to Buy Cautiously 





Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 20.—Sugar 
is selling at, 17c lb in Washington. Cus- 
tomers can buy a pound or a carload. 
Sixty days ago, bakers paid 24@30c lb, 
and felt like porch-climbers if they se- 
cured more than 100 lbs. Small retail 
stores, removed a few blocks from chain- 
store competition, charge 1@2c lb more, 
in order to unload some of their high- 
priced supplies. Some are reported to 
be selling inferior quality sugar. 

“There is not a pound of sugar in 
Washington which did not cost 22c¢ to the 
retailer,’ said the head of one of the 
large chain-store systems. “The loss to 
the dealers will run into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Meanwhile, the re- 
finers have made fortunes.” 

This merchant very frankly blames the 
Department of Justice for the position 
in which the wholesalers and large re- 
tailers find themselves. The trouble 
dates back to the ruling of the depart- 
ment, last spring, permitting Louisiana 
refiners to charge 18c for their product 
to compensate for a short crop. This 
precipitated a price flurry in the Cuban 
crop, as a result of which the price of 
raw sugar, duty paid in New York, rose 
to as high as 22c lb. 

Under another ruling, the department 
allowed refiners a margin of $3 per 100 
Ibs between raw and refined sugar, where 
they had previously been content with 
95c, and limited the retailers’ gross profit 
to 2c lb, a margin at which the retailer, 
according to the gentleman mentioned 
above, could not do business. 

Refiners were placed in a_ position, 
through the condition of the market, 
where they could force wholesalers and 
large direct-dealing retailers to place 
orders months in advance of delivery, 
and this sugar is now coming in at the 
old price, while the break in the raw mar- 
ket allows the refiners to swim out on 
high tide. The action of the Federal 
Reserve Board in calling loans on groups 
of commodities, including sugar, has 
placed the loaded-up dealers in a posi- 
tion where they must unload, and com- 
petition has forced the price as much as 
5c lb below cost price. In Buffalo, and 
some other large centers, it is stated, the 
dealers are canceling orders to refiners, 
under advice of counsel. 

Sugar prices are certain to drop to 
lower levels, with the market glutted 
with stock far beyond the normal de- 
mand, it was announced at the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Ignoring appeals by 
refiners and wholesalers and jobbers for 
the department’s intervention, to stop 
further slump in prices, officials said no 
possible action could be taken to relieve 
sugar dealers who have overbought and 
are now losing heavily. Speculators and 
others caught in this crash must bear the 
losses. resulting from their speculative 
activity. Speculators who bought at a 
high price, expecting still higher levels, 
are the only ones yelling for help. The 
consumers are not doing any kicking. 

Consumers are advised against hoard- 
ing sugar, or attempting to overstock at 


present prices. Those who buy sparingly 
‘to meet their usual needs probably will 


be rewarded later by the saving expected 
through lower prices. Officials consid- 
ered it significant that Cuban raw sugar, 
for delivery in January and succeeding 


months, is being quoted ,at. approximately 


12c per lb. 

Government... _commercial experts, 
studying ‘the. sugar drop, now are con- 
vinced that.the sugar shortage scare cre- 


ated several months ago was largely arti- 
ficial, and that prices reached unprece- 
dented levels through manipulations by 
the speculative element. Full account is 
taken of the amount of sugar imported 
here under the high prices, it was said, 
and this does not account for the fact 
that the market is now flooded. The real 
reason for the abnormal supply is the 
fact that sugar stocks in enormous 
amounts, held by speculators, have been 
released under financial pressure. Many 
banking institutions holding the paper of 
speculators forced the liquidation of such 
obligations. 

The Federal Reserve Board says that 
sugar speculators have lost millions, but 
complete figures in the various districts 
are not available. Officials of the board 
felt that bankers who had backed such 
deals had taken ample precautions to 
protect loans. The reports that have 
come from various districts indicated 
that bankers are not heeding the appeals 
of speculators generally, 

The release of sugar in great quanti- 
ties probably reflects decisive steps by 
financiers, identified with the Reserve 
system, to restrict credits, and divert the 
credit so employed to more essential 
channels. This, it was said, is in line 
with the board’s policy with respect to 
sugar and to all other commodities used 
by speculators as security for so-called 
non-liquid credits. 

Rapid decline in sugar prices, and an 
expected drop to lower figures, diverted 
attention of government officials to prob- 
able startling disclosures of enormous 
losses sustained by manufacturers and 
dealers of the jobber-broker class. 
Caught in the sugar price slump are 
scores of individuals and concerns who 
bought heavily at top prices, and now 
are forced to unload their surplus stock 
on a declining market. 

Purchasers of surplus stocks now 
flooding the market were in the general 
class of speculators referred to by the 
Federal Reserve Board in its order to 
all banks to liquidate loans outstanding 
on commodities held for speculative pur- 
poses. At the Treasury Department, 
officials had reports showing that the 
banks had called in loans, amounting to 
many millions of dollars, involving deals 
by speculators on necessaries of life. No 
available figures indicated precisely the 
amounts which thus were tied up in sugar 
speculation alone, but returns from Fed- 
eral Reserve banks reflected a very quick 
and general response to the board’s ap- 
peal to the banks to curb non-essential 
borrowing. 

Some of the hardest hit among the 
speculative element in the sugar market 
were buyers closely affiliated with the 
large confectionery and soft-drink in- 
dustries. They do not stand alone, as 
other interests close to the sugar refiners 
are due for heavy losses. Treasury offi- 
cials were hopeful the losses of sugar 
speculators will be gradually absorbed 
without endangering the stability of any 
of the many financial institutions identi- 
fied with the transactions. 

The effect of Governor Harding’s ac- 
tion in putting the brakes upon non- 
essential loans, particularly borrowing 
from banks to aid get-rich-quick adven- 
turers, gambling in the necessities of the 
people, will be truly reflected in the 
forthcoming statements of the condition 
of: banks under the supervision of the 
comptroller of the currency. 

Special reports to the Federal Reserve 


Board also are expected to disclose. ac- 
curately the extent to which the deflation 
policy of the treasury has checked the 
illegitimate operations of food specula- 
tors. The board’s review of business 
conditions is expected to be issued within 
a few days, presenting some of the out- 
standing results of the drive to protect 
the public from the extortions of food- 
handlers. 

Chief interest at the treasury now cen- 
ters upon the showing to be made by 
the banks in response to the next call by 
the comptroller for a statement of con- 
ditions of banks. Just how much paper 
was liquidated under pressure, in the 
non-essential group of loans, will be 
shown by these figures. The call upon 
the banks to reveal their condition is 
expected to be made soon, as more than 
two months have elapsed since the last 
call. The comptroller is required by law 
to make at least four calls a year, and 
usually six calls are issued. Obviously, 
great secrecy must be maintained at the 
comptroller’s office respecting the date 
of the call until it is actually dispatched. 


J. Harry Woorriper. 





Army Training Bakers 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 25.—The 
United States army is training men to 
enter the baking trade. The following 
statement issued by the War department 
recently describes the progress of the 
experiment: 

“‘Our company will be mighty glad 
to get some ofthese young men when 
they are discharged from the army,’ re- 
marked an officer of the Schultz Baking 
Co., of Chicago, a few days ago, when he 
was inspecting the army schools at Camp 
Grant, Ill., with a party of Chicago busi- 
ness men who were guests of the recruit- 
ing officer of the camp. They had just” 
been looking over the school for bakers 
and cooks, and had seen the hotel stew- 
ards’ class at work. 

“Not long afterwards Sergeant Rich- 
ard C. Ivo, who was taking the course, 
was about to be discharged, and the 
Schultz Baking Co. was notified. As a 
result the young man went to the Chicago 
company as instructor in their bread- 
making department at a salary of $3,000 
a year. Major General P. C. Harris, the 
adjutant general, has made the facts 
public, as young Ivo is one of the first 
graduates of the school courses which 
107,000 soldiers in the army are taking, 
and for which Congress has appropri- 
ated $3,500,000. 

“*T certainly have the army to thank 
for the training I have had and job to 
which I am going,’ said Sergeant Ivo. ‘I 
didn’t know a thing about baking when 
I enlisted. To show that I am grateful, 
I expect to send back 20 recruits to take 
my place.” Joun J. Marrinan. 





Use of Starch in Pies 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Sept. 25.—An ac- 
tive campaign is being conducted in In- 
diana by I. L. Miller, state food and drug 
commissioner, who has his headquarters 
in this city, to stop the excessive use of 
starch in pies that are being put on the 
market by some bakers, a part of whom 
live outside the state and ship their prod- 
uct into it. C. V. Stainsby, an inspector 
for the state department, has been ob- 
taining samples of the products of the 
different concerns, and has had them an- 
alyzed by state chemists. 

Epwarp H. Zreoner. 





Wisconsin Bakers Meet 

The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Association of Master Bakers 
is being held this week at Appleton. 
This association has now members in 72 
different cities in Wisconsin, and while 
a few thought that Appleton is a little 
out of the way, it was deemed best to 
hold the conventions in different parts 
of the state in order to promote the in- 
terest of the association and the baking 
industry as well. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION’S CONVENTION 


The twenty-third annual convention of 
the American Association of the Baking 


Industry, held at Atlantic City Sept.. 


20-26, was unquestionably the most suc- 
cessful in the association’s history. The 
registration of bakers was around the 
1,600 mark, not including the wives and 
families who attended. In addition there 
were fully 1,000 supply men. The largest 
convention havetefere was the one held 
some years ago at Buffalo, when about 
800 bakers attended. 

While no doubt the meeting place had 
something to do with attracting the big 
crowd, the exhibition of machinery and 
supplies was a drawing card. Nothing 
like it was ever before seen in this coun- 
try. It was a regular little world’s fair 
in itself, and one could spend day after 
day there without seeing and appreciat- 
ing it all. It was a good business move 
for the exhibitors, for many of them 
sold their entire exhibits before the show 
was over, and carried home some good 
orders with them for additional equip- 
ment. 

To James A. Winkelman, of Memphis, 
chairman of the programme committee, 
is due much of the credit for the splen- 
did programme provided. It will be dif- 
ficult for future conventions to compete 
in this respect. 

Of course, the outstanding feature of 


-the convention was the decision to re- 


move the American Institute of Baking 
from Minneapolis to some more central 
point, at the termination of the present 
agreement with the Dunwoody Institute. 
The committee in charge of raising the 
funds for the new Institute realizes that 
it has a stiff job on its hands, but it is 
encouraged by the fact that nearly half 
of the amount required was subscribed 
during the convention. 


Secretary Chindblom’s Report 


The first business session was called to 
order Monday afternoon, Sept. 20, by 
President Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala. 
After the invocation and the singing of 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” Secretary 
D. P. Chindblom read his report, as fol- 
lows: 

The work of the past year may be 
roughly divided under five headings. In 
the first place we have, as in former 
years, taken up a number of subjects of 
vital importance to the industry as a 
whole, with the assistance of the officers, 
special committees, the association’s coun- 
sel, and this year with the added assist- 
ance of the technical service of the 
American Institute of Baking. This 
class of work has been continuously kept 
before the membership through our asso- 
ciation letters and circulars. Particular 
mention may, however, be in place of a 
number of the more important matters. 

During the year we were pleased to 
have the situation cleared with regard to 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission over the bakery business as 
ordinarily conducted. The United States 
courts have practically determined that 
neither this commission nor any other 
federal body has any control over the 
sale of bakery products within a state, 
even though a wagon from which such 
sale is made may have crossed a state 
line. 

Another decision has been rendered 
which has fixed the status of the right to 
refuse to’ sell as a constitutional right 
which cannot be interfered with by legis- 
lation, the courts having held that it is 
neither a matter of unfair competition 
under the Clayton act nor restraint of 
trade under the Sherman antitrust law 
to refuse to sell to those who will not co- 
operate to maintain the integrity of a 
standard article. 

Through our questionnaires to the 
membership and our presentation of its 
views, we also congratulate ourselves that 
we protected the standard of quality 
built up after years of effort throughout 
the industry by preventing the adoption 
of any general plan to manufacture two 
qualities of bread, although at all times 
co-operating with governmental authori- 
ties when possible without detriment to 
the industry. 

Although later developments made it 
unnecessary for the bakers to take ad- 


vantage of the protection against a de- 
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cline in price of flour necessitating re- 
flection of same in the price of bread, 
which indemnification was secured for 
them last year under the wheat guaranty 
bill, we are pleased to report that we 
were successful in preventing the repeal 
of that law as proposed in legislation 
presented to Congress. This would have 
been a matter of great importance, had 
the necessity for the indemnification 
arisen, 

In the matter of the express rates and 
regulations we are not in a position at 
this time to make a final report, but may 
say, however, that the baking industry 
was probably the most prominent of any 
in the presentation of its interests to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission during 
the hearings held during the past three or 
four months, While we were unable to 
secure any special consideration for bak- 
ing products as far as increased rates 
were concerned, the Commission did cut 
in half the application of the express 
company as applied to all commodities, 
including bakery goods, so that the in- 
crease which has just recently gone into 
— was only one half of that request- 
ed. 

The matter of regulations in the ex- 
press classifications is still before the 
Commission, but in the tentative report 
of the examiner which is now being con- 
sidered by the Commission in anticipa- 
tion of its final decision, we have se- 
cured the continuance of the right to 
ship cake and bread in mixed shipments 
or separately on the basis of net weights 
not including the weight of the package, 
while it was proposed to apply gross 
weights to shipments of cake or mixed 
shipments of cake and bread. 

We have also secured a concession in 
the matter of charge proposed for the 
return of empties. The present charge 
is 5c where pick-up or delivery service is 
not performed, 10c where such servite is 
performed, It was proposed to make 
this 15c in all cases. If the examiner’s 
report is upheld, the charge will be 10c 
and the express company will be required 
to perform the pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice in all cases. In connection with the 
matter of increased rates I may also call 
attention to the fact that, while the Com- 
mission gave us no special consideration, 
it took notice of the evidence which we 
had presented showing that the bakers 
were not securing the pick-up and deliv- 
ery service to which they were entitled, 
and stated that the express rates contem- 
plated that such service should be per- 
formed and that it was expected, with 
the increased revenues, the express com- 
pany would be in a position to properly 
perform this service. This will probably 
be helpful for the future, if it is found 
that the service is not being properly ren- 
dered and it is decided to appeal to the 
Commission under its enlarged authority 
over the physical operations of common 
carriers granted in the new transporta- 
tion act which becomes effective in June. 

Secondly, we have made a particular 
point this year of developing all indi- 
vidual services which we might perform 
for the membership in answering their 
inquiries and securing any information 
and data required by them. Some state- 
ment might be made as to the number of 
these requests for information which 
have been attended to, but it is sufficient 
to say that we have been delighted with 
the number of inquiries received and do 
not hesitate to say, from our experience, 
that in only a very few cases has it been 
impossible for us to accomplish all that 
the individual seemed to be entitled to, 
whether in his dealings with government 
bodies or private interests. 

In the third place, we have from time 
to time gathered such statistics and data 
as seemed to us would be helpful to the 


membership, and have circulated it 
through association letters. The mem- 
bership is entirely familiar with these re- 
ports covering various conditions in the 
industry. 

The fourth division of our work, which 
we consider of vital importance to the 
industry at this time and one which should 
enlist the active support morally and 
financially of every wide-awake baker, is 
the American Institute of Baking. It 
seems unnecessary for me to enlarge up- 
on this subject in this report, for the rea- 
son that this matter will be fully covered 
in tomorrow’s session. 

I have reserved, for the conclusion of 
this report, reference to what might be 
classified as the fifth division, the ques- 
tion of membership. I am firmly of the 
opinion that while we should at all times 
continue our efforts toward the upbuild- 
ing of local, state and sectional organiza- 
tions for the assistance they can be in 
securing a more thorough organization of 
the industry in co-operation with the na- 
tional body, our policy during the past 
year, of emphasizing the increasing of in- 
dividual membership and attempting to 
drive home to the members a recognition 
on their part of the obligation to continu- 
ously maintain their membership, has 
been correct and has also brought results. 
We believe every member of the organi- 
zation should come to the point of recog- 
nizing his membership as something 
worth while, and that he owes a responsi- 
bility to see that he gives his full co- 
operation, including the keeping of him- 
self in good financial standing with the 
association. In furthering this idea we 
adopted the new policy of issuing an an- 
nual certificate to all who had their dues 
fully paid up, and I want to call your 
attention to the fact that another new 
certificate will be issued on the first of 
next year which will invalidate this year’s 
certificate, and to urge every man in the 
organization to as early as possible secure 
this “certificate of honor,’ which it 
really is. 

* + 


THE TREASURER’S REPORT 


In prefacing his report, Treasurer 
Harry W. Zinsmaster said it might be 
well for the association to consider care- 
fully the question of increasing the dues, 
as the present income from that source, 
although the largest in the history of the 
association, was insufficient to meet ex- 
penses. The treasurer’s report showed 
that the receipts for the year were $16,- 
635, and the expenditures, $34,861. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


President Gordon Smith then appoint- 
ed the following committees: resolutions, 
Edward Parnell, chairman, W. E. Long 
and William Deininger; nominations, 
Frank L. Shepard, S. F. McDonald, 
Charles Schmidt, George Haffner and 
W. M. Regan. 





What Allied Trades Stand For 

John W. Burns, of Louisville, Ky., 
representative of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., one of the organizers and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, prepared the following paper, which 
was next read at the convention: 

In endeavoring to answer the ques- 
tion, which very naturally comes to your 
minds, at least to those of you who are 
not familiar with the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, “What it stands 
for,” I am tempted to digress for a 
moment and try to visualize the organi- 
zation a few years hence. 

Suppose the directors of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry continued 
the aggressive work begun at Chatta- 
nooga, and drafted the services of a 
oh live, sales manager who would out- 
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line an intensive campaign to gather into 
its ranks the thousands of salesmen call- 
ing on the bakery trade. Those mem- 
bers, with their wonderful selling. abil- 
ity, would sell the baking industry to 
$4,000 bakers of this country and Can- 
ada. Would it not be reasonable to sup- 

ose that the national convention of the 

aking industry in the year of, say, 1925, 
would have an attendance of 10,000, 15,- 
000 or even 20,000 bakers, and at least 
a like number of allied trade members, 
making a total of 30,000 to 40,000? To 
some of us, no doubt, this mental picture 
may sound like a dream, but all accom- 
plishments of consequence were once 
dreams. 

The baking industry ranks eighth 
among the great businesses of the United 
States. Over 10,000 bakeries do more 
than $25,000 worth of business each a 
year, and yet I say to you, without fear 
of contradiction, this industry should 
rank at least first, second or third and 
bake 90 per cent of the bread and sweet 
goods, instead of slightly over 40 per 
cent. Then, again, the time will come 
when the people of North America will 
learn what is the best as well as by far 
the cheapest food, and when they do, 
they can easily double their present 
bread ration and at the same time re- 
duce the cost of living at least 25 per 
cent, 

So much for statistical figures and cal 
culations, which are always more or less 
tiresome, but necessary. 

It is entirely possible for the Allied 
Trades to increase its membership to 
say, 20,000 members, if they get the co 
operation of the bakers (and we ar 
sure they will) ; and as they do, each wil! 
assist in bringing members into th 
American Association of the Baking In 
dustry, because it is simply a selling 
proposition and they (the Allied Trades) 
are salesmen, and probably among thx 
best in the country. Therefore, this Al 
lied Trades organization offers you thou- 
sands of salesmen free of cost to assist 
you in building up an industry that 
should grow by leaps and bounds. 

I am quite sure the question is pre 
senting itself to you, “Why should the 
Allied Trades do this, and where do they, 
or the companies they represent, come in 
on the proposition?’ Let me say that 
while heherion as a business are growing 
quite naturally the people who suppl) 
your raw material, machinery and sup 
plies will benefit to a like extent, and 
that is one of the prime reasons why w: 
know you can count on the managers 0! 
Allied Trade businesses to co-operat: 
with you, for the simple reason that the) 
cannot afford to stay out. 

Salesmen and the companies they rep 
resent have always felt a certain reluc 
tance to attend conventions, because, eve! 
if their attitude was exemplary as ; 
whole, there is always the isolated cas: 
that could not be reached, and it reflected 
on the body in its entirety. Now, we 
have an organization Fg so ty wit 
the elected officials of the 
try, and the membership will be a trul; 
well-governed body. 

Let me tell you the cost of all this 
You realize a salesman always tells yo 
the cost last. This will cost your organi 
vation confidence and co-operation. N« 
the inanimate or docile co-operation, bu! 
the active, red-blooded he-man kind tha! 
means to get on the job and stay ther 
until our hopes are realized and the bak- 
ing industry comes into its own, bakin 
90 per cent of the entire bread an 
sweet-goods ration of the country, i! 
creasing the consumption of flour fro: 
one barrel per capita to two barrels. 
Then the North American continent wi!!! 
not have to worry about finding a mar 
ket for its surplus wheat, but will eat ‘' 
here, and its people will then be, as the; 
should be, the best-fed people on tl 
globe. 

I should be guilty of a lack of appre- 
ciation if I failed to mention the promi- 
nent part played by your worthy pres! 
dent, Gordon Smith, who is the recoz- 
nized daddy of this organization and on¢ 
of its valued honorary members. 't 
was really his far-sightedness that caused 
this body to be organized. Lack of time 
prevents me from mentioning many 0! 
your national body whose untiring efforts 
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havé been given f . Then, again, 
there are sSobets of the Allied Trades 
who have worked faithfully, giving both 
time and energy to this movement, and I 
am sure you will agree that Walter W. 
Brown, the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry’s first secretary and treasurer, 
has done himself proud during the early 
months of the organization. 

In conclusion you need have no fear 
as to the personnel of its officers. They 
shall always be the highest type of men, 
‘apable of carrying to a successful con- 
clusion any programme they may map 
out, and if the national association, in 
ession here convened, indorses and ex- 
tends its confidence to our organization, 
ve predict that, by the time of your next 
innual convention, you can feel justly 
yroud of this auxiliary body, as its only 
iim and claim to existence is to benefit 
the baking industry. 

” * 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
President Gordon Smith next delivered 
iis address, which appears in full else- 
vhere in this issue. 


Competitive Co-operation 

Ellwood M. Rabenold, of New York 

ity, counsel for the New York State 
Wholesale Bakers’ Association, made 

hat was declared to be one of the most 

markable addresses ever delivered at a 
bakers’ meeting. He took as his subject 
Competitive Co-operation,” or “The 
Common Cause.” He said: “No other in- 
ustry presents so many competitive fea- 
tures as does the baking business. There 

intensified competition in the purchase 
nd selection of raw materials, and in 
heir preparation for use in the formule. 

“Co-operation presupposes a common 
bjective, and this objective may be vol- 
ntary or enforced. This convention is 
expressive of voluntary co-operation, and 
our association motives on that prin- 
ciple. During the war, co-operation was 
compulsory as well as voluntary, but at 
ll times the emphasis was upon the vol- 
intary rather than the compulsory, and 
the finest achievements of your execu- 

ve officers and representatives arose 
from the spontaneous response on the 
art of the entire American baking in- 
lustry to the requests of the federal ad- 
iinistration. 

“Co-operation assumes a common 

use, and this common cause must be 
ufficiently attractive to induce co-ordi- 
nated effort. The co-operation must be 
warm, and kindled by an imagination 
that sees the profit in the common cause. 

“There must be such competitive co- 
yperation in the baking business if the 
industry would take its proper and real 
place in the industrial system. The cata- 
lysm of war has shown the world that 
no business, and no organization, and no 
tate and no nation, can live unto itself 
alone. It is the truth that any part af- 
fects the whole, that the whole is greater 
than any part. That applies to you. The 
baking industry is realizing more and 
more that harm to any branch of the 
business is direct and immediate harm to 
the entire industry. 

“This is true in matters of unwise leg- 
islation, and it is true in cases of ex- 
cessive labor demands, I plead today for 
co-operation that shall be affirmative 
rather than negative, constructive rather 
than destructive or obstructive, perma- 
nent and enduring rather than fleeting 
or desultory. Upon what can such co- 
operation stand. It will arise from a 
true understanding of the common cause 
in which you are engaged. That common 
cause, I submit, is a quality product. 
Supply the public with the most whole- 
some product that science and industry 
can produce. All costs are finally ex- 
pressed in quality, and the selling price 
is measured thereby. Quantity may vary 
it times, but quality surely abides. Some 
business may succeed for a time without 
quality, but no business can fail to: suc- 
ceed with quality. Here, then, competi- 
tion and co-operation meet and become 
interrelated. Success is assured if you 
furnish to the public the best quality 
— in largest quantity at the lowest 
cost. 

“This perception of a common cause is 
gaining ground. Men of wide vision 
among you are inviting their competitors 
to share their fund of experience. They 
realize that no single baker, however 
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greater than the American bak- 
ing industry, and the American baking 
industry in turn is vitalized or devitalized 
according to the progressiveness of every 
individual unit. Poor bread in any lo- 
cality hurts the entire industry in that 
community, This is coming to be realized, 
and local associations are taking bakers 
to task who turn out poor bread. Your 
common cause is to surpass the house- 
wife. There is the greatest field for ex- 
tending your business. This extension 
depends upon quality. Any single lag- 
ging producer retards the whole move- 
ment.” 


Tuesday, Sept, 21 

The first paper read at the session on 
Tuesday was that of Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking. Dr. Barnard’s paper was in the 
nature of a report of the activities of 
the Institute since it was organized. He 
told what had been accomplished to date, 
and what the plans and hopes of those 
back of the Institute are. The report 
has been published in pamphlet form, 
and is being distributed to the trade. 

The attendance at the Tuesday session 
was the largest of any. The seating ca- 
pacity of the convention hall was wholly 
inadequate to take care of the throng 
that turned out to hear Herbert Hoover. 
Every foot of space in the room was 
occupied and, literally, hundreds were 
unable to get in. 

In introducing Mr. Hoover, Dr. Bar- 
nard remarked that a man who had 
operated 30,000 bakeries successfully for 
a year and a half, and saved millions 
of bushels of wheat for shipment to 
Europe, certainly could be called a mas- 
ter baker. 

Mr. Hoover was given an enthusiastic 
welcome when he entered the room and 
approached the platform. The entire 
audience stood and applauded for sev- 
eral minutes. His address appears else- 
where in this issue. 


Resolution Regarding Institute 

The following resolution, referring to 
the American Institute of Baking, was 
presented by the committee, and adopt- 
ed: 
“Whereas, During the past two years 
a determined effort has been made to 
establish an institute of baking, the ob- 
ject of such institute being to carry on 
research work and to disseminate knowl- 
edge among the younger men in all 
branches of the trade by a course of 
study and other means made possible 
through the work of said institute; and 

“Whereas, There has been established 
such an institute, which is being carried 
on temporarily at Dunwoody Institute, 
at Minneapolis, under the direction of 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, whose report will 
show the extent of the work performed; 
and 

“Whereas, At a recent meeting of the 
board of directors, it was decided, as 
soon as the agreement with the Dun- 
woody Institute is terminated, to remove 
the institute to a more central and suit- 
able location, and to be entirely under 
the management and direction of the 
board of directors of this association; 
and 

“Whereas, A committee composed of 
the following gentlemen, George S. 
Ward, New York, Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
Duluth, William Deininger, New York, 
P. F. Petersen, Omaha, Lewis F. Bolser, 
Minneapolis, Win M. Campbell, Kansas 
City, William M. Regan, Minneapolis, 
Henry Stude, Houston, S. F. McDonald, 
Memphis, A. F. Welle, St. Louis, R. R. 
Beamish, Los Angeles, William Fisch, 
Birmingham, Jay Burns, Omaha, A. H. 
Hathaway, Cambridge, David Ackerman, 
Spokane, has been acting with your board 
as a finance committee, and has set the 
amount of money necessary for this 
project at $1,000,000 as a minimum, and 
that so far about one-third of this 
amount has been subscribed, and if the 
project is to be successfully carried out 
it is imperative that the balance of the 
million must be at once subscribed; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this twenty-third an- 
nual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, believing 
as it does that the baking trade in all 
its branches is capable of almost unlim- 
ited development, desires to place itself 
on record as being entirely and heartily 
in sympathy with the complete establish- 
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ing of an institute for the baking trade 
of North America, as outlined in this 
resolution, and that this association re- 
quests the gentlemen who have been act- 
ing on the finance committee and assist- 
ing the board of directors in the raising 
of the necessary funds to continue their 
work, in the hope it will speedily be 
brought to a successful conclusion, and 
that those attending this meeting pledge 
themselves individually here today to 
subscribe to the limit of their ability, 
and in their different localities to use 
their moral and financial support to in- 
terest the trade to make this project 
worthy of the baking trade of America.” 

Henry Stude, of Houston, then took 
the platform, and announced that George 
S. Ward, of New York, had headed the 
subscription with $100,000, and that 
Julius Fleischmann had _ contributed 
$100,000, the General Baking Co. $35,000, 
and Win M. Campbell $15,000. Subscrip- 
tion blanks were passed among the bak- 
ers present, and at that session $69,000 
additional was raised. 


Wednesday, Sept. 22 


Dr. Alonzo E, Taylor, professor of 
physiological chemistry of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, gave 
a very forceful address on the quantita- 
tive relations of cereals. Dr. Taylor said 
that no reasonable diet carries any dan- 
ger of beri beri, scurvy or pellagra. 
People can live just as well on two thirds 
cereals and one third beef or pork as 
on one third cereals and two thirds meat, 
dairy and vegetable products. As the 
proportion of cereals increases, the value 
of meat as against milk increases. As 
the cereal diet is advanced, you have also 
to advance your milk intake. Any nation 
that increases its diet on bread can do 
so with absolute certainty of perfect nu- 
trition. No one can detect any difference 
between the French with 45 to 60 per 


cent and the British with 35 to 50 per 
cent of their total diet bread. 

England increased its bread consump- 
tion by taking away other articles, by 
price fixing and by limiting importations, 
The present diet in England is consid- 
ered just as good as the old one. When 
everything is thrown open again in Eng- 
land, and all commodities are available, 
the increased consumption of bread will 
continue. Dr. Taylor added: “If this 
country is going to save and be efficient, 
it can accomplish this more directly by 
following the example of the United 
Kingdom and increase the cereal con- 
sumption to approximately one half the 
diet.” 

* 7. 

The resolutions committee brought in 
a resolution of thanks to the allied trades 
and to the press for the part they took 
in making the convention such a wonder- 
ful success. A resolution was also passed 
expressing to William H. Korn, of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, the sympathy of the asso- 
ciation on the death of his esteemed 
mother. 


Methods of Producing 


Win M. Campbell, president of the 
Campbell System, Inc., Kansas City, read 
a very interesting paper on the methods 
of producing. He said: 

I believe the great trouble in bread 
manufacturing is that none of us take 
the matter seriously enough. At least, 
there is a world of evidence in the bak- 
eries of this country that such is the 
case. We have not yet laid our founda- 
tion plan as well as it should be laid. So 
let us try to lay the foundation plan and 
take the processes up one by one in the 
right sequence to produce good bread. 

First. We must have an A-l baking 
superintendent. He should have the fol- 
lowing qualifications: clean character, 
good health, good education (which in- 








’ constituent has on the finished on) 
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cludes a thorough knowledge of fermen- 
tation, and the action each dough batch 


pres and executive ability. e 
should be an analyst. With these quali- 
fications he will endeavor to select an 
organization with the same qualifications. 
He cannot expect to have an organiza- 
tion under him any better in any way 
than the example he himself sets. 

Second. You must have the proper 
building and equipment. While the out- 
side appearance of a bakery building 
should be neat and attractive, the inside 
should not be neglected in any way. 
Bakery construction is nearly always like 
a motion picture, inconsistency is always 
present. As an example, the overhead 
proofer is nearly always hung in the 
oven room, where it receives the full 
benefit of the heat from the oven. This 
leads us to the question, if it is good for 
the dough to be under temperature and 
humidity control, why isn't it good for 
the bakery to be constructed in a way 
that will place the dough and all ma- 
chinery under temperature and humidity 
control up to the time the dough goes to 
the oven? The storage room should be 
clean, light and airy; the mixing room 
should be insulated, and under tempera- 
ture and humidity control. Oven rooms 
should be light and well ventilated. The 
ideal dtooine room should be large 
enough to prevent congestion; tempera- 
ture and humidity control would be the 
ideal condition here. 

Third. Selection of raw materials 
should be made by chemical analysis of 
each, and in full co-operation between 
the superintendent and purchasing direc- 
tor. This method insures the same ma- 
terials on repeated orders. These ma- 
terials should be selected for a definite 
purpose, a definite breadmaking plant. I 
believe the time is coming when a bakery 
cannot succeed without the use of labora- 
tory service; then, when the material is 
scientifically selected and put in the 
storeroom, it should be stored right, and 
kept at the right temperature. My sug- 
gestion here would be that all material 
in a bakery should be under lock and 
key, and a storeroom man be responsible 
for the condition of materials and for 
the weighing out of same. 

Fourth. Proper means of issuing raw 
materials. There should be a requisition 
made out in the office and O.K.’d by the 
superintendent for the exact amount of 
material required for the day’s bake. 
The storeroom man should turn the ma- 
terial over to the mixing room, either 
weighed out for individual doughs or in 
quantity for total doughs to be made 
each day, all depending on the size of 
the bakery. However, I believe it is bet- 
ter for the storeroom man to always 
weigh out for individual doughs, each 
material being weighed in a separate 
container, the size of the container being 
marked thereon, and the mixer having 
access to scales where he can recheck 
ingredients. To my mind, there is no 
excuse on earth for not weighing every 
ingredient exactly dead weight. Care- 
lessness is our greatest enemy in pro- 
ducing bread; things that we avoid doing 
because they seem troublesome or take 
a little more time are really the necessary 
points in making perfect bread. 

Fifth. The compounding and putting 
together of doughs. I believe each in- 
gredient used in making dough should 
be dissolved separately ; then add the rest 
of the water in the mixer and thoroughly 
mix before the flour is added. There is 
no excuse for not dissolving every in- 

redient before it is put into the’ mixer. 

here is no excuse for not having the 
temperature of the liquid just right. The 
importance of having the temperature of 
ingredients and the liquid just right is 
that there is just a right period for 
mixing dough and if you have not per- 
fected your _ for control of tempera- 
tures up to this point, you will find your- 
self mixing a dough a little longer than 
it should be mixed in order to get it up 
to the right temperature, or mixing it a 
little less in order to not overheat the 
dough, which means that there is a dif- 
ference in the development of your 
dough in the mixer, which carries with it 
a variation all the way through to the 
finished product. 

To my mind, the process up to the 
time the dough is in the trough is the 


real foundation for producing d 
It is true it can be spoiled at 
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many of the stages, but unless your work 
up to this point is right, you cannot 
expect a perfectly uniform product. 
And, after all, the great thing in bread- 
making, to make a success, is to have 
your product absolutely uniform day in 
and day out, year in and year out. Un- 
fortunately, none of us have, up to date. 
You may say there is a difference in 
flour and other ingredients which makes 
a difference in your products. This is 
true; but this variation of material, in- 
cluding flour, can be reduced to a mini- 
mum through close co-operation of the 
superintendent with the laboratory, which 
in turn illustrates the necessity and value 
of scientific control. 

Furthermore, a real live bakery su- 
ag angr eager: will not wait until the day 
1e has to use his materials to know ex- 
actly what they will do. After receiv- 
ing and studying the laboratory report 
on incoming material he will have a good 
knowledge of their action in the dough, 
which can be confirmed by a test dough. 
This will enable the superintendent to 
overcome his lack of uniformity in the 
finished product. Some of you may feel 
that the plan outlined is drawing the line 
a little close, but I want to say to you 
that nothing I could tell you or, to my 
mind, that anybody else can tell you, will 
have any greater bearing on the success- 
ful production of bread than the points 
just brought out. Up to this point the 
doughs require scientific knowledge, and 
the least carelessness will do great harm. 
The process after the dough is made is 
more or less mechanical. Humidity and 
temperature of your doughroom being 
under control, a thorough understanding 
of all the mechanical equipment simpli- 
fies the process thereafter. 

Sixth. Speaking of dividers, molders, 
proofers and machinery in a_ bakery, 
there is a world of money wasted here by 
lack of care of these machines. A su- 
perintendent does not know his business 
unless he knows how to take apart, put 
together and properly care for, every 
machine used’ in the business, and he 
should instruct the mechanic or whoever 
cares for the machinery how to properly 
care for it, and see that it is done. 

I don’t know whether they do it or 
not, but it seems to me that part of the 
training in the baking schools should be 
for the students to take apart and put 
together several times every machine 
used in a bakery, and to thoroughly un- 
derstand the working principle of the 
machine. While I am not trying to boost 
bakery machinery, I do believe it ad- 
visable, where the bakeries are large 
enough, to have duplicate machines and 
have it arranged so at least once a month 
you could take out a machine and take 
it all apart, thoroughly clean, oil and 
look it over and repair it, put it in place, 
and during the next month fix up the 
other machine. You would do this with 
automobiles where you have a fleet of 
machines; you would have an extra ma- 
chine or two that you could overhaul. 
Of course, there is a world of bread 
spoiled in passing from the dough stage 
through the machinery, especially in the 
proofing. But these processes, after all, 
are so simple and easy to learn, compared 
with the doughmaking, that there is no 
excuse for a failure in this part of the 
process. 

The matter of pans is something that 
is overlooked in many bakeries. There is 
a proper sized pan for a certain amount 
of dough. This should be studied very 
carefully, and I believe it pays a baker 
well to have two or more sets of pans to 
take care of variations_in the weight of 
bread. And while it ties up money in 
pans, I believe it is a very important 
thing to do. By the way, lots of bread 
is ruined because the molded loaf is put 
into the pans when they are too hot or 
too cold. You should always have enough 
pans to do the work, and I don’t know 
but what it would be a good plan to 
have a room for tempering pans just 
before the dough is placed in them. 

The baking of the bread and the con- 
dition of the ovens is a very important 
matter. I think the greatest trouble here 
is that the work is not planned right and 
the ovens are mishandled. I don’t believe 
it is possible to properly fire ovens unless 
you weigh exactly the fuel used in each 
oven, or measure the amount of oil or 
gas by means of a meter, and have a 
recording pyrometer on each oven to 
control the temperature, and learn to 


handle. _n ovens so that you can use 
so much fuel for so many pounds of 
dough. I think oftentimes ovens are 
crowded too much. We have charted the 
handling of our ovens, and find for a 
few hours in the day there is an extra 
lot of dough put through them, while at 
other times there is a lot of waitin 
space, while if the schedule was worke 
out differently, you could bake your 
bread much better, and at less fuel cost. 
To do this there should be an oven card 
on each oven showing time of firing, the 
amount of fuel used, the time the batch 
of goods was put in and the time out. 
These cards should be studied each day, 
and the amount of fuel used compared 
with the amount of dough baked. If you 
go into this in a thorough way, you will 
be absolutely surprised at the saving that 
can be made, and also learn how much 
better you can bake your bread. 


Developing Bread Salesmen 

Elmer L, Cline, general sales manager 
of the Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
who has given considerable study to de- 
veloping Seont salesmen, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“The most striking thing in the growth 
of the baking industry is the fact that, 
while successful bakers as a rule have 
well organized and developed sales or- 
ganizations, there is a very apparent in- 
difference on the part of many as to the 
way their products are handled after 
they leave their shipping-room doors, 
and the kind of men they intrust to the 
distribution of their bread, and allow to 
represent them and be their official point 
of contact with the public. 

“Greater advancement has been made 
on the manufacturing side of the baking 
business than on the selling side. Fine 
bread is today the common thing in the 
majority of bakeries, and in many, very 
superior bread is being produced. There 
have been really wonderful strides made 
in the production of good bread, and 
now the problem that confronts the baker 
is that of getting his products into the 
kitchens and on the dining tables of the 
American homes. 

“One of the main factors, if not the 
principal one, upon which the success of 
proper distribution depends is the sell- 
ing force. Too many bakery sales forces 
have been made up of drivers, both 
so-called and in fact. They do not sell, 
they deliver; but now we must get on a 
selling basis in the real sense of the 
word if we expect to continue to ad- 
vance. For the past three years we have 
been enjoying a sellers’ market, a market 
that was created for us, and a market 
that was tolerant of our shortcomings, 
and appreciated our inability to get com- 
petent men. 

“This has changed to a buyers’ mar- 
ket, a market that is critical, restless and 
exacting. The far-reaching effects of 
this change are difficult to forecast, and 
will be difficult to meet if we do not 
prepare to intelligently promote the sale 
of our goods by the most progressive 
methods. Conditions in selling are al- 
ready vastly different from what they 
were 12 months ago. More brains and 
highly sharpened wits are being trained 
in the selling business. Men are being 
trained to produce more, and more men 
trained to enter the sales field. 

“Let us eliminate the driver, both in 
name and in reality. One of the great- 
est drawbacks, I believe, in developing 
and extending the marketing of bakery 
products has been the employment of 
drivers, instead of salesmen, on bakery 
wagons and automobiles. If a man is a 
driver he has no business on a bakery 
wagon—he should be on a dray. Sales- 
men are what we want, and what we must 
have if we expect to advance the baking 
industry to the position it deserves—men 
who know business, who appreciate the 
fine points of the baking business, and 
who are filled with ambition and have the 
ability to learn. It is certainly the poor- 
est investment in the world to have a 
cheap, inexperienced man handling your 
products after all the care and money 
you spend to make them right. 

“A man on a bread wagon should be 
just as much a salesman as the man who 
carries a sample case; the only differ- 
ence is, in selling bread it is essential that 
delivery be made at the time of sale, 
therefore the bread wagon or automobile 
is the salesman’s sample case, and its 
appearance and the way he handles it is 
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just as important as the way any. other 
salesman handles his sample case. The 
wrong kind of men on your wagons and 
trucks not only spoil your good work, 
but ruin your reputation. 

“What are the qualifications for a good 
bread salesman? They are just about 
the same as the qualification for any 
other good salesman. The opportunities 
today in bread-selling are as good as, 
and in-many instances better than, they 
are in other food lines, and the best 
class of men can be attracted. The selec- 
tion of the proper kind of men is funda- 
mental, and the success of a sales organi- 
zation, you will find, rests primarily on 
the type of men that go to make up that 
organization. 

“There are four elements that are es- 
sential for good salesmanship: first, hon- 
esty; second, willingness to work; third, 
imagination; fourth, education, or ability 
to learn. The continued success of a 
salesman will depend upon these four 
things in just the order named. The first 
two are fundamental. If he is honest, 
you can trust him; if he is lazy or a 
shirker, you do not want him. On the 
third depends his capacity to develop. If 
he has imagination, he will be resource- 
ful, he will have ideas, he can be en- 
thused; and the last, his ability to learn, 
will determine the degree of his success. 
In knowledge there is power, and the 
man who is willing and anxious to learn 
will not only carry out your instructions 
and apply them, but grow in power and 
force in proportion to his knowledge. 

“Teach your men to know the product 
they have to sell. I do not mean by this 
that they should be bakers, although that 
would help, but they should be taught 
to know the fine points of bread. They 
should be shown and made to appreciate 
the value of bread, and the care, time 
and money that is necessary to make the 
product they handle, good bread. A 
bread salesman should know more about 
bread than his average customer, and 
should be in a position to answer every 
reasonable question. Do not think, be 
cause your salesmen may have access to 
the various parts of your bakery, and are 
in and out every day, that they know 
about the product you make. The onl) 
way to instruct them about your product 
is by a systematic, well-thought-out plan 
Teach them to know your product the 
way you want them to know it, and th« 
way you want the public to know it. 

“Knowledge acquired haphazardly is 
as often incorrect as it is correct, and 
does frequently more harm than good 
You will find your salesmen eager to 
learn the story of bread; it is a wonder- 
ful story, for the development of bread 
making is immensely interesting, and 
bread occupies a place in the economic 
structure of our country second to none 
The social service in marketing bread is 
of the greatest importance, and when 
your men realize this, immediately thei: 
enthusiasm begins to develop, and th« 
responsibility and significance of thei! 
position dawns on them. 

“There are three ways a baker can con 
sider the development of his product: 

“First. To assume he knows bette: 
than any of his customers what the) 
want, and use his own judgment in what 
he makes, and set out to convince thi 
public he is right. 

“Second. To realize the expression, ‘| 
give them what they call for,’ or to mak: 
his product with no concern as to wheth 
er it is good or bad, but turn it out t 
meet a demand, or a price, regardless 0! 
merit or trade conditions. 

“Third. To meet the customers’ need 
and desires, and add to that the know! 
edge of his own experience. To 
operate with the public in meeting it 
requirements, and to offer to it new 
products that are to its liking, and : 
the same time embody the most advance 
thought of the industry. It is in th 
class, I believe, you will find the mos' 
successful bakers today, and it is throug): 
their salesmen that they get a defini! 
idea as. to what will please the publi 
Salesmen, you will find, are good. trad 
investigators and, using them as suc 
many valuable suggestions. are gaine:. 
and enthusiasm and interest are deve! 
oped that bring real results. 

“Make possible the development of re:! 
salesmanship in bread-selling by gettin 
back of and having enacted the proper 
kind of legislation: laws that prohibit the 
return of stale bread—they eliminate the 
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case stuffer and the consignment seller; 
laws that require every loaf of bread to 
carry a mark of identification, and a 
known weight—they put the selling of 
bread on the basis of quality. You can- 
not talk quality when you do not know 
where your competition stands, nor can 
you gain public confidence when the pub- 
lic does not know where you stand. 

“No baker can longer afford to let 
mere lack of attention and indifference 
to his selling problem handicap his busi- 
ness. The development of salesmanship 
is responsible for the wonderful growth 
in the American business. It pays to 
study and apply the methods that create 
ales along intelligent, scientific lines, and 
the’ baking industry must not fall be- 
hind.” 


Stimulating Store Sales 

Marshall O. Densby, of Chicago, pre- 
pared a paper on stimulating store sales, 
which was read by John M. Hartley. In 
it he said: 

“Standard material means standard 
»roduction. Quality is a peculiar ques- 
tion, having much to do with locality and 
the demand of our various neighborhoods. 
When the quality suited to our trade is 
established, and the proof shows in sales 
it a price that allows profit, then we 
ome to the question of uniformity. 
Baked goods to be sold day after day 
nust be as uniform as we can possibly 
imake them. I may cater to a class that 

ishes moderate priced goods, you may 
cater to a trade demanding the very best 
ind richest that can be produced. My 
prices, and your prices, will be dictated 
hy the costs of ingredients and produc- 
tion, but our continuous trade depends 
ery much on the uniformity of the qual- 
ty we aim to make. We retailers at least 
iread the opinion often expressed, gen- 
erally by thoughtless customers, ‘Your 
roods are not as good as they used to 
he’ Sometimes they dont say it, they 
ct it, and don’t come for a while, but 
patronize our neighbors. This often is 
caused by lack of variety, or from the 
poor salesmanship that we are so gen- 
erally contented with, or are so often 
forced to put up with. 

“I think that nothing would help to 
stimulate trade more than a change in 

iriety. When we find something is 
dragging, that is a good time to discon- 
tinue it for a while, and introduce a 
somewhat different article. Some find it 
very practical to make certain things 
only on certain days; this in itself has 
1 tendency to train the customers in 
wider selections. Monotony of produc- 
tion, coupled with a thoughtless mo- 
notony in buying, very often give both 
baker and customer a wrong impression. 
Did it ever occur to you that the re- 
tricted variety of products the chain 
and system bakeries can produce and 
offer to their customers is one of their 
greatest weaknesses? One of the real 
trong points in favor of the legitimate 
retailer is his ability, through equipment 
ind knowledge of his craft, to standard- 
ize a large variety of goods with which 
to satisfy his customers. To live up to 
this opportunity is to certainly stimulate 
trade.” 


Thursday, Sept. 23 

Edward Parnell, of Winnipeg, who re- 
cently returned from a trip to Australia, 
told of his experiences and observations 
in the Antipodes. He said: 

\t no time in the history of civilized 
nations has there been a greater need for 

ireful inquiry and a thorough knowledge 
of what is transpiring in all parts of the 
vorld than at the present moment of in- 
lustrial unrest and trouble. 

Legislators generally, in this recon- 
struction period, are casting about for a 
solution; many have the conviction that 
nothing short of laws to protect the so- 
‘alled laboring class will do any good, 
that it is quite possible to make men 
rich and contented by legislation. If this 
were true, then I submit that, of all coun- 
tries, Australia should be without a cloud 
on her industrial or political horizon. In 
my opinion the average American or Ca> 
nadian knows little or nothing about this 
great island continent. I therefore con- 
cluded that I might, in response to your 
invitation to address you, give, with prof- 
it and benefit to all, my impressions of 
Australia gained on a recent trip. 

On leaving Vancouver, Nov. 29, 1919, I 
noticed in the press a statement attribu- 
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ted to Mr: Gompers, the American labor 
leader, to the effect that he believed that 
70 per cent of the industrial unrest in the 
United States was caused by the fact 
that the working classes were unable to 
obtain their liquor as usual, owing to pro- 
hibition. This statement appeared to me, 


Upon arrival in Auckland, New Zéa- 
land, I was deeply impressed by the way 
labor on the docks and elsewhere seemed 
to control the situation and do practically 
as it pleased. As an instance, the Niag- 
ara, upon which I sailed, arrived in port 
at 1 p.m. on Thursday. 


We started to 





George P. Reuter, of New York, President of the Good Fellows’ 
Club, Organized to Stimulate Interest in the Convention 


in the face of what has been done here 
and in Canada on this question, to be a 
very serious one and well worth my ob- 
servation as to the effect liquor had in 
creating industrial restfulness in Aus- 
tralia, where no restraint has been adopt- 
ed. My observations led me to the con- 


unload 3,000 tons of cargo for that port 
at 3 p.m, the same day. There were fa- 
cilities at that wharf for unloading 100 
tons per hour. During the period of un- 
loading there was never a time that I 
could discover in which there were not 
from 10 to 25 men working upon the job 





Cc. H. Van Cleef, of Cincinnati, One of the Leaders in the 
Allied Trades Movement 


clusion that such a statement, if made, 
was incorrect, and I feel sure the facts 
which I here present as to the conditions 
in Australia will amply verify this. In 
short, I make bold to say that, notwith- 
standing that the liquor traffic is unre- 
strained in that country, the industrial 
situation there is worse, in my opinion, 
than in any other part of the English 
speaking world. 


who were simply idling away their time 
and doing practically nothing. 

When the crane which carried the load 
from the ship to the dock arrived, the 
delay in unhooking and getting it to its 
point for piling on the wharf was sim- 
ply cruel. If a drop of rain came they 
refused to work, and each evening at 6 
o’clock they, and they alone, would decide 
whether they would work: any overtime 
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or not, just as they felt about it, no mat- 
ter what the urgency was. The result was 
that on Saturday afternoon we weighed 
anchor at 5 o’clock, and left for Sydney 
with two fifths of the cargo still in the 
hold of the ship. With the facilities for 
unloading, 30 hours should have been suf- 
ficient, whereas we were 50 hours from 
the time of starting to unload until we 
sailed for Sydney, the undischarged cargo 
being carried by the ship until arrival at 
Auckland upon the return journey to 
Vancouver. 

Coming home by the steamship Megan- 
tic we touched at the port of Wellington. 
We had to take on coal to carry us from 
Wellington to Colon, at the eastern head 
of the Panama Canal. We required 
about 1,020 tons. It consumed three and 
one half days to complete the ship’s re- 
quirements, while on our arrival at Colon, 
where we had to take on a similar amount 
to finish the trip to New York, it took 
less than 12 hours from the time we ar- 
rived until we departed. 

Dealing with the industrial situation as 
a whole in Australia, I desire to point 
out that New Zealand was the pioneer in 
labor legislation. They started to pass 
factory acts as early as 1860, but about 
three years prior to 1894 the situation be- 
tween employer and employee then ex- 
isting had become very acute. The gov- 
ernment of the day, realizing that some- 
thing had to be done, decided to stop, if 
possible, direct action by way of strikes 
in that country, and in 1894, for this pur- 
pose, adopted a board of conciliation and 
compulsory court of arbitration. The 
conditions existing at that time were so 
unsatisfactory that these boards were 
able to produce very good results, and 
for a long time were effective in carry- 
ing out what they were created for. 
However, as New Zealand is a nonexport- 
ing country of manufactured goods, they 
practically have on that account to fur- 
nish their work people employment by 
manufacturing what they themselves 
consume. 

The result was that, about two years 
prior to January last, the employers, 
realizing that the peak .point in both 
wages and hours had been reached and 
that any further increases would either . 
drive them out of business or have to be 
passed on to the consumer, thereby in- 
creasing the cost of living, decided 
to make representations to the court of 
arbitration, which was composed of a 
supreme court judge who did nothing 
else, and asked him to investigate and 
make a report thereon. This was done 
and the result was that he agreed with 
the employers and, as a consequence, no 
further awards were made in favor of 
the employees, except such adjustments 
as were necessary to remedy any in- 
equalities that might have existed. 

Labor, up to this time, had fairly well 
lived up to the legislation which had been 
enacted as above; but finding that there 
were no further awards being made or 
any betterment of their conditions, they 
decided to absolutely ignore the govern- 
ment and its labor legislation, stating 
that it was no good to them, and adopted 
the method of direct action or strikes, 
showing conclusively that, after you 
reach a certain point, legislation is in- 
effective in settling labor troubles. 

In December last an election was held 
in the dominion of New Zealand. The 
issue was the very thing we have been 
discussing, between capital and _ labor, 
and the people, in their judgment feeling 
that labor had not played fair, sent the 
present government of New Zealand 
back with a very large majority, and 
labor stood badly defeated. 

Arriving in Sydney on Dec. 24, we 
found ourselves on Australian soil with 
a marine strike, one of the worst with 
which that country has been cursed. This 
strike lasted 14 weeks, tying up the whole 
of its industries. You could not get in 
or out of Australia, only by boats which 
had enrolled their crews at a foreign 
port. Potatoes and other necessaries 
went to ridiculous prices. Tasmania, one 
of the states of the Commonwealth, was 
in a very bad way, both economically 
and for food. 4 

This strike, in my opinion, never 
should have occurred. I believe that the 
employees had a just grievance. I am 
further convinced that the employers, if 
left alone by the government, would have 
settled it themselves very quickly; but 
the government, having adopted a ship- 
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ping ing programme, was deeply interested, 
an Seely dictated the Nerait upon 
which the adjustments should finally be 
made. The result was that the strike was 
continued until the men were broken up 
and labor was defeated, although I am 
convinced that their cause had very great 
merit in it. 

Australia, following in the footsteps 
of New Zealand, adopted labor legisla- 
tion, more or less of the character of the 
New Zealand type. She has, in addition 
to what New Zealand enacted, wage 
boards, some 500 in number, spread 
throughout the country. They have 
adopted, to a greater or lesser extent, the 
minimum wage for men, and everything, 
in my judgment, that legislation can do 
to make labor rich, happy and contented 
has been done. But I state without any 
hesitation whatever that the conditions 
of Australia as compared with Canada 
are most unsatisfactory and favorable to 
Canada, notwithstanding the fact that 
Canada has practically adopted no legis- 
lation outside of its factories acts. 

. * 


THE CONSUMER’S INTEREST 
Miss Alice Lakey, secretary American 
Pure Food League, New York, read a 
paper on the consumer’s interest and how 
to reach it. 
COST ACCOUNTING 


This was followed by an address on 
cost accounting by Harry D. Tipton, of 
New York. The gist of his paper was 
that, in order to be successful, the baker 
should know to the fraction of a cent 
what it cost him to produce and distrib- 
ute his goods. 


Publicity for the Baker 

W. E. Long, of Chicago, spoke as fol- 
lows on “Broadening the Market by 
Publicity”: | 

“Broadening the Market by Publicity” 
is just as certain of results for the bak- 
ing industry as it has shown itself to 
be for other industries and other prod- 
ucts. The big question for us to discuss 
is, not whether advertising pays, nor 
what form our advertising should take, 
but what advertising really is, how it 
works, and what is necessary in the way 
of preparation and co-operation to make 
it pay. 

Advertising is a pledge—a promise to 

ay, or a form of contract entered into 
etween yourself and your customer. 
The words or illustrations you use in 
your advertising are merely your argu- 
ments, leading up to your final state- 
ment or promise that you will deliver 
quality and service in satisfactory meas- 
ure in return for the reader’s confidence 
and patronage. Now, it is his confidence 
you want, rather than his patronage, for 
unless eg advertising builds confi- 
dence, the patronage will be temporary. 

Patronage may shift about from one 
institution to another until confidence is 
established, and there it stays until some- 
thing happens to shake that confidence. 
The point I would make, then, is that 
your advertising must inspire confidence 
before it can win permanent patronage, 
and confidence is founded on fulfillment 
of promises and pledges. Therefore, we 
must first understand that our advertis- 
ing pledges must be kept—we must make 
and on our promises. We can no more 
afford to make misstatements to the con- 
sumer of our products than we can to 
our banker, because if we continue to do 
so, we will soon have little use for a 


er. 
Euphonious catch-phrases, high-sound- 
ing — cards and artistic posters are 
mere forms of reaching the consumer’s 
attention. They make the appeal for in- 
terest, and state your claims. When they 
have persuaded the buyer to purchase 
your product, then comes the test of 
your worthiness for permanent patron- 
age. Your reputation for honesty and 
veracity is here put on trial. The com- 
munity spotlight is thrown upon you, and 
your neighbors begin to study your per- 
ty, your business methods, and 
your institution. They become more 
critical of your product than ever before. 
Many little ry are observed which 
passed unnoticed before, such as your 
wagons and your salesmen, your night 
boxes and your bread cases. You have 


set yourself out from the common herd— 
you have made claims for your product 
and your service which make the consum- 
ers expect more of you. They check up 
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on you ffi évery little detail, and expect 
to see a difference between you and your 
competitor in all of them. This is an 
unconscious process. It would be diffi- 
cult, probably, to find a consumer who 
would acknowledge any interest in you 
or your advertising, but. whether he real- 
izes it or not, his subconscious mind is 
checking up on you when the word 
“bread” is mentioned. The consumer 
will take you at your word for a time 
and give you a reasonable time in which 
to make good, but he will suspend final 
judgment and feel quite detached from 
you until you have won his confidence by 
backing up your claims with continued 
faithful performance. 

When you will have delivered your 


_part of the contract—when you have 


consistently fulfilled your advertised 
pledges—you will have won his confi- 
dence and his permanent patronage. 
This winning of the confidence of the 
consumer, then, must be the aim and pur- 
pose of all advertising, if you would 
make your investment of permanent 
value. 

The man who thinks he can make ad- 
vertising pay without regard to the prod- 
uct and service to back his claims, must 
be possessed of the imagination of a flea 
on a toy dog. And let me say further 
that it will not do to keep faith today 
by delivering the quality your advertis- 
ing promises; you must deliver quality 
every day, for your advertising is just 
as emphatic in making claims today as it 
was yesterday, and as it will be in prom- 
ising high quality tomorrow. 

If your foreman or superintendent 
gets sick tomorrow, or if you get into a 
poor lot of flour, or a sudden change 
in temperature makes control of your 
doughs difficult, or if your organization 
is forced to neglect your advertised prod- 
uct because of some emergency order of 
buns for a circus, or if for any other 
reason your quality goes off, you cannot 
retract your advertising statements for 
that day and offer excuses to the public. 
You may justify all this in your own 
mind by saying that your poor quality 
was unavoidable, that it was uninten- 
tional, and you may express regrets, but 
the public cannot be expected to enter 
into your troubles, or their causes; it 
considers only that you promised quality, 
and you delivered an inferior product. 
The result must be a lessening of confi- 
denve in your subsequent statements. 

What I have said about the need of 
quality to back up your advertising may 
be agreed to by every baker here, but 
the question now presents itself—‘*What 
is quality?” 

Nearly every baker will contend that 
his is the best loaf, or, at least, he is 
quite sure he is able to make a loaf that 
will sell well if it is advertised. My 
experience leads me to say that most 
bakers need careful and competent coun- 
sel on this matter of how to analyze their 
product and on ways and means of im- 
provement in their quality, rather than 
on the matter of how to advertise their 
product. Before any attempt is made to 
advertise, an expert should be called in 
and a careful examination made by him 
of your product, your shop methods, and 
your shop conditions. The knowledge 
and understanding of your superintend- 
ent should be inquired into and a careful 
study of your shop organization made. 
Your ingredients should be analyzed, and 
the variations of temperatures in the 
storing, mixing, and fermentation rooms 
noted. 

Such an analysis, by an expert, should 
be made at least twice a year. regardless 
of whether you advertise or not. Every 
baker needs the helpful suggestions of 
an analyst from the outside. Whether 
you agree with him or adopt all his sug- 
gestions or not, his visit and his view- 
point will stimulate your interest, in- 
crease your enthusiasm, and broaden 
your vision. It will help you build morale 
in your shop organization and bring 
about devoted interest and team work. 

The most successful bakery ‘institu- 
tions are those in which the interest of 
the superintendents is constantly main- 
tained by such methods as I have just 
outlined, and in which there is an unre- 
laxed striving for greater efficiency and 
a better product. Needless to say, these 
plants are successful advertisers, for 
they back the advertising with an organi- 
zation capable of producing quality. - 

After the quality has been provided 


for, attention should be directed to a 
careful study of the market. In order 
to fully profit by our advertising we 
must make our products easily accessible 
to the consumer, we must have wide dis- 
tribution. Our goods must be on sale in 
every neighborhood and, if possible, in 
every store. Advertising must first cre- 
ate interest in our product, then a desire 
to purchase it. Our distribution should 
be so complete as to make it easy to turn 
this desire into a purchase. 

In neighborhoods where window bak- 
eries or some other competitor have an 
advantage in furnishing fresher bread, 
we should study the possibilities of fre- 
quent deliveries to meet this competi- 
tion, always remembering that we can, 
in no case, afford to disappoint the con- 
sumer. 

Your sales force should be studied, 
coached, and drilled before the advertis- 
ing starts. They should be made to real- 
ize that they must work with the adver- 
tising campaign—become a part of it, in 
fact. They must be taught the impor- 
tance of bringing the advertising to the 
attention of the dealer. I have many 
times said that the advertising must sell 
both the consumer and the dealer, and it 
should be the duty of a salesman to sell 
the dealer the advertising by bringing 
every feature of the campaign to his 
notice. The salesman should be taught 
ways and means of doing this. He must 
also be impressed with the importance of 
personal cleanliness, for if we are to have 
a quality bread and better advertising, 
we must also have better and cleaner 
salesmen, 

The best superintendent in the country 
cannot maintain uniformity if the char- 
acter or quality of the raw materials 
you furnish him continually changes. 
Most bakers know money values or mar- 
ket values much better than they know 
material values. It is well, of course, to 
keep posted on market values, but if we 
are to keep our mind on the need for 
constant uniformity of our product, it is 
imperative that we know what we are 
buying, as well as know its price. 

Through the American Institute of 
Baking, your local chemists, or the many 
other agencies organized to furnish this 
service, you should get firsthand knowl- 
edge of the character of each ingredient 
you buy. You should have this analysis 
before you use the material, if not before 
you buy it. By having your ingredients 
analyzed, you will soon learn to know 
what peculiar or special qualities they 
should have, and be able to purchase on 
specifications. To strive for a _ high 
standard product means that you must 
know material values, and reach stand- 
ards for their purchase. 

Increased sales require constantly im- 
proved methods of handling the detail. 
As a business expands, the man at the 
head must consign more and more of the 
detail to his organization. He is bound 
to lose more and more of that personal 
touch with individuals, and deal more 
and more with department heads. In- 
stead of checking the work of individu- 
als, he must check the work of a de- 
partment. He must look after big things, 
and become a real executive. This means 
system—the kind that puts a check on 
every department and enables him to 
direct his organization by a study of 
results. He must know where errors oc- 
cur and how losses may be checked, what 
became of all the stock he bought and 
what it cost him to operate each depart- 
ment; he must be able to know, not only 
what the various operations do cost, but 
he must also know what they should cost. 

I have dealt with my subject thus far 
in an effort to lay before you what I 
conceive to be correct principles to be 
followed before advertising can be suc- 
cessful in the fullest degree. I have 
dwelt upon the necessity for quality, and 
touched upon the things which must be 
done before we can assure ourselves of 
steady and uniform quality. 

I would not, however, have you 
away with the idea that advertising has 
no value except when all these things are 
fully complied with. I have known of 
many instances where an investment in 
advertising was immensely helpful to a 
business, though it failed to increase the 
sales to a degree commensurate with the 
expenditure. Nor were these cases con- 
fined to the smaller class of shops. Some 
of our largest bakers — began adver- 
tising when they were small, and some of 
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them who are here seme 4 will tell you 
how this or that advertising campaign 
failed to produce sufficient business to 
justify the cost. But they will tell you 
also that the investment was profitable 
and contributed much to their progress, 
in that it brought them into an under- 
standing of what was necessary to do 
to make advertising pay. It made them 
students of quality. 


Business Analysis and Organization 

George Wrightman, of Chicago, mad 

a talk on business analysis that was wel! 
received by his hearers. He explained 
the principles of credit, and said that :; 
man’s ability to borrow money at th: 
bank depended not so much on his finan 
cial worth as did his ability to manufac 
ture. He said each manufacturer shoul 
ask himself the question, “Am I buyin 
my goods right, keeping them right, anc 
are they where they should be when | 
want them?” and added “An article wel! 
bought is an article half sold.” He rec 
ommended that every baker should mar! 
on a sheet, that could be referred t 
regularly, the things he did, and, oppo 
site them, how he really did them. H, 
said that when most men made a mistak 
in buying, they tried to forget it after 
wards, 
_ Mr. Wrightman advised the bakers t 
get rid of any unprofitable machiner 
they had around their shops, and replac: 
it with some that met the demands o 
their business. He said: “The study o 
the scientific management of business i 
more thrilling than any novel you coul: 
read. It teaches you that everythin 
wasted decreases your profit, while ever) 
thing saved increases it. Organizatio 
means that, wherever there is a place fo 
a man to function, a man should be ther: 
The ideal manufacturer is the man wh 
contributes his capital and policy to the 
business, and leaves the working out o 
the details to efficient helpers. 

“Labor wants a flexible reward, con 
mensurate with the loyalty, fidelity an 
skill displayed. Employers should hay 
a warm, friendly, human fellowship wit 
their workmen. The loyalty of the pe 
ple working for you is priceless. If you 
employees do not like you, it is probab! 
because you do not make yourself plea 
ing. 

“There are three ways to fail in bus 
ness, viz: going by fits and starts; goin 
but uncertain, and going, but not abrea 
of the times. You must utilize the po 
sibilities of your market. It is an insu’! 
to you to have a basket of bread con 
into your town from the outside. D» 
not fight with a competitor at home; 
meet him face to face, discuss local co: 
ditions, and co-operate.” 

Mr. Wrightman summed up by sayin: 
“More manufacturers fail through la: 
of accounting than any other cau 
They know nothing about their cos‘ 
If you want to be successful, know your 
business, or: else get a good man to work 
for you who does.” 

John C. McAlpine, of Philadelphia, 
followed with a talk on producing and 
selling costs, inventory and depreciation 
He said that the margin of profit is ge'- 
ting closer year by year, and bakers mu 
be wide awake, good executives and hi 
tlers, if they are to succeed. “Today 
a day of specialists.” he said. “Very fcw 
men can handle successfully more thin 
one line of business. It is the baker w:o 
does not know his costs that causes most 
of the trade evils, including price cu'- 
ting. A bakery cannot be run right wit!- 
out a dough sheet. Your profits lie |c- 
tween the increase of your assets aid 
the decrease of your liabilities. The 
come tax is here to stay, and you show d 
ge yourself accordingly, so that yu 

now exactly what it costs you to p 
duce goods and how much you earn froin 
month to month.” 


Election of Officers 

The election of officers resulted as | 
lows: Cliff N. Power, Pueblo, Cal., pre>i- 
dent; Harry W. Zinsmaster, Dulu'!), 
treasurer. Executive committee: Win ‘I. 
Campbell, Kansas City; Charles Schmi:'t, 
Baltimore; William Matthaei, Taco, 
Wash. 


The Miller and the Baker 
A. L. Goetzmann, of La Crosse, Wis. 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, was to have read a paper on tie 
common interest of miller and baker. 
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However, ‘he .was prevented -from_ at- 
tending, and A. P, Husband, secretary 
of the Millers’ National Federation, ap- 
peared in his stead at the eepening of 
the Friday session. Mr. Husband said: 

“In a general way any factor affect- 
ing the flour miller affects also the baker; 
as the ultimate consumer of a very lar 
percentage of the flour manufactured in 
this country, the baker is directly affect- 
ed by any influence which affects the 
miller, 

“For this reason, bakers are interested 
in many of the activities now being car- 
ried on by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration and similar organizations of mill- 
ers. As you are interested in procuring 
flour of a character best suited for 
breadmaking purposes, you are interested 

| the efforts being made by millers to 

ep up or increase the acreage sown to 
wheat in the United States, and the ne- 
cessity for the exercise of care in the 
clection of the seed used. While the 
tivities along this line are mostly of 
local character, they are encouraged 
nd stimulated by the Federation Com- 
ittee on Crop Improvements. Local 
committees of millers have gone into this 
natter very carefully, and have taken 
ieps to procure for farmers pure seed 
the best character of wheat which can 
be grown in their respective territories. 
in the Northwest this activity has re- 
ently been carried on by an organiza- 
‘ion formed for that purpose, in which 
ganization millers, bakers, farmers, 
iin men and bankers are all repre- 
sented, 

“While bakers generally may not have 

ven the subject much thought and at- 
cntion, they are ‘directly interested in 

ec efforts being made by millers’ organi- 
tions to extend our export trade. The 
ilour milling capacity of this country is 

y much in excess of our domestic 
ceds; many mills have been built for 

specific purpose of manufacturing 
sur for export. For many years the 
llers of the United States have been 
lieavy exporters of wheat flour, in some 
ars as much as 20 per cent of the entire 
flour production of this country moving 
it in export channels. During the war, 
flour from American mills found a place 
in foreign markets where it had never 
en used before, and was well received. 
ve had fondly hoped that at the con- 
‘lusion of the war we would be able to 
ievelop these new markets that had been 
thus opened during the war, as well as 
increase our business in those foreign 
markets which for many years had been 
accustomed to using American flour. 

“For a number of years previous to 
the war, millers had been exporting flour 

nder a disadvantage of an ocean freight 
rate on flour higher than that accorded 
to wheat, but the quality of our flour was 

ch that foreign buyers willingly paid a 

rice that permitted of this business be- 

ig done. One of the measures that was 
the outcome of the war was the estab- 
ishment of the United States Shipping 
Hoard, the purpose of which organiza- 
on was to foster and increase the export 
usiness of the United States, with spe- 
ial reference to finished products. The 
milling industry was startled late last 

nter by an announcement from the 
Shipping Board that in preparing a 
chedule of ocean rates, the rate for flour 
was to be 25¢ per 100 lbs above that for 
heat. American millers at once saw 

it business in any volume under this 
liscrimination was impossible, and we 
ought and secured conferences with the 
Shipping Board, at which time were pre- 
ented facts and figures to prove that 
the rate had not been arrived at with a 
cnowledge of all the facts. Previous to 
‘he war the differential in favor of wheat 
\s against flour in ocean rates was from 
“¢ to 6c per 100 Ibs, and as this differ- 
‘ntial became higher export flour busi- 
hess decreased and exportation of wheat 
increased proportionately. 

“With full information on the subject 
before it, the Shipping Board persisted 
in maintaining the position that flour 
should pay an ocean rate of 25¢ per 100 
lbs above that at which wheat was trans- 
ported; following these conferences, the 
Shipping Board passed a resolution in 
which this discrimination was ‘justified.’ 
It is a significant fact that the man to 
whom we were referred, as assembling 
the data upon which the rate was made, 
has since severed his connection with the 
Shipping Board and is now associated 
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with a steamship. com; that_is operat- 
ing. under the rate which he was greatly 
instrumental in making. 

“Failing in our efforts before the Shi 
ping Board in securing justice for 
export flour trade, we turned our atten- 
tion to the steamship managers and had 
a conference with a representative com- 
mittee of these gentlemen, at which con- 
ference we again covered the entire situa- 
tion; they were, of course, fortified with 
the resolution passed by the United 
States Shipping Board that the discrimi- 
nation of 25c per 100 lbs against flour 
was ‘justified’ They expressed sympa- 
thy with the millers’ contention and ex- 
pressed a hope that the situation would 
be adjusted in the near future. Many 
weeks have elapsed since that conference, 
but nothing has been done and, as a con- 
sequence, millions of bushels of Ameri- 
can wheat have gone out of this country 
while comparatively little flour has been 
exported. It is particularly aggravating 
that this situation should have been cre- 
ated by the Shipping Board, a branch of 
the government which was created for the 
purpose of operating ships to encourage 
exportation of finished products. 

“Bakers are interested in this matter 
because of the increased cost of manu- 
facturing flour for domestic use. Well- 
informed millers have told me that if 
our entire export flour business is lost, 
which seems probable under existing con- 
ditions, the reduced operation of the 
mills of the country, confined to the 
manufacture of flour for domestic pur- 
poses, will result in an increased cost or 
manufacture of at least 25c per bbl. 
This additional cost the bakers and other 
consumers of flour in the United States 
will be called upon to pay. 

“While the increased cost of produc- 
tion, as a result of loss of export busi- 
ness, is the feature in which bakers are 
most interested, they are also interested 
indirectly in the loss to the dairy inter- 
ests of this country of the vast amount 
of millfeed that would be manufactured 
and retained here if wheat were milled 
and flour exported. Feeds of all kinds 
are high, millfeeds being particularly 
high because of their scarcity. Increased 
manufacture of millfeeds would be re- 
flected in reduced prices, and would, no 
doubt, result in lower prices for pork 
products and for dairy products. 

“It may be necessary to make a politi- 
cal issue of this matter before we suc- 
ceed in securing justice for the export 
flour trade; being directly interested, as 
shown, bakers can properly co-operate 
with millers in bringing about an adjust- 
ment of rates for ocean transportation 
in flour. 

“I remember with a great deal of 
gratitude the active support given us by 
the bakers in our efforts to prevent the 
repeal of the mixed-flour law. Jay Burns 
and others went to Washington and ap- 

eared before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means and made telling argu- 
ments, and our efforts, combined with 
yours, have up to this time resulted in 
the defeat of the efforts to repeal that 
meritorious law. We do not want to 
overlook the fact that a bill providing for 
the repeal of the mixed-flour law is still 
pending in Congress, and should there be 
any evidence of activity in Congress look- 
ing to the passage of that bill, we hope 
and confidently expect that the bakers 
will again line up at our side and op- 
pose its repeal just as strongly as it is 
possible to do. 

“It has been the writer’s pleasure to be 
in rather close touch with the office of 
your organization at Chicago; your sec- 
retary and I have exchanged informa- 
tion in which your interests and ours are 
identical, and I sincerely trust that the 
attitude of our industries toward each 
other may not be changed. Our inter- 
ests are so interwoven that we should 
and must work together.” 


The Baker and the Farmer 

W. M. Jardine, president of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, spoke on 
the relation of the baker to the better 
wheat campaign. He said he was par- 
ticularly interested in having the farmers’ 
problems presented to all groups of in- 
dustry. The farmer is fundamental to 
the welfare of all of us, and it is impor- 
tant that he get on reasonably well. City 
folks seem to think that because the 
farmer gets $1.75@2.75 bu for grain at 
his loading station, he is teeming with 


wealth. In the last three years it has 
cost the farmers of Kansas an average 
of $2 to produce a bushel of wheat. Sev- 
enty per.cent of the farmers of Kansas 
have not made money in the last three 
years growing wheat. The banks are 
oaded with wheat paper, and practically 
no money available. Some farmers are 
carrying wheat over from last year. In 
western Kansas, where they have the first 

d crop in three years, they cannot 
thresh the wheat because there is no place 
to store it and no cars in which to ship 
to market. Owners of wheat are borrow- 
ing money at extraordinary rates of in- 
terest, and there is considerable doubt as 
to the acreage that will be sown this fall, 
for various reasons, including that of 
labor. 

Mr. Jardine told of the development 
of the Kanred wheat, how the college had 
been working on it since 1906, and the 
demand for the seed because of its in- 
creased production per acre over other 
varieties. 

* «# 
TRIAL OF GORDON SMITH 


At this point a policeman entered the 
hall and placed Gordon Smith under ar- 
rest, on a warrant charging him with 
having left home on innumerable occa- 
sions in the last year without taking Mrs. 
Smith with him, of leaving her insuffi- 
ciently protected, and with having been 
seen on the Boardwalk after hours, etc. 

A courtroom scene was then enacted. 
The presiding judge was Samuel F. Mc- 
Donald, of Memphis; prosecuting attor- 
ney, Jay Burns, of Omaha; attorney for 
the defendant, Henry Stude, of Houston. 
The jury was composed of 12 ladies. The 
trial was a battle of wits between the 
attorneys, and caused much amusement. 
The jury brought in a verdict of guilty, 
and the judge sentenced Mr. Smith to 
take in washing for six weeks, presenting 
him with a box of laundry. This con- 
sisted of a 40-piece set of table -linen of 
filet lace purchased on the Boardwalk by 
Mr. Smith’s many admirers in the Ameri- 
can Association in recognition of the 
splendid work he has done for the bak- 
ers of America in the last year. 


PAPER SITUATION AS IT AFFECTS BAKER 


In the absence of Stanley M. Ramsey, 
who is in England, C. R. Wright, vice 
president of the Waterpoof Vaper & 
Board Co., Cincinnati, told of the causes 
that led up to the shortage in paper, and 
what the outlook for the future is. In 
his opinion, bakers need not look for a 
reduction in the price of wrappers until 
after Jan. 1, and then prices will be gov- 
erned by supply and demand. He told 
how bakers in Canada had attempted 
during the war to save paper by doing 
away with bread wrapping, but that the 
government in some provinces is now 
compelling bakers to wrap, because the 
wastage in stale bread more than offset 
the slight cost of wrapping. Mr. Wright 
estimated the cost of wrapping at 4c 
a loaf. 


Folding Boxes and Containers 

J. E. Clenny, of the Sefton Mfg. Cor- 
poration, Chicago, who has been manu- 
facturing paper box containers for over 
40 years, spoke interestingly of his ex- 
perience. Bakers are using more and 
more containers every year and, natural- 
ly, decry the advancing cost. 

Mr. Clenny said: “Instrumental in the 
spread of the use of containers has been 
the improvement in mechanical means of 
increasing production at reduced cost. 
Coupled with these improvements was 
the insistent demand of housewives for 
a more sanitary method of handling 
products than in bulk, which frequently 
upon delivery would show evidence of 
contamination on account of not being 
in a closed package. The popularity of 
the package continues to grow, and its 
use is limited only to the suitability of 
the article to be packed in it. 

“The present demand is so enormous 
that the supply is not equal to the de- 
mand, due to many difficulties that have 
arisen in the past year, the causes of 
which are undoubtedly well known to 
those present; and it is only necessary 
to mention the most important, namcly: 

“The shortage of wood pulp and fiber, 
brought about by the World War causing 
a shortage in labor, coal and transporta- 
tion; the waste material that is also used 
as an adjunct has not reached the maxi- 
mum collection during this period; and 
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also a shortage of labor in the manu- 
facturing plants that produce folding 
boxes. 

“Abnormal conditions and the 
prices ever known have been the result. 
With the removal of these conditions, 
however, the supply will again equal the 
demand, but how soon this will prevail is 
yet to be determined. 

“Not only for packing is the worth of 
the container realized, but dealers ever 
on the alert for effective advertising pos- 
sibilities have utilized the surfaces of 
the boxes for displaying their trade- 
marks and names. This has been pos- 
sible through the wonderful development 
in machinery for manufacturing the 
boxes. The first boxes were made on 
printing presses. Machines are now in 
use that will print, cut and crease boxes 
at one and the same time. Also many 
special machines print from one to five 
colors, as well as cut and crease the 
boxes. The board used being in rolls, 
and fed continuously, has made large 
output only profitable on long runs or 
for large orders of boxes adapted to this 
method. 

“Containers for freight shipment were 
strongly opposed by the wooden box in- 
dustry, objected to by freight carriers, 
and only by a process of practical edu- 
cation was their use finally established. 
After many trial shipments, shippers be- 
gan to be convinced of their value and 
utility. The saving in freight was an 
object, and a better protection for many 
articles was especially apparent. 

“The baking industry had to be con- 
vinced that they-were suitable for bread, 
cakes, etc., and they are now taking the 
place of baskets and other containers to 
a large extent.” 

*. . 

The new officers were then inducted 
into office. Secretary Chindblom an- 
nounced that subscriptions to date for 
the American Institute of Baking fund 
amounted to $420,735, and, no further 
business appearing, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Rosert T. Beatry. 


Message from the New President 
Cliff N. Power, the newly elected presi- . 
dent of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, sends the following 
message to the bakers of the country: 

My message to the bakers of America 
is one of hope and good cheer. Under 
the wise leadership of Gordon Smith we 
have just finished a year of unusually 
constructive work, and have had a con- 
vention which exceeded in excellence and 
attendance all that have been held be- 
fore. The morale of the industry is at 
a high point, and much good may be ac- 
complished if we can have the continued 
co-operation of all. 

There are many problems which must 
be solved in the near future. Of these 
the first in importance is to complete the 
financing of the American Institute of 
Baking. Contributions received have been 
generous in amount, but not sufficient in 
number. Every baker who has the best 
interests of the industry at heart should 
contribute as liberally as possible, and 
should do it now. Let us completé this 
job, and do it quickly. Membership in 
local, state and the American associations 
should be urged upon all who are not new 
within the fold. Many potentially big 
men now have only a small business. 
The American Association needs that 
class of men. Let us see how many new 
members can be obtained. 

Nearly all of the state legislatures 
will be in session this winter. Probably 
a number of unwise laws will be passed 
under the stress of unsatisfactory living 
conditions unless the legislators are put 
in possession of information about our 
business which they might have difficulty 
in obtaining for themselves. Let us stand 
ready to supply that information when 
and if needed. There is nothing about 
our business it would not be well for all 
the world to know. Let us lend a hel 
ing hand to our representatives in the 
legislatures and in Congress, to the end 
that wise legislation may prevail when- 
ever needed and that harmful legislation 
based on misinformation shall not be 
passed. 

One of the big evils of our industry 
is the lack of cost information. No 
baker knowingly sells goods at less than 
cost, but many do it unconsciously. Let 
us encourage those who have not an ade- 
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quate cost finding method to procure 
some means of getting information essen- 
tial to the conduct of their business. 

It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent all the time that not enough young 
men are learning the trade to maintain 
a sufficient supply of skilled workmen. 
Some means must be found to get more 
of the right kind of young men to learn 
the trade. Let us learn the reason for 
this condition, and quickly correct it. 

The industry in general and the Ameri- 
can Association in particular have been 
greatly benefited by the untiring efforts 
of the men who sell us our machinery 
equipment and materials, working direct- 
ly and through their various associations. 
This has been particularly evident at the 
convention just closed, and these men are 
willing and anxious to co-operate with 
us in every possible way for the general 
uplift of the industry. Let us find a 
better medium for such co-operation, and 
let us clearly show our appreciation of 
what they have already done. 

The baking business, when rightly con- 
ducted, is one to be proud of—one that 
should stand high in the regard of all 
people. Let us not forget that we are 
manufacturers and purveyors of the 
most important articles of commerce. 
Let us conduct our business and associa- 
tion affairs according to a high standard 
of ethics, and continuously endeavor to 
dignify and idealize the industry. 

Now for a long pull, a strong pull 
and a pull all together. 

Let’s go. 

C. N. Power. 


Convention Notes 

A feature of the convention was an 
exhibit of baking machinery, supplies, 
etc., covering several acres on the pier. 
Here, during the week, five complete 
bakeries were in operation, turning out 
hundreds of loaves of bread, cakes and 
other sweet goods practically untouched 
by human hands. The baked goods were 
distributed, among the visitors, the sur- 
plus being donated to local hospitals and 
charitable institutions. 


THE FLEISCHMANN EXHIBIT 


One of the very interesting features of 
the exhibition was furnished by the 
Fleischmann Co. Their quarters occu- 
pied a space about 60 feet square, the 
front portion of which served as a recep- 
tion room for their many guests, where 
Julius Fleischmann found occasion to 
greet many of his friends in the trade. 
The space was handsomely furnished, and 
was a popular spot in which to rest after 
the long walk around the pier where the 
many other attractive exhibits were 
ranged, 

back and to one side of the reception 
space was arranged a demonstration 
which showed in an excellent and impres- 
sive manner the entire process of yeast 
manufacture, the effect of it upon the 
dough, and many other features which 
held the interest of even those not prac- 
tically engaged in the production of 
bread. 

In addition was a very comprehensive 
and interesting demonstration of the 
manner in which bread could be adver- 
tised so as to make the strongest possible 
appeal to the consuming public, In this 
feature of the exhibition there was noth- 
ing omitted which could possibly facili- 
tate the publicity of bread, and it repre- 
sented probably the most extensive and 
broadest publicity plan which has ever 
been promulgated in any line of commer- 
cial effort. This exhibit was under the 
direction of Daniel Woolley, advertising 
manager of the Fleischman company. 


ICE CREAM MAKERS MEET 


The Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was in session at the same time 
on the Garden Pier, and the bakers took 
advantage of the privileges extended 
them and visited the exhibit of this asso- 
ciation. Among the manufacturers ex- 
hibiting at the ice cream show doing busi- 
ness with the baking industry were: 

Ayer & McKinney, New York, milk 
powder; Junius H. Stone, New York, 
cork insulation; S. Gumpert & Co., New 
York, extracts; James F, Drew Co., New 
York, sugars, extracts, etc; Merrell- 
Soule Co., Syracuse, milk powder; Star 
Extract Works, New York, extracts; 
David Michael & Co., Philadelphia, ex- 
tracts; H. Kohnstamm & Co., New York, 
certified colors and extracts; J. B. Ford 
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Co., Wyandotte, Mich., cleaning special- 
ties; Emery & Co., Melrose, Mass., ex- 
tracts; The August Maag Co., Baltimore, 
equipment supplies; John R. Livezy, 
Philadelphia, corn insulation; Blumen- 
thal Bros., chocolates, Philadelphia; B. 
Heller & Co., Chicago, extracts; Ivan B. 
Nordhem Co., New York, advertising spe- 
cialties; H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, 
fruits; Crown Fruit & Extract Co., New 
York, fruits; McCormick & Co., New 
York, architects; Ward Motor Vehicle 
Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., trucks; White 
Co., Cleveland, trucks; Henry H. Otter 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, extracts; Menasha 
(Wis.) Printing & Carton Co., cartons. 


PIE BAKERS’ MEETING 


A well-attended meeting of the pie 
bakers who are affiliated with the natiora] 
association was held during the conven- 


Ben B. George, 


tion. Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, addressed 
them on the use of pie fillers. The doc- 
tor quoted from a letter to Dr. Alsberg, 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, relating to the standardization 
of all pies, whether made from fresh 
fruits, canned fruits, cold storage or 
dried fruits, requesting the co-operation 
of all pie bakers with a view to produc- 
ing pies with as little starch substances 
as possible. It is the purpose of the de- 
partment to ascertain from the pie bak- 
ers their ideas relating to the subject 
before any final action is taken in the 
matter. 

A thorough discussion of the question 
was participated in by a number of the 
pie bakers present, and resulted in the 
appointment of a special committee of 
five by the chairman, J. C. Hutchison, of 
Philadelphia, who will appoint the com- 
mittee in the next week or 10 days, which 
will consist of the leading members in the 
industry, to investigate and study the 
subject under consideration, ._When this 
committee has completed its,.werk there 
will be a special meeting -of ‘the pie bak- 





ers called to consider its findings and to 
form a pie bakers’ organization, with a 
constitution and bylaws. 

It was unanimously agreed to ask all 
pie bakers to submit, in a general way, 
their views for the use and guidance of 
the committee, which in turn will submit 
the result of its investigations to the gen- 
eral meeting of the pie bakers, notice of 
which will be duly published in- ample 
time for all pie bakers to arrange to 
attend. 

Other matters of importance to pie 
bakers were taken up and discussed, 
among them the weights of fruit and 
water in canned goods, the analysis of 
lard compounds, etc. 

It is urgently requested that every pie 
baker co-operate with the special com- 
mittee Chairman Hutchison will appoint, 
and that they all endeavor to turn out to 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


the general meeting, which will be held 
some time during November. 

The matter is now in the hands of the 
pie bakers to formulate plans for the 
use of starch in pies, otherwise the gov- 
ernment is going to draw the line and 
pie bakers will be seriously handicapped 
unless they get busy at once and take 
steps to protect their business. 


THE NORTHWESTERN DELEGATION 


A special car on the Northwestern 
Limited left Minneapolis Sept. 18 for 
Chicago, where the party boarded the 
Pennsylvania special. The bakers in it 
were Thomas O’Connor and M. L. Molan, 
of the Flour State Baking Co., with their 
families, John D. Rafert, Occident Bak- 
ing Co., Charles J. Regan, Regan Bros., 
J. H. Cokley and Irving Matson, N. A. 
Matson Co., Minneapolis, and C, A. 
Swanson, Glenwood, Minn. 

In addition there were Harold R. 
Ward and William M. Ballinger, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co; W. H. Ulrey, the 
Fleischmann Co., St. Paul; L. B. Denison 
and L. J. Gordon, Chippewa Milling Co., 
Montevideo,: Minn; Frank Maas, Maas- 
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Keefe Co., St. Paul; William R. Cam- 
mack, Crescent Creamery Co., St. Paul, 
and Robert T, Beatty, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

Others from the Northwest who left 
for the convention earlier were William 
M. Regan and Lewis F. Bolser, Minne- 
apolis; Harry W. Zinsmaster, Duluth and 
St. Paul; Guy A. Thomas, W. R. Morris, 
H. R. McLaughlin, Washburn-Crosb, 
Co; H. S. Helm and Professor Harry 
Snyder, Russell-Miller Milling Co; Wii- 
liam Fulton and P. M. Marshall, Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co; M. Hutchinson, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co; W. F. Fletcher. 
machinery salesman; M. R. Lauritzen 
and H. H. Deal, Northwestern Bakers 
& Confectioners’ Co., Minneapolis; A. | 
Goodman,’ Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
Duluth; F. A. Ruenitz, Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co. 

ATLANTIC CITY NOTES 

C. O. Case, president New Englan 
Flour Co., mixed among the crowd. 

The Marshall Milling Co. was repr: 
sented by J. B. Connell, William Rup 
and J. J. Fitzgerald. 


The National Bake Rite Corporation 


sold the oven it exhibited to Erne: 
Haug, of Atlantic City. 

Hubert J. Horan, president Philadel 
phia Flour Co., came down for an outing 
accompanied by his daughter. 

W. E. Marbaker, vice-president Rec! 
Marbaker Co., wagon builders, Philade! 
phia, mixed among the crowd. 

W. J. Dougherty, flour, Philadelphi 


and his brother, John B., from Scranton, 


Pa., were seen among the crowd. 

N. L. Hensley, of the Lindsborg (Kai 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co., shook han 
with some of his eastern buyers. 

The large oven exhibited by the Middl: 
by-Marshall Oven Co., was shipped 
Daniel Deegan, of Geneva, N. Y. 

W. H. Clark and F. J. Bergentha! 
were in attendance from the Red St 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee. 

H. H. Jones, John Schlick and D. H 
Ross took care of the interests of th 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


John Seybold, of Miami, Fla., who is 
now travelling in Europe, sent greetings 


to his many friends at the convention. 


Many of the visitors developed bad 


eases of “boardwalk” feet, which is 
ever present ailment at Atlantic City. 
Albert Palmer and H. S. Pearlsto: 


flour men out of New York, ran down to 


shake hands with their many customers 
J.C. Enright, R. E, Redfield and N: 


son Yoke were very much in evidence for 


the Old Fashioned Millers, St. Pau! 
Minn. 

John Williams, of the Cataract Cit 
Milling Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., lent 
the dignity of his presence to the ga 
ering. 

George P. Reuter, of the Malt-Diasta 
Co., New York, brought down to the « 
vention a party of 54 in two special P: 
man Cars. 


Armon Acheson, Philadelphia repre: 
tative of the Midland Flour Milling ( 
Kansas City, spent several days at tl 
convention. 

C. H. Gibbs, F. F. Thomas, Harry 
Sklar, Lewis Blaustein and A. Net 
shon were among the Baltimore fi 
men present. 


The Colborne Mfg. Co., of Chica o, 
sold the large automatic pie machine on 
exhibition to G. C. Kaniper & Son, Piil- 
lipsburg, N. J. 

O. L. Steele, W. J. Thornton, C. J 
Ritchie and J. T. Lipford were the repre- 
sentatives from the New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill Co, 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. represent:- 
tives included J. H. Ismert, Robert Kk. 
Walker, M. E. Ismert, Harry Leveston 
and L. J. Hillsman. 


A list of certain room numbers in sev- 
eral hotels was in the possession of some 
of the visitors. It was reported that these 
indicated the oases. 

Rufus and J. N. McCosh, of R. E. 
McCosh & Co., Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, accompanied by J. W. Rotchrock 
and F. H. Green, were on the job. 

Rudolph Goerz, president, and F. 0. 
Jones, vice president and sales manager; 
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of the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, mixed among the crowd. 

“Bill” Evans, manager of the Schulze 
Advertising Service, Chicago, had the 
special train out of Chicago decorated 
with “Butternut” advertising signs. 

If some one had only thought of pro- 
viding small packages of “Somebody’s 
oot Ease,” it would have been a valu- 
able and popular advertising novelty. 

Jack Fogarty, of the Bast-Fogarty 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, arrived 
vefore the meeting came to a close, and 
was greeted by his many friends in the 
tirade. 

W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 

iicago, arrived home from the Pacific 
Coast in time to catch the next train for 

\tlantic City, before the big meeting ad- 
journed. ° 

The Williams Baking Co., of Scranton, 
Pa. and the Crescent Bread Co., of 
Utica, N. Y., bought dividers from the 
Union Wrapping Machine Co. during the 
convention. 

Fifteen hundred and sixteen bakers 
were registered on Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 22, at 6 o’clock, with New York 
state and Pennsylvania sending the larg- 
est delegations. 

S. Hauswald Sons, 2700 Edmondson 
Avenue, Baltimore, have added a 3-bbl 
dough mixer, divider, mounder-up and 
vutomatic proofer. Another oven is in 

yurse of construction. 

L. B. Dennison, Chippewa Milling Co., 
\. J. Ruenitz, Springfield (Minn.) Mill- 

« Co., Archie Stewart, Detroit, Mich., 
nd J. H. Musser, Lancaster, Pa., were 
mong flour men present. 

Harry Read, president of the Read 
Machinery Co., York, Pa., arrived home 
from an extended European trip in time 

spend a few days with his many baker 
friends at the convention. 

F, C. Kolb, head of the Kolb bakery at 
Reading, Pa., has perfected plans for a 
large extension to his bakery, for which 
some large orders were placed for equip- 
ment during the convention. 

Samuel Knighton, president, Fred W. 
Colquhon, secretary, and Walter Quack- 
nbush, assistant secretary and treasurer, 
if the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
irculated through the crowd, 

The Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
old the cake mixer on display to Andrew 
Maier, of Reading, Pa. The automatic 
proofer and divider was sold to Harry 
H. Smith, Jr., of Atlantic City. 

Fred Morgan, of Samuel Bell & Son, 
Philadelphia, though six feet tall and 
imply supplied with avoirdupois, seemed 
o find little difficulty in getting through 
the throng on the exhibition pier. 

Four hundred thousand dollars were 
raised by pledges almost as quickly as it 

kes to tell it, when the bakers decided 
to establish a $1,000,000 endowment fund 

r the American Institute of Baking. 

F. C. Black, sales manager of the Peer- 
Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio, 
returned from a business trip to 

urope, and was kept busy explaining 
onditions in Europe to his baker friends. 

W. C. Tench, who has recently taken 
ver the eastern business of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
vas there greeting his many Pennsylvania 
nd Ohio customers of former connec- 


tions. 


\llan Goodman, vice president Duluth 
Universal Mill Co., between rides in 
heel chairs found time to shake hands 
ith some of his friends during the day, 
ind also considerable amusement during 
the night. 

i’. C, Haller, Pittsburgh, Pa. was a 
prominent baker that could not be pres- 
ent. Mr. Haller’s mother, who has been 
in bad health for some time, passed away 
a few days prior to the opening of the 
convention. 


F, M. Clutter, of the Strand Palace 
Hotel, London, Eng., who visited the con- 
vention, bought a doughnut outfit from 
the National Bake Rite Corporation, An- 
other outfit was sold to F. H. Walt, of 
San Francisco. 

August Wilkie, prominent baker at 
Michigan City, Ind., had the misfortune 
to lose his pocketbook on the train en 
route to the convention from Chicago. It 
contained about. $300. Mr. Wilkie has 
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sold his bakery to his son-in-law, B. R. 
Dick. 

Herman Baker, the youngest of the 
Seven Baker Bros., bakers at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who has been taking a course in 
baking in New York City, stopped en 
route home at Atlantic City, to take in 
the convention. 

S. S. Watters, secretary of the Lib- 
erty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
treasurer of the Western Pennsylvania 
Association of the Baking Industry, ac- 
companied by his family, drove through 
in his Winton Six. 

The flour firm of McGarry & Bell, 
Philadelphia, has been changed to J. P. 
McGarry & Co., with offices at 541 Bourse. 
Mr. McGarry had with him at the conven- 





Pittsburgh, were among the many flour 
men present. 

E. J. Wood, formerly manager of the 
American Bakery Co. plant at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has bought the plant of the 
New York Baking Co., in that city, and 
is busy overhauling and enlarging it. Sev- 
eral pieces of machinery equipment will 
be installed. 

H. C. Favinger, Camden, Ohio, has 
completed the erection of a modern two- 
story concrete bakery, equipped with up- 
to-date machinery. Mr. Favinger was 
interested in some other machinery equip- 
ment, for which he placed an order while 
at the convention. 

Ben Gould, manager of the Hazelton 
(Pa.) Baking Co., has made such a suc- 


George E, Dean 
President of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 


tion J. C. McCracken, of Moses Bros., 
Great Bend, Kansas. 

The many friends of Hugh Cahill, of 
the Fleischmann Co., were grieved to 
learn of his illness, and wish him a speedy 
recovery, while he is sojourning at San 
Diego, Cal., where he has gone in hopes 
of recovering his health. 

I. E. Allan, formerly Pennsylvania rep- 
resentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., has been made a special representa- 
tive of the laboratory and baking depart- 
ment of the mill, and will travel in all 
parts of the United States. 

A number of the visitors went daily 
to the end of the pier to watch the net 
hauls, which always resulted: in the cap- 
ture of a goodly number of fish. Many 
flour salesmen wondered if some similar 
device could not be used for capturing 
buyers. 

Robert Phythian, vice president Com- 
mander Mill Co., Peter Carroll, Henry 
Koper & Co., New York, Jesse Stewart, 
president, Harry M. Spriggs and A. C. 
Sturtevant, of. the Jesse Stewart Co., 


cess with his far-famed loaf that his 
company now contemplates erecting an 
extensive addition to its present plant. 
The new shop will be 50x70, and will con- 
tain several additional ovens. 

One of the most delightful entertain- 
ments given during the convention was 
George S. Ward’s dinner at the Tray- 
more Hotel, on Monday evening, to the 
board of directors of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry and a 
number of Mr. Ward’s friends. 


The members of the Consumers’ Bak- 
ing Co., Paterson, N. J., are surely great 
believers in conventions. Not less than 
15 officers and employees of this live con- 
cern attended the convention. Their ac- 
tivity in this direction is perhaps one of 
the reasons for their great success. 

In conversation with some of the flour 
people present, one could hardly help be- 
lieving that over half of the milling ca- 
pacity for the next six months had been 
sold during the convention. However, 
one large northwestern mill actually sold 
10,000. bbls at $13, prompt shipment. 
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Joseph Shinnick, sales manager New- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., T. 
F. Cawley, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, and John 
Ruth, vice president Oklahoma Mill Co., 
Kingfisher, Okla., were among flour men 
present. 

Lewis Holmes, president of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., Washington, D. C., who has 
been spending the summer at Ocean City, 
Md., where he went on the advice of his 
doctor, had the misfortune to sprain his 
leg while in bathing and sent greetings to 
the association explaining his inability 
to be present. 

T. Marshall Holt and R. E. Williams, 
doing business under the firm name of 
Williams & Holt, flour jobbers and bro- 
kers, with offices at Lancaster, Pa., have 
dissolved, with both gentlemen continuing 
in the flour business. Mr. Holt has gone 
to Reading, Pa., while Mr. Williams will 
remain at. Lancaster. 

The Buffalo Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will endeavor to secure the 1921 con- 
vention of the state association. Dele- 
gates who will attend the convention at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Oct. 
1-8, are Conrad Kaiser, Arthur Kelly, 
Charles G. Speidel, A. G. Stegmaier and 
Albert Kaderabach. 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager for the 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
at the convention, together with the fol- 
lowing representatives of the company: 
T. A. Joynes, New England, W. C. Bar- 
ber, southeastern, C. A. Jones, northern 
Pennsylvania, R. T. Duvenick, New York 
state outside of New York City. 

The largest contributors to the insti- 
tute fund were George S. Ward, presi- 
dent of the Ward Baking Co., $100,000; 
Julius Fleischmann, president of the 
Fleischmann Co., $100,000; General Bak- 
ing Co., $35,000; Western Condensed 
Milk Co., $10,000; L. A. Cushman & Sons, 


New York, $10,000; Bakers Weekly, 
$2,500. 
William Dulson, better known as 


“Count” Dulson, has severed his connec- 
tion with the Dry Milk Co., of New York, 
as demonstrator, and after Oct. 4 will be 
connected with the International Co., of - 
Baltimore, in charge of its experimental 
bakery, succeeding Charles Wendlinger, 
who has engaged in the baking business 
at Wilmington, N. C. 


The August Maag Co., of Baltimore, 
one of the best known pan and bakery 
equipment firms in the country, celebrat- 
ed its twenty-fifth anniversary: during 
the convention. From small beginnings 
the August Maag Co. has grown to be a 
firm of national repute. The president, 
George H. Litz, and vice president, A. J. 
Will, were very much in evidence at the 
convention. 

A. L. Goodman, manager Duluth Uni- 
versal Milling Co; O. F. Oleson, vice 
president Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; “J. Juul, sales manager The 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City; H. D. Yoder, vice president and 
sales manager Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co; and C. S. Chase, sales manager 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, were busy meeting their friends. 

Louis J. Baker, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, brought greetings from his or- 
ganization, and then was kept busy get- 
ting material together for an address to 
be given by him at the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Bread & Cake Bakers’ 
Association, to be held at Toronto, the 
week of Oct. 4. Mr, Baker, of the Dol- 
lar Pie Fame, of Bakers Bros., will speak 
on “The Successful Cake Baker.” 


Clyde E. Hartzell, of the Standard 
Oven Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was married, 
Sept. 14, to Miss Florence J. Gallagher, 
a charming Pittsburgh young lady. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hartzell have the best wishes 
of the baking industry for a long and 
happy wedded life. Both attended the 
convention as a part of their honeymoon 
trip. The bridegroom is a graduate of 
the Mercersburg (Pa.) Academy, and 
served with the Fifteenth U.S. Engineers 
overseas. 

The Union Wrapping Machine Co., 
Joliet, Ill, sold the automatic proofer, 
divider, rounder-up and molder on dis- 
play to D. F. Joy, of Providence, R. I. 
It also installed a complete automatic 
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outfit in the Perkins bakery, Atlantic 


City, which was visited by over 1,000 bak- 
ers during the convention. Another auto- 
matic outfit was sold to G. F. Miller, 
Galion, Ohio, and to the Standard Bread 
Co., of Ottawa, Ont., went a large auto- 
matic proofer. 

Mortimer E. Lauthman, a buyer for 
one of the leading department stores of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., having just returned 
from a trip to the Orient, gave a very in- 
teresting talk on what he experienced in 
China and Japan to a delegation of 
Pittsburgh bakers and their friends. He 
gre out that the Chinese are especial- 
y fond of America and Americans, It 
is the intention of the Pittsburgh bakers 
to have such speakers as Mr. Lauthman 
present at their meetings. 

The Petri & Jones Co., of Boston, sold 
to the F. B. Washburn Co., Brockton, 
Mass., George W. Fisher, Huntingdon, 
Pa., Pryor Baking Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
H. E. Standford, Kingsbury, N. J., a 
Hayssen bread wrapping machine with 
an automatic printing attachment. The 
same firm also sold to the following one 
of its new improved rounders: Howard 
White, Owosso, Mich; Livingston Baking 
Co., Chicago; P. M. Dorsch, Washington, 
D. C; Corby Baking Co., Washington, D. 
C; Emil Spang Baking Co., Cleveland; 
Williams Baking Co., Newark, N. J; M. 
Zirck Baking Co., Chicago; Worcester 
(Mass.) Baking Co; F. B. Washburn 
Co., Brockton, Mass., and the Jacob 
Laub Baking Co., Cleveland. 

Harry Tipton, treasurer of the Shults 
Bread Co., New York City, and George 
Zabriskie, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., entertained a number of out-of-town 
bakers at a golfing party in New York 
previous to their departure for Atlantic 
City. On Sept. 18 Mr. Tipton played the 
host at the Forest Hills (N. Y.) Golf 
Club, while on Sunday Mr. Zabriskie 
acted in a like capacity at the Knicker- 
bocker Country Club. Among those who 
took part in the exciting contest were 
Alexander Taggart, of Indianapolis; Rob- 
ert Corby, New York; C. I. Corby, Wash- 
ington, D. C; Lew Bolser, Minneapolis; 
Harry Lockwood, Cincinnati; Sam F. 
McDonald, Memphis; Jay Burns, Omaha; 
Albert Vories, New Orleans, and Henry 
Stude, Houston. 


There was a mild sensation in the con- 
vention when Horace W. Crider, of 
Homestead, Pa., president of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, said bakers preach co-op- 
eration but do not practice it. “We go 
round with the glad hand out for evers- 
body at conventions, but when we go hack 
home a whole lot of us lie awake at night 
figuring how we can undersell the other 
tellow,” declared Mr. Crider. “We are 
not yet wise enough to take the success- 
ful man for a model and follow his meth- 
ods in disposing of our wares. It seems 
to me that the average baker is not satis- 
fied until he owes pretty nearly every- 
body. Then he goes round berating com- 
petitors who make good. We have got 
to realize in our business that cutting 
prices does not make people eat more 
bread, and put co-operation upon a prac- 
tical basis.” 

J. Harry Wootrince. 


The Allied Trades Association 

The first annual convention of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry was 
held at Atlantic City last week, in con- 
nection with the annual convention of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry. President George E. Dean pre- 
sided. 

Mr. Dean in his opening address said 
that the purpose of the organization was 
to boost the baking industry in general 
and to build up the American Associa- 
tion in particular. He said that the re- 
sult of the work already done could be 
seen in the very successful convention 
— held by the American Association, 
resulting in the mammoth exposition of 
machinery and supplies and the largest 
attendance on record. 

Mr. Dean explained that the member- 
ship in the Allied Trades had grown to 
232 members, and he expected to see this 
number doubled shortly. He thanked 
Secretary W. W. Brown and his assist- 
ant, of Atlanta, Ga., for the work they 
had done to date. 

John M. Hartley, of Chicago, made a 
short address, in which he pointed out 
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the stren and weakness in organiza- 
tion Norte He said: “The small baker is 
the man who needs association work, for 
his own good and the good of the in- 
dustry. Yet there is not a more inde- 

endent man in business than the retail 
aker. He can make a living of a kind, 
whether he knows his neighbor or not. 
The retail baker is still a cottage indus- 
try—the man in back, the wife in front 
and the children to help. The retailer 
has a flexible standard of living. If he 
wants to work 18 hours, there is no one 
to say him nay. He can work Sundays, 
keep open late at night, cut prices, and 
is poor competition for the man who is 
trying to operate his shop on up-to-date 
lines.” ‘ 

Mr. Hartley pointed out where the 
salesmen who are members of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry can do 
important work in ‘showing the retail 
baker where he can profit by co-opera- 
tion and organization. He also suggested 
that the members might ascertain if pos- 
sible how the retailers of the country 
take to the proposition of establishing a 
sweet goods school at Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, and whether or not 





John W. Burns, Louisville, Ky. 


they would be willing to contribute $5 a 
year for five years for this purpose, 

Gordon Smith, of Mobile, the sponsor 
for the Allied Trades movement, said 
that a few years ago some friction de- 
veloped and, as a result, associate mem- 
berships in the national bakers’ associa- 
tion were dropped. He added: “We 
realize that we cannot get along without 
you. Our organization could not achieve 
what we have done, without you. I con- 
ceived the idea of forming an allied 
trades association that would be an 
auxiliary to our association. I wanted 
the salesmen welcome at our convention, 
for without you there would not be much 
fun. 

“A great deal of experience can be 
gathered by bakers from salesmen as to 
what is going on in other sections, so I 
was willing to take the responsibility of 
your organizing. The success or failure 
of this organization depends on what is 
done next year. If the interest is main- 
tained, you will have a big organization. 
You can help materially in selling the 
idea of the American Institute of the 
Baking Industry to the bakers of the 
country. Keep on talking about the In- 
stitute, for many do not yet understand 
about it.” 

On the conclusion of Mr. Smith’s talk, 
John W. Burns, of Louisville, presented 
him with a diamond stick pin from the 
members of the Allied Trades, as a token 
of the respect they have for him. On 
the back of the pin was the inscription, 
“Daddy.” 

C. N. Power, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, asked for the continued 
support of the allied members during his 
administration the coming year. He 
said: “There are big things for the in- 


dustry.as a whole that we must work 
out together. If you give me a square 
deal, I have got to > you one in re- 
turn. I know that bakers give you a 
raw deal once in a while. e on our 
part want to put a yp to that sort of 
thing. If we cannot do anything else 
for you, we hope at least to be able to 
assure you of a welcome and considera- 
tion for your goods when you enter a 
ee 

“The large baker is more interested in 
the problems of the little baker some- 
times than he is himself. Apparently the 
latter has little ambition, and is content 
to make a living. Many of them would 
be better off working for some one else. 
We need a greater realization of the 
opportunities for these same men in their 
own localities. There is a wonderful 
chance for progress, a wonderful chance 
for increasing the business of these men, 
and, incidentally, your own. If we could 
bring about the happy condition we 
speak of, it would immediately increase 
the business of every man here 50 to 60 
per cent. We do not want to dwell on 
the materialistic side, but you will lose 
nothing by doing it. 

“The American Association will work 
with you in trying to do something to 
elevate the trade. We appreciate the 
honest efforts you are making, and I 
want the bakers of the country to know 
what you are doing, and repay you for 
it ” 


A resolution was passed, pledging the 
support of the association to Mr. Power. 

The nomination of officers resulted as 
follows: George E. Dean, Albion, Mich., 
president; John W. Burns, Louisville, 
Ky., vice president; C. H. Van Cleef, 
Cincinnati, secretary-treasurer. Execu- 
tive committee: William Evans, B. B. 
George, Paul Franke, Charles A. Bobst, 
Joseph Emley, W. E. Long, Otis B. Dur- 
bin, Robert Garrison and B. B. Grinnell. 

Rosert T. Beatry. 


BREAD SALES AGENCIES 


New York Court of Appeals Passes on In- 
teresting Legal Questions Concerning 
Exclusive Selling Privileges 


A decision of the appellate term of 
the New York supreme court, referred 
to in this paper several months ago as 
holding that one Ehrenworth was not 
entitled to enforce exclusive bread-selling 
privileges against George F. Stuhmer & 
Co., Brooklyn, was lately reversed by the 
court of appeals of the state (128 N.E. 
108). 

The facts of the case, as found by the 
court of appeals, are as follows: Plain- 
tiff, a Brooklyn dealer in bread, had an 
established trade or route in a section of 
that borough. The defendant’s prede- 
cessor and the defendant were desirous 
of obtaining a market for pumpernickel 
bread which they manufactured, and con- 
sidered that plaintiff would be able to 
create and maintain such a market for it 
and build up their trade in this particu- 
lar black bread. In order to accomplish 
this, it was agreed that the plaintiff 
should purchase and the defendant 
should sell all the black bread which the 
plaintiff required upon his route in East 
New York and Brownsville, and should 
pay therefor a price one cent less than 
the wholesale price and two cents less 
than the retail price. The contract was 
to last as long as both parties were in 
business, and was ‘assumed by the de- 
fendant corporation when it was or- 
ganized to continue a preceding copart- 
nership business. 

Plaintiff established an extensive trade 
in the sale of defendant’s bread before 
the defendant took over the matter of 
making direct sales in the particular ter- 
ritory. Plaintiff sued for damages, and 
the court of appeals upholds his right 
to recover. The salient parts of that 
court’s opinion are as follows: 

“We thus have every element of a 
contract: the article to be sold or dealt 
in, the duration of the contract, and the 
price to be paid for the article supplied. 
The quantity to be furnished was meas- 
ured by that required upon the route 
specified. That the contract was easy of 
execution is — the fact that it was 
substantially carried out by both parties 
for a period of eight years, apparently 
to their mutual advantage. Then, it ap- 
a the defendant, having succeeded in 

usiness, established a large bakery in 
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Brooklyn, in which the route of the plain- 
tiff was located, and began to transact 
the business directly. 

“There is nothing new in this situation 
of relations, begun when both parties 
were transacting business in a small way 
and then both parties succeeding, so that 
the demands and the business went far 
beyond what was expected when a con- 
tract was made. Whether the contract 
was made was a question of fact for the 
jury. but that there was evidence of mu- 
tuality, consideration, and subject-matter 
the facts presented distinctly show. . . . 

“It is contended that there was no 
express promise to purchase any particu- 
lar amount of the black bread, but this 
promise, even if it be not expressed, i: 
implied. The plaintiff impliedly, if no! 
expressly, agrees to buy all the blac! 
bread which he can use on his route, an 
to purchase it from no other. The latte 
is clearly expressed. Every detail of « 
contract need not be specifically ex 
pressed. The law takes a broader view 
of what must be contained in a contrac 
All the circumstances which go to mak 
up this contract are instinct with a 
obligation to purchase, even though i 
may be imperfectly expressed. . . . 

“It is claimed that the contract migh' 
be interminable because, under its terms 
it was to last as long as the plaintiff and 
defendant were in business, but thi 
might well be less than a man’s lifetime 
and this court has had no difficulty i 
approving contracts made to last throug! 
the life of one of the parties... . 

“We are not called upon to decide th 
reasonableness or unreasonableness 0 
contracts which parties made, except a 
that bears upon the possibility or proba 
bility of the making of such contract 
It is not unlikely, in view of all the ci: 
cumstances, that the contract in questio 
might well have been made between t! 
parties. In any event, it was a questio 
of fact, as we view it, for the jury | 
decide and, all the questions of fa 
having been presented to the jury, it 
our opinion that the verdict of the ju: 
should have been permitted to stand. 

“It is urged also that there was i: 
sufficient evidence, if there was a brea: 
of the contract, from which the damag: 
sustained by the plaintiff could be asce 
tained. It appears that during the yea 
just prior to the breach the plaintiff sol: 
on an average, between 3,000 and 4,0) 
loaves of black bread each week, 1,5: 
loaves to grocers, and 1,500 to peddlers; 
the quantity had been increasing fro 
year to year since the plaintiff beg 
selling the defendant’s bread. The plai: 
tiff sold half of this bread at eight cen 
per loaf and half at nine cents, and pa 
the defendant seven cents for each loa’. 
By computation this represented a wee! 
ly profit of $45. This was not disput« 
but the question was raised as to whether 
this was a net profit, and the jury hea: 
the evidence of the defendant and t 
plaintiff with reference thereto, 

“The defendant claims that the pla 
tiff should have purchased other bre 
of a similar kind and sold it. To t! 
plaintiff makes answer that he could 1 
buy the defendant’s bread, and no ot! 
similar bread would suffice. Ordinar 
the plaintiff would be required to pu 
chase, in order to reduce the damage, | 
article in question if it could be p 
chased, but where he cannot do so and it 
is a branded article, or where no subs 
tute may be bought, the rule is ina 
plicable. The court submitted to t 
jury as a question of fact whether t': 
plaintiff could purchase the bread 
question, or bread enough like it to w 
rant its resale, from others than the « 
fendant: The jury, by their verdit, 
found that he could not. This wis 
proper. 

“The verdict was for $2,250. Accor:- 
ing to the plaintiff's testimony, the con 
tract was broken in the month of Mar 
1915, as to which date there seems to '|'c 
no dispute. The action was tried on ! 
18th day of April, 1917, a little over two 
years thereafter. At $45 a week for 
two years, the profit would have been 
$4,680, so apparently the jury took into 
consideration the estimated expense [0 
which the plaintiff would have been put 
in selling and delivering the bread in 
question, by. making its verdict $2,250. 
No one rule as to damages can be adoyt- 
ed to fit every case. 
stances differ, so must the rule.” 

A. L. H, Srreer. 
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THE-NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A MESSAGE TO THE RETAILERS 





Former Leaders of National Body Plead for Closer Co-operation to Insure 
Permanency of Trade—Proposed Flour Confectionery 
School at Dunwoody Institute Indorsed 


A letter has recently been sent out by 
jugene Lipp and John M. Hartley to 
the various publications connected with 
ihe baking trade, thanking them and 
iheir readers for the support given to 
the writers while they were president and 
corresponding secretary of the Retail 
akers’ Association of America. The 

ter then continues as follows: 

in acknowledging the help extended by 

. various factors in our trade life, we 

-e this opportunity to urge that all 

‘+h help be continued and intensified. 

e have passed through a few years of 

tory, and the record of the trade is 

asing, and a credit to good citizen- 

p. No small part of this is due to the 

orts of associations. Together we 

ide it easier for all. We proved the 

m by doing it, and there is no other 
»roblem in our trade life that cannot be 
similarly worked out by united effort. 

Having passed through a period of 

pheaval in industrial life, and brought 
our trade through safely, we should face 

e future sanely. We are in the midst 

f a new period, such an era of changing 

nditions as we have to face after any 

tional or commercial revolution. ~ In 
se years of adjustment new national 
toms will be decided and installed. 
eflated currency, ever a part of indus- 
ial or national upheaval, invites thought 
nd feelings of reform. The merchant 
ss (of which we are a part) is being 

challenged, and those who are operating 
the medium between production and 
sumption are asked to justify their 
sition. 

Fortunately our calling as producers 

ces us in a most enviable position. 

eyond that, our position at all times 
ces us in a splendid and natural eco- 
mic relation. But do we appreciate 

r wonderful opportunities as producer 
ud distributor in one? And do we ever 

nphasize our ability to serve the public 

ciently and economically? Individu- 
vy we cannot do it very effectively; co- 
eratively we may, if we will, do a very 
od job. 

\s a class we are seldom conscious 

our strength and ability to serve, be- 

ise we are reluctant to think collec- 
ely, or to act collectively. As indi- 
iduals we get along pretty well, due to 
our economic position. During the war 
irs we got along better than well, due 
the fact that we had to observe cer- 
n common-sense rules imposed on us. 
sure as the sun rises each day we 
fied the fact that “some have success 
ust upon them.” We are liable, and 
me, to forget the facts and credit our 
ite success to our own individual efforts. 
‘Ye further forget or refuse to admit 
at the same success can be obtained 
our own conscious efforts. 

in these days of adjustment it doesn’t 

iy any individual in any industry to 

lay a lone hand. Deflation has started, 
pply and demand are taking their toll 
the speculative and the unwary. 
‘here never was a time when exchange 
of information was more needed, or when 
laying safe was the one method of 
fety. In the large sense the fit will 
rvive, the fit and those with the lower 
ndard of living. These last will make 

' hard for us all, and a few of them 

1 stampede the whole trade till they 

y, dangerously near the margin of 

ifety. 

Retail bakers, we advise you very 
carnestly to put aside the apathy of the 
ast many months and get your local 
ssociations organized strongly. The 
‘orm signals are out, adjustment is the 
order for the coming months, and ad- 
Justment cannot be made without cer- 
tain injury to some. Credit will be care- 
fully scrutinized, and credit in our trade 
is as good as a man’s trade reputation, 
very often judged from the opinions of 
his trade neighbors. Credit stability is 
helped by a. membership in your local 
ee It is not a liability, but an 
asset. 

We know of a query from a Pacific 
Coast city regarding a newcomer that 
was referred to an official of an associa- 


i 


tion in a Middle West city. The answer 
was based on the man’s reputation among 
the members of the association. He was 
known, but suppose he had been un- 
known? We say to you, speaking from 
much experience, strengthen your local 
associations, and profit by combined 
strength. 

Then you will be in position to fortify 
your national association and make it 





are proved, as a constructive organiza- 
tion we have our opportunity. 

. Many trade associations have gradu- 
ated from defensive to constructive lev- 
els, and found their true destiny in the 
new plane. Without a programme of 
distinct service no trade association can 
hope to do more than languish or mark 
time. Without the hearty approval of 
a good membership, the best programme 
ever devised cannot be carried out. 

At our last convention two rallying 
points for enduring service and strength 
were indorsed by the members and dele- 
gates present. 

There are few trades as peculiarly di- 
vided as the general baking industry. 
Besides the specific wholesale divisions 
of crackers, pies, matzoths, etc., we have 


An Army Baker and a Flour Sack 


Photograph of Sergeant H. B. Perry, 311th Bakery Company, Q. M. 


C., at Is-sur-Tille, 


France 


worth while. It is not seemly for the 
former officers to point out the many 
things that have been done for the gen- 
eral good of the trade. Those who are 
thoughtful recognize the value of the 
efforts of the past years. All these ef- 
forts bore fruit because the officers were 
acting, not as individuals, but as repre- 
senting a branch of trade with definite 
trade problems. You were the strength 
behind every negotiation entered into for 


the good of the retail trade. Trade unity- 


brought results. Trade unity can always 
bring results, in constructive as well as 
in defensive measures. 

These days we are less liable to be 
called on for purely defensive action. 
At least we will not have as much in the 
way of sudden decisions as during food 
control days. However, there are always 
slowly gathering conditions in trade life 
that must be met, and that can be best 
met through joint action. Two notable 
things invite from the trade at large 
united effort and a constructive pro- 
gramme. In fact, they challenge us to 
show whether we have the strength to 
endure and build, a strength far above 
the instinctive gathering of forces to de- 
fend. As a defensive organization we 


the several branches catering to daily 
domestic needs, each seeking to attract 
the housewife from kitchen baking. This 
one thing we have in common, but each 
branch seeks the housewife’s trade 
through different approaches. The neigh- 
borhood baker, retailing all his product 
over his counter, and the wagon retailer, 
carrying direct at retail prices to the 
door of the housewife, form one distinct 
group, dealing direct with the consumer. 

The wholesale business also has divi- 
sions. Some are manufacturers of bread 
only; some have added cakes boxed for 
easy handling at popular prices, and 
these firms have in many instances 
branched into intercity trade, producing 
their brands in many plants and covering 
wide areas. 

Again, we have a numerous group 
which caters only to its own city or com- 
munity. Included with these are the 
wholesalers of the smaller cities, and to- 
gether this group is by far the largest 
of the wholesale branch, and is being 
designated as that of the independent 
wholesalers. Those in the cities and 
larger industrial centers often confine 
themselves to little other than bread and 
plain-roll productions. But in the small- 
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er cities, the wholesaler not only general- 
ly makes a general line, but very often 
conducts a counter business where he 
sells much at retail. 

Each and every branch of the trade 
is out after the housewife’s own produc- 
tion; some wish just a certain part of 
her own production, and some of us wish 
to supplant her entire line of kitchen 
baking. To do so we find we must make 
as good or a better article, and at the 
same time make it of economic value to 
her to transfer from her domestic pro- 
duction to our commercial production. 
To do this we must apply craft to busi- 
ness. That sounds simple, but it is a 
considerable undertaking. 

The farmer was always able to get 
cream from milk, and butter from 
cream, but the creamery has given facili- 
ties for better butter at a saving, and 
the separator has given more cream, the 
last percentage of butter fat, from the 
milk. The farmer gains from organized 
effort, from utilization of machinery, and 
from research and trained dairy workers. 
Our industry is also in line to profit by 
organized effort that offers us research 
into our materials and training in better 
production. From these projects we can 
all gain strength for our campaign 
against kitchen production, 

It was only natural that the initial 
efforts in research and training should 
revolve around the simplest and largest 
part of baking production, bread. We 
all know what is doing and being under- 
taken in that line. Now we come to a 
further phase of technical training, in 
the offer of the William Hood Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute to organize a class 
in flour confectionery, a class that will 
teach to its enrollment the elements of 
material relation, and give a thorough 
course in the practical production of 
these lines that make the general or re- 
tail trade. 

There is not a retailer or wagon re- 
tailer, and few among the independent 
wholesalers of the country, that is not 
interested in this offer. We all know 
that the apprentices to our trade are few. 
We all know that the labor shortage is 
mostly in the higher craft of sweet-goods 
production. We know that research and 
trained workers in this higher baking are - 
sorely needed. Now we have opportunity 
to provide, under splendid auspices, for 
just such training. Are we ready for it? 
Have we enough legitimate pride in our 
class of the industry, and its perma- 
nence, to accept the provisions of the 
offer and carry it out? 

We as an association have not been 
narrow. In fact, we have at times been 
accused of being too broad. In such a 
trade as ours we cannot be narrow. We 
have, however, stood as defenders and 
representers of all who make the general 
baking line. The neighborhood baker has 
natufally been our main strength, but 
the country wholesaler has also joined 
with us as an interested party. We think 
the time is now here when we can legiti- 
mately appeal to all classes interested in 
flour confectionery, whether wagon re- 
tailer, retailer, or independent whole- 
saler, to join with us and help found 
this ‘school. 

We all know that we will all be the 
gainers. We cannot be narrow, neither 
can we establish any narrow margins 
within which the graduates shall work. 
Even Uncle Sam has but little guaran- 
teed service from the graduates of 
Annapolis and West Point. The industry 
will profit immeasurably from such a 
school, and it will be a stimulus for other 
such schools throughout the land. This 
initial effort should be encouraged and 
supported. The director, Dr. Prosser, of 
Dunwoody, assures us that the school 
will be thoroughly equipped, in its own 
premises, and the middle name of Dun- 
woody is “thorough.” 

It is estimated that somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $150,000 will be needed 
to equip and found the school properly. 
The directors ask, as an earnest of in- 
terest and assistance, that the bakers in- 
terested supply $40,000 in installments 
during a period of five years to care, at 
least in part, for tuition. Cur associa- 
tion is designated as a co-operator in 
the movement, and asked to join with 
Dunwoody in an advisory capacity. 
Anything that is worth while is worth 
supporting, and Dr. Prosser pointed out 
that it is bakers’ money that the directors 
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wish as earnest money. We wonder if 
we bakers are — 

Don’t you that an association 
invited to join in. such an undertaking 
is worthy of your membership and sup- 
port? It is a mark of confidence in our 
potential strength, and in our ability 
through work performed, that we are 
asked jointly to supervise such an in- 
stitutional department. 

In the interest of the neighborhood 
bakers, even under the heavy rise in pa- 
per and printing, it was decided to carry 
on the Neighborhood Bakers’ Bulletin. 
Much sentiment was found in favor of 
the movement, and there is no doubt that 
this can be made into a source of 
strength for the retailer. We must get 
our class rightly before the housewife, 
and no better way can be found. 

We think that the value of these two 
projects to the trade justifies the length 
of this epistle. We wish to assure you 
that our interest in the association is 
hardly surpassed by the interest of 
parents in the welfare of their children. 
And we take this opportunity, as we 
shall take every opportunity, to urge sup- 

rt for the association and its activities. 

t must live and flourish, and it can only 
do so as it seeks to serve the trade. 

Permanence in industry means thought 
for the future, and our trade future 
stands or falls on the supply or the lack 
of trained workers. If apprenticeship 
no longer invites, then we must encour- 
age this other method of training, so 
successful in other lines of industry. 
Beyond this there is our undoubted need 
of organized expression, and as we were 
among those responsible for calling the 
association into being, so we are still re- 
sponsible for its well-being. 

We commend our new officers as 
worthy of all the assistance you can ten- 
der them. We bid farewell to those with 
whom we have come in contact, and as- 
sure you all that, as members of the 
executive board, we are still at the serv- 
ice of the industry. 

Sincerely, 
Evoene Lipp. 
Joun M. Harrtey. 





Massachusetts Retail Bakers 

The regular fall meeting of the execu- 
tive board of the Massachusetts Retail 
Bakers’ Association was held at Boston 
recently. President W. H. Dietz, of 
Springfield, presided. Others present 
were F. H. Harzbecker, secretary, Rob- 
ert Rausch, treasurer, William and Fred 
Wachenheim, all of Boston, and Jacob 
Meister, of Lawrence. 

The treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance on hand of $148. 

A discouraging report was received 
from the Lowell bakers, showing that 26 
had promised to attend a meeting, but 
when the meeting was called only five 
had turned up. A report from Pitts- 
field also criticized bakers for not at- 
tending a meeting. After a lengthy de- 
bate it was agreed to leave the matter 
of organizing the bakers at Lowell and 
Pittsfield until a later date. 

President Dietz announced that, as he 
was devoting his entire time to the whole- 
sale baking business, he was obliged to 
tender his resignation as president of the 
retailers’ organization. He was urged to 
withdraw his resignation and continue in 
office, but this he would not do. A vote 
of thanks was tendered Mr. Dietz for 
his efforts in the association. The secre- 
tary was instructed to get in touch with 
the Springfield association and have it 
suggest one of its members to succeed 
Mr. Dietz as president. 

The secretary announced that George 
Geissler, of Joliet, Ill., treasurer of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
was expected in Boston the latter part of 
September, and that suitable arrange- 
ments should be made for his entertain- 
ment while here. The president instruct- 
ed F. H. Harzbecker to see that Mr. 
Geissler is well taken care of and ar- 
range for a special meeting of the execu- 
tive board at that time, with a general 
invitation extended to all Massachusetts 
bakers to be present. 





The Rodgers Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has opened its fourth retail bakery 
at 11 East State Street. The main office 
is located at Fourth and Town streets, 
and it expects to do all of its bread- 
baking at this plant. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonpon, Enca., Sept. 1.—The final an- 
nouncement that the bread subsidy is 
actually to be discontinued came as a 
surprise to bakers and to the public. 
Even so, nobody knows how much it was 
actually costing the government, and 
therefore what the relief is to be when it 
is removed. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer states one day that the annual 
cost at present rate is £45,000,000; then 
a few days after varies the form of the 
statement, and calls the amount 5d on 
every 4-lb loaf. The two sums are not 
nearly the same. If the latter form is 
accepted, then the annual cost to the 
government is at the rate of slightly over 
£62,500,000; a little difference, compared 
with the total first given, of £8,500,000. 

This variability is quite in the line of 
government estimates as we now know 
them. There is more than a suspicion 
that artfulness, and not simplicity or 
carelessness, is the cause of the miscalcu- 
lation. The government will collect from 
the bakers, on the increased price of 
flour, an amount ostensibly sufficient to 
balance that now being paid as subsidy. 
But if £45,000,000 is the correct sum to 
be thus made good, the government will 
be doing a bit by way of enriching itself 
if it makes its calculation on thé basis 
of 10c on each 4-lb loaf. 

No details are ever supplied as to how 
the subsidy charges are made up or the 
actual total over any given period, nor 
of the items on the debit side of the ac- 
count. If all the costs of administra- 
tion of the Wheat Commission, of the 
food control department, and of the 
liaison officers and inspectors, ete., are 
charged up to subsidy, as they probably 
are, then such items may account for 
some of the millions. But in addition, if 
all the bad bargains in buying by gov- 
ernment agents are simply treated as 
ordinary business transactions, and the 
extra cost made extra subsidy, with no 
questions asked, then no wonder the fig- 
ure is high. The government has had a 
close monopoly, and its servants have 
been shielded from the ordinary business 
risks which keep other people alert. 
Bakers, in any case, do not believe that 
they are being fairly dealt with. 

TWO BITES 

Before the government made any pub- 
lice announcement with regard to the 
abolition of the subsidy, the ministry of 
food duly consulted the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers as to the best 
method of making tne change,—whether 
the subsidy should be wholly removed at 
once, with a large increase in the price 
of bread, or whether it would be better 
to proceed by way of gradual reduction, 
so that the public might not be over- 
much alarmed. 

The National Association, considering 
principally the convenience and the inter- 
ests of the baker, advised that the better 
plan would be to discontinue the whole 
subsidy at once; on the pleas that the 
public would grumble as much at an in- 
crease of bread of 6c as at one of 10c, 
and that a complete plan would entail 
only one stock-taking by the baker. Part 
of the advice was also to relieve both bak- 
ers and millers from control by the min- 
istries. 

The millers, by the way, did not ask 


for the intervention of the bakers on 


their behalf, and probably do not want it. 
The rumor rather is that millers are 
alarmed at the prospect of immediate de- 
control, with foreign grain at such a 
high figure. 

The government, however, has not tak- 
en the bakers’ advice, but prefers to 
tackle the problem at two bites. The 
price of the 4-lb loaf is to be raised now 
by 6c, and by another 4c, or such amount 
as will balance the whole of the sub- 
sidy, after an interval of six or seven 
months. For 6c on the loaf, the govern- 
ment will be relieved of about $4 sub- 
sidy on the quarter of wheat. At the 
second increment all the subsidy will be 
placed on the price of bread, plus as 
much more as the government can pro- 
cure for ordinary revenue purposes. If 
this procedure, of the two installments, 
is followed, the 4-lb loaf will be 30@36c, 
according to the district. The present 
price in London is still 24c, and there 
is a good deal sold at 22c. The highest 


price in England is at Blackpool and 
some other seaside resorts. Some co- 
operative societies sell bread as a leading 
line at 18c, but as a rule their bread is 
very poor, and the low price helps them 
but little. 

CUMULATIVE TROUBLES 


The present fear of the baker is at the 
prospect of what will happen when the 
first rise in the price of bread takes 
place. The government will announce a 
certain rise, but probably only sufficient 
to balance the simultaneous rise it will 
order on the price of flour. But the mas- 
ter baker has an ever-growing number of 
other commitments for which he has 
hitherto been able to make no provision. 
There is an increase of at least $2 per 
week due to his operatives; an act has 
been passed allowing proprietors of 
houses to increase rents by one-third; the 
railways have been empowered to double 
freight rates for goods. This latter 
charge will appear, with additions, on all 
the materials the baker uses. A rise in 
bread prices to balance only the increase 
in flour will therefore be of little good to 
the baker. 

As the government will probably con- 
tent itself with a public announcement of 
the parity of flour and bread prices, there 
is sure to be some vehement protest on 
the part of the public when the baker in- 
sists on more than the government notice 
states. There are indications of general 
slackness of trade, with its accompany- 
ing unemployment, and the high price of 
bread will entail much hardship to the 
poor. In such circumstances it will be 
much more difficult for the baker to get 
his proper price than in normal times. 
The co-operative societies are sure to at- 
tempt to increase their general trade by 
selling bread below cost, and making up 
on other goods. 


A SUBDUED SPIRIT 


The Amalgamated Union of Operative 
Bakers held its annual meeting this year 
in Fulham, London. The secretary of 
the London section of this society is may- 
or of Fulham, while the general secretary 
of the union, and another of its high offi- 
cials, are also members of the same bor- 
ough council. One master baker, the 
general manager of the largest bread fac- 
tory in the district, also sits on the coun- 
cil, which is unique among town councils 
in thus having four baker members. 

The delegates of the union were enter- 
tained by the mayor at the local town 
hall, where also the business meetings 
were held. Nothing of any public im- 
portance was done, except that the sec- 
retary’s salary was raised from $1,800 to 
$2,400 per annum. The aged ex-secretary 
of the union has been pensioned for sev- 
eral years, and at this meeting the 
amount was raised to $1,000. 

The tone of the speeches was very sub- 
dued, compared with the assertive man- 
ner usually adopted at such gatherings. 
The officials hardly got beyond the de- 
fensive regarding the late abortive strike, 
and the other activities of the executives 
during the past year. Some of the dele- 
gates were carping. The chief point of 
offense seemed to be that, while a gen- 
eral strike was declared, co-operative so- 
cieties all over England, and ordinary 
bakers in some districts, were, by of- 
ficial sanction, allowed to continue work- 
ing, and, in consequence, the public bread 
supply was never effectively stopped; 
thus the conditions for a successful strike 
were not produced. 

There is not now much hope, even 
among the workmen, that the government 
will pass the bill prohibiting nightwork 
in bakeries. The National Association of 
Master Bakers has proposed to the opera- 
tives’ union that a conciliation board for 
all England should be set up. The union 
has agreed to this, but is not very en- 
thusiastic over the proposal. 


THE BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 


For a period of about one month be- 
fore the annual bakers’ exhibition (this 
year from Sept. 4 to 11) the whole bak- 
ing trade of the country is in a state of 
suppressed excitement. The entrants for 
the bread and confectionery competitions, 
which are counted by thousands, have to 
fill in their forms about three weeks be- 
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fore the exhibition opens, and, during 
the interval, feverish experimenting pro- 
ceeds in the bakeries. 

The educational influence of this trial 
work is very great, but in some respects 
of doubtful value from the commercial 
point of view, because “exhibition bread” 
is treated as something quite apart from 
the ordinary commercial article. This 
stricture is at least true of English ex 
hibition bread, but does not apply to any 
great extent to that sent from Scotland 
and Ireland. 

Some idea of the wide interest pro- 
voked by the exhibition may be gathered 
from a description of the inducements 
offered to bakers to enter the competi 
tions. There are no embargoes on per- 
sons, and small and obscure countr) 
tradesmen have much to gain by th: 
glory attaching to success in some of th 
competitions, as well as on account o/ 
the considerable sums of money provide: 
by traders for those successful competi- 
tors who use these traders’ specific ma 
terials in their exhibits. 

The value of the official prizes amounts 
to some $17,500, besides several silver 
challenge cups and shields, ete. The lat 
ter are held by the winners for one yea: 
only. There are gold, silver, and bronze 


medals presented by the “Worshipful 


Company of Bakers,” and by the London 
Masters’ Society. Seven private firm 
present sums of money to winners i: 
open competitions, under conditions re- 
ferred to above, while several other firm: 
have separate competitions of their ow: 
within the exhibition. 

In the general competitions there ar 
53 distinct classes, of which eight ar 
confined to goods from Ireland. To ad- 
judicate on these there are 27 bread 
judges, appointed from representative 
bodies throughout the country. In th: 
confectionery section there are 92 distinct 
competitions, with 12 judges. Scotlani| 
has a section to itself. On this side the: 
are 13 bread classes, with 11 judges, and 
40 confectionery classes, with six judg: 
Ireland only shows bread and appoints 
eight judges to make the awards. 

During the exhibition week there is « 
great trek of bakers from all over Bri! 
ain to London, and a goodly number of 
visitors come also from the Continent 
Almost every one who wants to buy 
new machine, or it may be only a few 
bakery utensils, is constrained to put of 
the purchase until he sees what new 
goods are on show at the exhibition 
Manufacturers and merchants also use 
the occasion to launch their novelties 
During the war the millers and yeast 
merchants refrained from the exhibition, 
but this year three of the large milling 
firms have secured space, and all t! 
leading yeast merchants are in eviden 
Bakers are rather pleased at their 1 
turn; it is regarded as a sign of a r 
newal of competitive trading. 


TRADE BOARDS 


I have referred to the angry feeling 
which have been raised among the smal 
London bakers because of the action t 
en by the wholesalers and the co-oper:- 
tive societies in asking the ministry 
food to have the baking trade schedu! 
under the “trades board acts.” This s«; 
arate action of the large bakers is con- 
sidered very unfriendly to the rest of 1! 
trade, not in London alone, but all o 
the country, for it is a general rule th: 
measures first adopted for London 
soon made applicable everywhere. ‘1! 
application was, it seems, made as long 
ago as April, but this was not genera!') 
known. 

The ministry of labor is now suppos 
to be making inquiries. The Natio! 
Association of Master Bakers has « 
tained an assurance from the minist® 
that nothing will be done until it hes 
been consulted, but almost at the ti: 
that assurance was given, the minis!" 
had made arrangements to send one 
its officials to explain to the operatives, « 
their annual conference, the points 0 
the trades boards acts, and, by infere: 
to indicate that the ministry had mace 
up its mind to bring the baking tra: 
within these acts. 

If this promise is actually realized, 
bakers’ wages and their conditions of 
labor are likely to be always determined 
on a national basis, although the unfair- 
ness of such an arrangement has been 
demonstrated every time an effort has 
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been made in that direction. The statutes 
do not enact that the arrangement shall 
be so, but that is the desire of the work- 
men, and, under the wages board system, 
their power will be sufficient to force any 
rt of plan om employers, if they can 
ke out only half a case. 
t is at least certain that, within defi- 
e areas, wages and conditions will be 
‘tly standardized, and the option of 
ividual bargains between employers 
employees will be taken away. The 
r workman and the good will receive 
same wages; the master who gets 
a small output per man will have to 
the same as his competitor, who may 
etting twice as much. Concessions 
n the rule may be obtained in the 
of old men, or inefficient workmen, 
cannot keep up the pace, but the 
itions for such concessions are such 
they are hardly ever applied for in 
trades to which the wages board sys- 
ulready applies. 
ie boards—national or local—consist 
ch case of an equal number of em- 
ers and of operatives, with any num- 
up to 20 per cent of other members, 
nated by the ministry of labor. The 
istry, through its nominees, has thus 
ffective controlling vote on all vital 
for experience shows that the 
representatives vote strictly by 
es. The workmen are, of course, 
sly in favor of the adoption of the 
‘board arrangement. They con- 
that it will result in their getting 
own way on most points, and with 
ompelling force of law behind the 
ons. 
onnection with this matter, there is 
teresting point relating to Ireland. 
legal under the acts to establish 
for small or large areas in Eng- 
nd Scotland, all quite distinctive 
estricted. There is no compulsion 
up such arrangements outside the 
immediately concerned. But, ac- 
g to the statute, it appears as if it 
e compulsory to set up a trades 
for the Irish baking trade, in con- 
nce of setting up one in London. 
exact words of the clause are, 
e a trade board has been estab- 
under this act for any trade, or 
h of work in a trade, which is car- 
mn to any substantial extent in Ire- 
1 separate board shall be estab- 
for that trade or branch of work 
eland.” This clause may only be 
o bad drafting, but it is there, and 
ve used mischievously by those in- 
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} ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 


ry Business Better Than Normal— 
Prices Steady—Labor Situation More 

Settled—Money Rates High 
rrr, Wasn., Sept. 22.—Bakers 

the Pacific Coast report business 

ith prices stable and unsettled con- 
\s a whole, business during the 
was better than normal, both in 
d and sweet goods, heavy tourist 
which developed earlier than 
accounting for the increase. In 
orthern part of the territory, prices 
trong with an upward tendency, 
is also the case in southern Cali- 
. The central Pacific Coast dis- 
maintains present prices, but in- 
to weakness. In the Northwest, 
larly in Seattle, many bakers 
prices %@le on 1-lb and 114-lb 
with a corresponding increase in 
goods. 

\ngeles prices also held strong at 
ncrease on small bread and le on 
irge loaf. San Francisco and the 
maintained normal prices 
uughout the month, with a greater 

er of price cutters operating than 

efore. Average prices throughout 
oast country continue at 9@10c and 
l4c for 1-lb and 11-Ib loaves. In 
ral, the quality of the output has 

a maintained during the month 

rrmanty 


Bakers 


cities 


are buying but little flour, con- 
hing purchases to present needs. These 
ane largely from local mills for western 
Nour, bakers stretching as far as possible 
. hat little old northern and eastern flour 
hey have in their blends. The unsettled 
market and as yet no established price 
on the new flours offered cause them to 
withhold purchasing for future needs. 
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Practically no flour stocks are being car- 
ried, beyond an absolute margin of 
safety. 

The sugar situation eased up material- 
ly during the month, because of rather 
heavy arrivals of Java and Hawaiian 
sugar. Prices also showed a consider- 
able decrease. The larger bulk of sugar 
cargoes arriving were absorbed by can- 
neries and fruit packers, but bakers have 
been able to stock up to some extent. 

The uneasy labor conditions of last 
month settled somewhat during Septem- 
ber, and are more nearly normal through- 
out the entire territory. Bakers are pay- 
ing somewhat less than the original union 
demand prior to the spring labor trou- 
bles, but find it necessary to pay higher 
than the scale in order to keep desirable 
men. There is no longer a scarcity of 
labor, plenty being offered when needed, 
with a longer idle list than heretofore. 

The gasoline shortage, which was a 
serious menace to deliveries in August, 
continued during the early weeks of Sep- 
tember, but eased up considerably during 
the last of the month, owing to increased 
receipts by the supply people. The 
situation is practically normal again, 
with greatly increased prices. 

The financial situation which early in 
the month seemed to threaten the trade 
has not as yet materially affected the 
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coast country. Higher interest rates are 
being demanded, but sufficient funds are 
being offered bakers to care for legiti- 
mate needs. Bakers have not made the 
usual seasonal demands, because of the 
lack of heavy flour buying at this time, 
and the situation, therefore, has not been 
developed sufficiently to judge what will 
happen when the market opens. The 
feeling among bakers is that they will 
be taken care of by the usual sources. 





California Bakery Notes 
DRIVERS WANT INCREASE 

San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 24.—Basing 
their demand for higher wages solely up- 
on the fact that “Oakland is paying it,” 
the Bakery Wagon Drivers’ and Sales- 
men’s Union demanded that, from June 
1, 1920, they should receive $48 per week, 
an increase of $9. Under the existing 
agreement, drivers reporting to work 
from 5 to 6 a.m. receive $41 per week, 
and those reporting after 6 a.m. receive 
$39. Under the proposed agreement all 
drivers should report not earlier than 6 
a.m. and receive not less than $48. All 
packers and male machine wrappers, 
shipping clerks, working nights, $42; 
working days, $40. 

Conferring with the union committee, 
the California Bakers’ Association in- 
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formed them that it would be impossiblé 
to make any change without advancing 
the price of bread, which seemed inadvis+ 
able. The union was promised an advance 
in September, when prices would natural- 
ly have to be adjusted to meet the condi- 
tions of the new wheat crop. The union 
agreed to this, but asked for something 
more definite, and the following figures 
were arrived at, effective Sept. 1: 

Wages shall be not less than $45 per 
week for all drivers and salesmen. For 
all loaders, shipping clerks and packers, 
wages shall be not less than $30 per week 
for the first week of their employment; 
thereafter, not less than $37 for daylight 
workers, and not less than $39 for night 
workers. Wages for male machine wrap- 
pers shall be not less than $30 per week 
for daylight workers, and not less than 
$32 per week for night workers. Night- 
work is hereby defined as a shift of eight 
hours or any part thereof, between the 
hours of .10 p.m. and 6 a.m, 

The demands of the Bakery Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union, 
local No. 24, for a voluntary increase of 
$6 for all members of their union was 
taken up by the California Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, which explained the impossibility 
of an increase at that time, and it was 
mutually agreed that, when the wages of 
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the drivers were advanced, the bakers 
would be advanced accordingly. The 
ent with the drivers therefore 
automatically raised the wagés of the 
bakers $4 per week, effective Sept. 1. 


NOTES 


H. C. Sweitzer has —— the Day- 
light bakery, Gerber, from S. R. Allerton. 

N. O. Forrest has opened a new bakery 
and grocery at 4353 Melrose Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 

Henry Mahr has entered the wholesale 
ie business in Los Angeles, at 522 West 
‘irst Street. 

A. J. Zillman has sold his bakery at 
4405 Central Avenue, Los Angeles, to L. 
Freisinger, from Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Kissinger have 
purchased the Kyle bakery, Los Gatos, 
and are having it remodeled. 

The Whittier bakery, on West Philadel- 

hia Street, Whittier, has been purchased 
y F. L. Udell from A. Biermann. 

J. A. Hampton has opened a new bak- 
ery and candy store at 1637 La Brea, in 
the Hollywood district, Los Angeles, 


The Ideal home bakery, Riverside, of 
which B. T. Pope is proprietor, recently 
sustained $1,500 damage from an early 
morning fire. 

E, J. Uller, of the Barker bakery, 1643 
Cahuenga Avenue, Hollywood, is now 
conducting four branch stores in the Hol- 
lywood district. 

The Moore bakery has been opened in 
the City Market Building, Calexico. It 
is finished in blue and white, and the 
clerks are dressed in the same colors. 

The Rolling Pin bakery, 214 East 
Broadway, Glendale, was opened recent- 
ly by K. E. Eckhardt, formerly part 
owner of the Liberty Cake Co., San 
Diego. 

Joseph Langnickle has dissolved part- 


nership with the Union bakery, Ninth | 


and San Julian streets, Los Angeles, and 
opened a bakery at 977 East Twelfth 
Street. 

The Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
is building a brick addition to its.plant 
on Slauson Avenue, which will make it 
one of the most modern bakeries in the 
district. 

Mr. Shaw, formerly with the Franco- 
American and U. S. baking companies, 
assisted by John E. Rhodes, is operating 
a wholesale and retail bakery at 3939 
Western Avenue, Los Angeles. 


The board of supervisors, at Inde- 
pendence, Cal., has passed an ordinance 
fixing the weight of the standard small 
loaf at 16 oz each, six hours after bak- 
ing, and the large loaf at 24 oz. 


After weeks of contemplated action, 
the Oakland, Cal., bakeries have adopted 
a new wholesale schedule which auto- 
matically raised the retail price of bread 
to 12c for a 1-lb loaf and 17c for the 
1¥,-lb loaf. 

Members of the Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles held the first out- 
door picnic of the season recently, and 
the occasion was much enjoyed. Martin 
Jacobsen, of Chicago, who is on a motor 
tour of California, was a visitor at the 
picnic. 

G. G. Lawrence, manager of the Pin 
Ton, a high-class confectionery and 
luncheonette on West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles, is arranging to put in a 
small bakery, with the object of turning 
out distinctive cakes of high quality, as 
well as the regular lines of cakes. 


William F. Ireland, secretary of the 
Southern California Wholesale and Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association, has entered the 
editorial field. On Aug. 15 the first issue 
of the Southern California Baker ap- 
peared for free distribution to the bak- 
ing trade, with Mr. Ireland as editor. 


H. F. Hull, who formerly operated a 
chain of bakery and dairy products 
stores in Seattle, and recently closed out 
his business there on account of unsatis- 
factory labor conditions has moved to 
southern California and is investigating 
the outlook -for entering business in Los 
Angeles. 

A large addition to the Petermann 
bakery, 230 South Main Street, Los An- 
geles, is well under way. The front of 
the present building is to be torn out 
and a new store front installed, and a 
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two-story concrete building built adjoin- 
ing the present structure. The Peter- 
mann company employs about 50 people, 
but with the completion of the new build- 
ing the staff will be increased to 75 or 80. 
Although it is unlawful to establish 
the resale price of a commodity, bakery 
owners of Stockton and Sacramento, Cal., 
have solved the problem. Their bread is 
billed to the retail grocers at the con- 
sumers’ price, for which a rebate of 20 
per cent is allowed. If a grocer cuts the 
price, he is promptly notified that no 
discount will be forthcoming for him, 
since he is in reality an agent and must 
maintain the retail price. The grocers, 
as a whole, favor this method, as it guar- 
antees them a profit of 20 per cent. 


The new wage scale became effective 
Sept. 1. Under this scale drivers and 
salesmen will receive not less than $45 a 
week; loaders, shipping clerks and pack- 
ers not less than $30 per week for the 
first week of their employment, there- 
after not less than $37 per week for day- 
light work and not less than $39 per week 
for nightwork; male machine wrappers 
not less than $30 per week for daylight 
workers and not less than $32 per week 
for night workers. Nightwork is defined 
as a shift of eight hours, or any part 
thereof, between the hours of 10 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. 

The new home of the Athens Baking 
Co., Buchanan and Eddy streets, San 
Francisco, when finished, will be the larg- 
est French bakery in the West, and have 
a capacity of 50,000 loaves a day, in ad- 
dition to a large output of sweet-dough 
goods, The plant will have large win- 
dows, allowing the public an open view of 
the ovens and machinery, and the interior 
will be finished in white tile. Among the 
equipment will be seven 12x14 continuous 
ovens of the finest type. Other equipment 
will include a 70-bbl Werner & Pfleiderer 
sifter and two automatic proofers. A 
fleet of 12 trucks will be used for de- 
livery. 

R. C. Mason. 





Brooklyn Merchant Bakers 
The annual outing of the Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) Merchant Bakers’ Association was 
recently held at Dexter Park and was 


* well attended. Considerable interest cen- 


tered around the bazaar. 

Other associations represented were 
the New York Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, by President Adam Metz; Bronx 
bakers, by S. Ellert; Merchandise Bakers’ 
Association, by Herman Lorenz; Brook- 
lyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing Associa- 


tion, by Bruno Bleul. Max Strasser, 
honorary president, Joseph Muller, sec- 
retary of the New York State Associa- 
tion, and Albin E. Plarre, of the Bakers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co., were also among 
those present. 

Officers of the association: Edward 
Trunk, president; P. C. Albers, first vice- 
president; Carl Essling, second vice- 
president; Henry Arrass, financial sec- 
retary; Henry Archinal, recording secre- 
tary; V. J. Miller, corresponding secre- 
tary; Adam Frey, treasurer. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bakers at Nation’s Capital Using Printers’ 
Ink to Increase Bread Consumption— 
Sentiment: Favors Spring Wheat Flours 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 21.—The de- 
mand for bakery goods has slowed up 
a little. Materials have been more diffi- 
cult to procure, because of congestion 
on the railroads, and prices on some lines 
are higher. The rise in freight rates is 
not popular with the bakers, who see in 
it an end to the period of moderate 
prices. Bakery supply houses say that 
collections are slower than formerly. 

With the introduction of special 
brands for large loaves of bread, a num- 
ber of wholesale bakers have started ad- 
vertising campaigns on a larger scale 
than ever before. Whether this is en- 
couraging larger consumption, or simply 
switching trade from one bakery to an- 
other, is a question that is frequently 
asked. It, however, is believed that the 
favorable comment regarding bread in 
the advertising is bound to inlluence con- 
sumption. The tendency is toward con- 
sumption of bakers’ bread, because it is 
of uniform quality and can be had fresh 
any time. During the. summer, bakers’ 
sales are heaviest. It is believed that, if 
the bakers continue advertising, fewer 
people will bake their own bread next 
winter. 

Powdered buttermilk is in light de- 
mand, with supplies fairly liberal. Local 
supply houses quote this product at 19@ 
20c lb. Supplies of skim-milk powder 
are fairly plentiful, and demand light; 
prices unchanged at 26@27c lb. There 
is a light demand for albumen at 80@ 
90c Ib. 

The trade is waiting to see what the 
range of prices for 1920 raisins will be, 
particularly when market prices are de- 
termined by sales to consumers. Dis- 
tributors are buying supplies in a small 
way, fearing that prices may decline, 
while bakers have fair stocks on hand. 


Apricots are selling freely; stocks are 
being disposed of iu order to take cire 
of new goods. Some business is being 
done in peaches, but the volume is not 
large. Prices recently announced for the 
1920 season were more in line with buy- 
ers’ ideas. 

Some further improvement in the la)or 
situation is noted, and workers seem |css 
inclined to move from place to plaice 
While jobs are not scarce, it is not V 
to get another job for more money. It 
remains a fact, however, that young jen 
are no more anxious to enter appren| 
ships than before. This is a probicm 
which has confronted bakers for years 

Cake and pastry bakers report a good 
demand for their products. They do not 
have to worry about sugar, as the marict 

ll 
t 


i$ liberally supplied. Wholesalers 
of heavy losses sustained on sugar 
present prices, but they made good p 
its on that which they delivered prev 
to the heavy decline. 

The Washington flour trade, in 
cussing conditions, says the volume of 
business transacted is small for this time 
of year. Sales of flour during July ind 
August were the smallest known to the 
trade here. Small bakers have comp: ra- 
tively more flour on hand than large 
Jobbers’ stocks are running low. 1 icr 
is considerable talk of lower prices. he 
trade clings to the idea that prices ust 
come down, and buys flour only as need- 
ed. Fortunately for the millers, buyers 
are forced to come to market oftener 
than they have been in the habit of doing, 
because of their light supplies. So far, 
there has been no loosening up of the 
financial situation that would allow «ac- 
cumulating of stocks, 

A few jobbers and brokers report sules 
to the Southeast. This is the first }vsi- 
ness heard of from that section on this 
crop, and is encouraging. The increas- 
ing inquiry from that section would in- 
dicate that stocks are about exhausied 
and, with a steady wheat market for a 
week or two, it is believed business would 
be good once more. Local brokers (loing 
an export business report a demand from 
exporters for extra fancy and ‘car 
grades, but no sales. One or two ‘rm 
offers have been made by mills on «xtra 
fancy, but they did not produce or:lers 

Jobbers say frankly that Kansas ‘ills 
must quote lower this season if ‘ 
expect to retain the prestige built up 
during the past two years, The earlier 
delivery of winter wheat flour commcn 
ed it to local bakers, but it was noted 
that the demand died down as soon 4s 
spring wheat appeared. This is mani 
festly a spring wheat flour territory, 95 
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far as bakers are concerned. Shortage 
of spring wheat last year vey Kansas 
mills a leverage that was held to the end, 
but jobbers, in discussing prospects with 
bakers, find that, if Kansas mills con- 
tinue in this field, they will find it neces- 
sary to discount prices sharply. Jobbers 
state that there is no doubt that the bak- 
ery trade will swing to spring wheat 
flours unless Kansas mills take the hint 
and recede, 

Throughout this territory there is the 
conviction that there will be plenty of 
wheat and flour this season. It is also 
believed that Europe is ready to buy 
heavily, but will not operate at present 
prices, although it would appear that 
jeavy purchases have been made. It 
seems difficult to force the market down, 
and the bottom is a matter of pure con- 
jecture, 

HOLMES & SON, INC. 


Holmes & Son, Inc., 107-115 F Street 
N.W., have remodeled and enlarged their 
offices. Another room has been added, 
which is fitted up for the use of the 
salesmen. Several new clerks have been 
added to the office force. Part of the pie 
department located on the second floor 
hes been moved to the third floor, and 
this space was added to the enlarged 
offices. The cakeshop is receiving at- 
tention and, after a general rearrange- 
ment, will be equipped with new ma- 
chinery. 

Holmes & Son, Inc., are the first bak- 
ers in Washington to give their employees 
life insurance, and have provided each 
one in their service six months with a 
$500 policy, and those working a year 
These amounts will be increased 
if the employee remains in their service. 

|.ewis Holmes, president of the bakery, 
who has been under the doctor’s care 
for some time, and who has been spend- 
ing the summer at Ocean City, Md., is 
improving. Mr. Holmes bought a hand- 
some cottage at the resort in order to 
have the comforts of home by the ocean. 

S. Ulman, vice-president and manager 

f the plant, has been making week-end 
trips to Ocean City, in order to keep in 
touch with Mr. Holmes and his condition. 


$1,000. 


NOTES 


W. H. Simms, 1826 North Capital 
treet, has closed his bakery. 
C. O. Kleinhein, 921 H Street N.E., 
s had the exterior of his building re- 
modeled and painted. 
FE. Minoux, 812 H Street N.E., has 
idded an ice cream manufacturing out- 
and will install a refrigerating sys- 


'. R. Brown, 507 H Street N.E., has 
old his delivery equipment, and is now 
ng only a cash-and-carry bakery busi- 


rank Bischoff, retail baker at 1339 
Street N.E., has returned from Ohio, 
re he went to inspect machinery 
pment. 

W. G. Wirth, located at 1116 H Street 

i, is now operating as the Wirth 
king Co., featuring the hotel and res- 

irant business. 

(he French-American bakery, 1242 H 
eet N.E., has been sold to Charles 
tts, who will dismantle the place and 
n it into another line of business. 

The Lafayette bakery, started at 1744 
’ Street N.W., by A. Roelants and Van 

usselen, and later absorbed by A. Roe- 
a - hg now being operated by S. 

oetnals, 

The Rotary Bread Shop, Inc., 647 H 
“treet N.E., has been started by O. 
ith, who has another shop at Ports- 
mouth, Va, The Washington place is in 
charge of J. F, Guthridge. 

_Emby, Graves & Embry, operating a 
chain of retail bakeries, have closed their 
s| ops at 1909 Seventh Street N.W., and 
‘ourteenth and Haravard streets N.W. 
Chey still have three places open. 


C. D. Cridler and F. A. Streeks have 
opened a bakery and lunchroom at 1218 
H Street N.E., and will operate as the 
Modern lunch and bakery. Mr, Streeks 
was formerly with the Connecticut- 
Copperthite Pie Co, 


Albert Schulteis, president of the Em- 
ploying Bakers’ Association and manager 
of the Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co., 
on Wisconsin Avenue NW. who has been 
away for some time for his health, has 
returned home very much improved. 
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Henry Jacobs, formerly connected with 


the Sanitary System of Baking, at 1007 
H Street N.E., has enga in business 
for himself on the Good Hope Road, in 


the Anacosta district. E. R. Cannon is 
now the sole owner of the Sanitary bak- 
ery, and has opened another shop at 
3419 M Street N.W. 

Raymond Cook, for the past 15 years 
connected with the Havenner Baking Co., 
at 460 C Street N.W., as manager, is 
now with the White Cross bakery, 635- 
641 S Street N.W., as head office man 
and assistant to the proprietor, P. M. 
Dorsch. Lloyd Graham, who recently 
completed a course at the Dunwoody In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, is superintendent. 

C. P. Berg, 1244 Florida Avenue N.E., 
operating a house-to-house bakery deliv- 
ery system, has opened branch stores at 
First Street and Florida Avenue N.W., 
636 H Street N.E., Georgia Avenue and 
Rock Creek Church Road N.W., and in 
the 3500 block on Fourteenth Street 
N.W. The stores are all finished in 
white, attractively arranged, and are 
equipped with modern fixtures. 


E. L. Heck, formerly of the bakery 
supply firm of Friesem & Heck Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and later a salesman 
with Armour & Co., is now in charge of 
the bakery department of the Old Dutch 
Market, Inc., 622 Pennsylvania Avenue 
N.W. Mr. Heck will also have charge of 
the Richmond, Va., bakery of the same 
company, where a number of improve- 
ments are being made to the cakeshop, 
which will include the installation of a 
complete outfit of cake machinery. 


The Rice-Schmidt Baking Co., succes- 
sors to the Meinberg bakery, 714-716 
Eleventh Street S.E., has added a num- 
ber of wagons and auto-trucks to its de- 
livery system. The offices have been 
overhauled and finished in oak, with a 
general rearrangement of equipment. J. 
S. Gardiner, manager, was connected 
with the Ward Baking Co. for 14 years 
prior to coming to Washington. He 
started with the old Ward-Mackey Co., 
at Pittsburgh, working his way up, hav- 
ing charge of all the outside business of 
the Ward company at Pittsburgh. For 
two and a half years he was manager of 
the Baltimore bakery of the Ward peo- 
ple, and more recently connected with 
their research products department. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bakers Unwilling to Anticipate Flour Needs, 
and Business Dull—Old Stocks Have 
a Depressing Effect 


Bartimore, Mp., Sept. 20.—Bakers in 
Baltimore and surrounding territory are 
doing.a fair business. The campaigns 
waged to get the housewife to use bak- 
ers’ bread have increased sales to some 
extent. 

The advance of 1@1%,4c in the price 
of bread in Baltimore a few months ago 
did not curtail business. Labor costs 
remain unchanged, but with the flour 
market uncertain and prices showing 
rapid advances and declines, bakers hold 
bread prices at former levels. 

Sugar is becoming more plentiful and 
cheaper. Prices quoted in the local mar- 
ket range 17@20c lb. Bakers have suffi- 
cient stocks on hand for near-by require- 
ments. In a majority of stores, any 
quantity of sugar can now be purchased, 
without buying other goods. 

The baking trade which uses wood fuel 
is confronted by an acute shortage the 
coming fall and winter. This is the 
period when bakers usually accumulate 
their winter’s supply, but they are enter- 
ing the fall season with virtually no more 
than current supplies on hand. 

Bakers in Baltimore are fortunately 
situated with respect to source of flour 
supply, there being mills in all the near- 
by communities. Therefore, the acute 
transportation situation, while wholly un- 
favorable to the mills, does not affect 
bakers to the same extent. There is 
hardly a bakery in this city which could 
not keep supplied by using a team or 
truck, in case rail traffic was completely 
tied up. 

Bakers are preparing for a brisk fall 
trade. They are taking advantage of the 
quiet season to overhaul or increase their 
lants, with a view to caring for —— 
usiness. Generally speaking, there 


been little labor trouble here. Some 
bakeries work under open-shop condi- 
tions, while labor is fighting to have 
them closed. Little headway is being 
made by the unions. Bakers in all sec- 
tions of the city expect a banner trade 
during the fall and winter months. 

Flour sellers in Baltimore experienced 
another dull month. In virtually every 
quarter sales of wheat flour were light, 
only small quantities being taken for 
immediate use. Considerable talk of 
lower acs is heard. Both large and 
small bakers expect lower prices, and 
are not desirous of getting caught with 
large stocks on hand purchased at higher 
levels. One large baker in Baltimore 
points to the fact that, with improved 
transportation conditions, wheat will 
move more freely and bring about lower 
prices. Sellers, however, express the be- 
lief that the car situation will not im- 
prove as quickly as expected, and that 
it will be many weeks before a big price 
decline occurs, 

Mill representatives complain of being 
unable to do business. They say that, as 
long as prices remain uncertain, buyers 
will not contract ahead, particularly 
while values are regarded as high for 
this time of year. The opinion is ex- 
pressed that, if the demand for flour 
should suddenly improve over the coun- 
try, mills would be forced to compete 
with exporters for cash wheat and there 
might be a quick upward movement in 
flour prices. Even with this feeling, the 
tendency to expect lower figures is 
strong, and buyers remain unwilling to 
take hold. 

In the last three or four weeks the 
baking trade has refrained from the least 
semblance of speculation, and has con- 
fined its purchases to current require- 
ments. In view of recent developments, 
heavier purchases might have resulted in 
a decided financial benefit; still, none 
could foresee the warlike developments 
in Europe which sent wheat prices up- 
wards, nor any other important factors 
that arise almost every hour to affect the 
movement of wheat and, in turn, flour 
prices. Bakers therefore continue to buy 
flour conservatively and with due regard 
to needs as they arise. 

The small baker is carrying very light 
stocks of flour. Even at the reduced 
prices quoted early this month, he did 
not stock up, but appears content to 
make regular purchases of small lots at 
existing prices. With an ample milling 
capacity in the city and surrounding ter- 
ritory, the small baker is not worried 
about carrying large stocks of his own, 
but relies on being able to secure suffi- 
cient supplies at almost any time from 
either local mills or warehousemen. 

On this point of why bakers still hold 
off from contracting for flour for later 
deliveries, dealers express surprise that 
so much flour seems to be left here. 
Though receipts lately have been run- 
ning only about one-half of the normal 
needs of the Baltimore market, there has 
never been any scarcity. One flour man 
says it is the first time since the estab- 
lishment of his firm that Sept. 1 has 
come without a single carload of new 
spring wheat patent under contract on its 
books. 

Stocks of flour in big bakers’ hands 
are understood to be small. It is felt in 
some quarters that bakers will be obliged 
to buy more freely and, although large 
orders may not be placed, the aggregate 
should result in a fair volume of busi- 
ness. One depressing feature about the 
present situation is that there is so much 
old flour available, bought considerably 
above current quotations. Every effort 
is being made, apparently, to hold up 
prices until this high-priced flour has 
been unloaded. 

Millers, mill representatives, brokers, 
jobbers and others who come in contact 
with the car situation, report that condi- 
tions are improving. There was less de- 
lay in getting cars the past 10 days than 
for several weeks. Millers report that 
wheat is moving better to and from the 
elevators, while shipments of flour are 
moving more freely from mills. 


NOTES 
John Ruehl, 652 Conway Street, has 
sold his bakery te Raymond Hehn, and 
will retire from the baking business. 
Morris Bernhard, 2304 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, is building another addition to 
his bakery and installing a bread oven. 
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_S. Hauswald’s Sons, 2900 Edmondson 
Avenue, are making extensive alterations 
to their bakery and installing another 
bread oven. 


H. C. Benner has sold his bakery at 
944 South Clinton Street to Benjamin 
Houski. Mr. Benner, who is secretary 
of the Maryland Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, will give considerable of 
his time from now on to the association, . 
with the object in view of increasing its 
membership, 


The building operations at the bakery 
of George E. Muhly, 1115 South Charles 
Street, are progressing rapidly, and fire 
has been started in the two steam bread 
ovens installed. The plant when com- 
pleted will be 80x70, two stories high, of 
brick and concrete construction. The 
refrigerating plant has arrived, and is 
being set up. Several pieces of new ma- 
chinery have come in, and the remainder 
has been shipped. Mr. Muhly is presi- 
dent of both the Maryland Association 
of the Baking Industry and the Potomac 
States Association of the Baking In- 
dustry. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





American Institute Activities 

Bread made in the commercial bakery 
is receiving the critical attention of teach- 
ers of home economics. While they are 
giving their students practical instruction 

in  bread-making, 
they are investi- 
gating the relative 
costs and food 
values of commer- 
cial and homemade 
bread. 

The American 
Institute of Bak- 
ing, Minneapolis, 
had as visitors this 
month, several of the leading teachers 
of home economics of the country: Miss 
Isabel Bevier, professor of home eco- 
nomics of the University of Illinois and 
a member of the committee on food and 
nutrition of the National Research Coun- 
cil; Miss Elizabeth C. Sprague, profes- 
sor of home economics of the University 
of Kansas; Miss Mildred Weigley, pro- 
fessor of home economics of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; and Miss Alice Biester, 
associate professor of home economics of 
the University of Minnesota. 

Miss Bevier and Miss Sprague were on 
the staff of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration at Washington during the 
war, and gave Mr. Hoover valuable as- 
sistance in his work of controlling the 
food habits of our citizens. 

The visitors to the Institute showed 
keen interest in the work which they saw 
going on, and expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the opportunities it afforded for 
the study of the problems of the baker. 





WHAT CAUSES ROPE IN BREAD 


The American Institute of Baking is 
making a thorough study of rope in- 
fection and the methods used in its 
control. 

During the period when wheat-flour 
substitutes were generally used, rope in- 
fection was common and caused much 
loss. Is rope as prevalent now as then? 
Under what conditions has it occurred 
during the past summer? What types of 
flour or substitutes are prone to- cause 
rope infection? What remedial measures 
are taken? 

These questions are of great interest to 
the research department, and every bak- 
er who can throw any light on the sub- 
ject will give material help if he will 
write Dr. C. B. Morison, director of the 
research laboratories of the Institute. 


RESEARCH WORK IN OTHER LINES 


Caveat emptor, that old maxim of 
trade, required the purchaser always to 
be on his guard. The seller had no re- 
sponsibilities. Today the manufacturer 
and seller is a guarantor of the char- 
acter and quality of his goods. He knows 
that they will be subjected to rigid criti- 
cism and careful analysis before his bills 
are paid, and in every industry research 
laboratories are being operated for the 
purpose of improving quality and stand- 
ardizing output. 

The American Writing Paper Co. last 
year set aside a fund of $225,000 to ex- 
pand its scientific research laboratory. 
This laboratory now occupies a four- 
story building, with a personnel of 55 
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chemists, physicists, experienced paper 
men, and staff. All the qualities of pa- 
per—transparency, color, thickness, ten- 
sile ——e- folding strength, stretch, 
wear, printing quality—are analyzed. 
Every material and process is studied. 

The ideas of the superintendents, fore- 
men and mill men in the 26 mills give 
the scientists the starting-points of many 
important discoveries. Then, after these 
ideas have been perfected by the research 
laboratory, the mill men put them to 
practical test and bring them into suc- 
cessful operation. 

One thousand of these mill men have 
been with the company for more than 
10 years; 500 for more than 20 years; 
many even longer. These men represent 
the craft skill in the making of paper 
that it has taken centuries to perfect. 
Neither the scientific nor the practical 
men are alone sufficient. Their co-opera- 
tion is ideal. 

The baking industry may well be guid- 
ed by the action of the writing paper 
manufacturers. Bread is far more im- 
portant than writing paper—its use is 
universal, while that of writing paper is 
occasional. But the same purpose is be- 
hind the laboratories of the paper manu- 
facturer, the miller and the baker. They 
are all working for improved quality and 
standardized output. It is just as im- 
portant to the milling and baking chem- 
ist as it is to the paper chemist that the 
practical men in the shop work in co- 
operation with the control laboratory. 
The suggestion given the chemist by the 
practical baker is often behind the begin- 
nings of important discoveries, and that 
is the reason why the American Institute 
of Baking is establishing intimate con- 
tacts with individual bakers and it is be- 
cause of this co-operation that important 
results must follow. 





Northwestern Bakery Notes 

The City bakery, Lidgerwood, N. D., 
has been sold by H. V. Bullis to S. Paul- 
son. 

F. Gee has bought the Acme bakery, 
Hitchcock, N. D. 

A. F, Severson is the new owner of the 
bakery at Slayton, Minn. 

E. L. Benjamin has sold his bakery at 
Lester Prairie, Minn., to Albert Zebell. 

The Swandoe Grocery Co., Huron, S. 
D., has opened a bakery department. 

Claude Hayes has sold his bakery at 
Elk Point, S. D., to Stafford & Thomp- 
son. 

J. W. Ponce has sold his interest in the 
bakery at Columbus Junction, Iowa, to 
the brother of his partner, Albert John- 
son. 

Walnut, Iowa, expects to have a new 
bakery soon. 

D. Carlson and L. Hawkins have 
bought the interests of L. E. Rose and 
J. J. Reitman in the Federal bakery, 
Red Wing, Minn. 

V. Kaas has disposed of the Yankee 
bakery, Little Falls, Minn., to Mr. Ziske. 

R. F. Lawson, formerly superintendent 
of production for the Nafziger Baking 
Co., Kansas City, succeeds Mr. Block as 
manager of the Burlington, Iowa, plant 
of this firm. Mr. Block will be in charge 
of shipping for the Nafziger company at 
Kansas City. 

The Federal bakery, 526 Fifteenth 
Street, Davenport, Iowa, has been placed 
in a sanitary condition satisfactory to 
the local officials, ‘The manager recently 
was fined $25 for operating an unsani- 
tary shop. 

K. W. Brooks has bought the bakery 
of G. K. Lueth, Farmington, Iowa. 

C. H. Whitmer has opened a_bak- 
ery at 206 Coolbaugh Street, Red Oak, 
Iowa. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
406 West Superior Street, Duluth, Minn. 

Nelson & Smith have engaged in the 
baking business at Owatonna, Minn. 

S. Field is building a bakery at Osseo, 
Minn. 

A bakery has been opened at Fari- 
bault, Minn., by J. W. Snyder and Ed- 
ward A. Grauss. 

Nine Electrik-Maid bakeries are in op- 
eration in St. Paul. The first one was 


started just a year ago. 

James P. Healy has brought suit for 
$5,500 against Morris and Samuel Fink, 
growing out of the Barker bakeries deal, 
charging misrepresentation and intention 
to defraud. Mr. Healy bought one of a 
string of bakeries in South St. Paul, 
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Minn., and alleges that the Finks repre- 
sented that the receipts ran $70@80 a 
day and the expense would be $45@60 a 
day, while the actual receipts were $40 
@50 and the expense $60 a day. Mr. 
Healy invested $5,000, and claims he lost 
$1,000 until he closed the bakery. Sev- 
eral suits have been filed growing out of 
the connection of the Finks with the 
Barker bakeries deal. This company is 
now in the hands of a receiver. 

The Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
is conducting a campaign to secure a new 
name for its Butter-Krust health bread. 
A prize of $25 will be paid to the winner. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puriaperpuia, Pa., Sept. 24.—While 
bakers during the past month bought 
flour a little more freely, their purchases 
were confined closely to the satisfaction 
of immediate needs, as the unsettled con- 
dition of the wheat market caused buyers 
to lack confidence and to operate cau- 
tiously. 

The consumption of bread shows some 
improvement with the return to the city 
of many who had been away on vaca- 
tions, while those housewives who bake 
their own bread in winter are still buying 
from the store. Bakers are now able to 
get plenty of sugar at 15@l1é6c per lb. 
While this price seems to be high, it is 
much lower than that prevailing a short 
time ago. 

Retail bread prices are unchanged, be- 
ing generally on a basis of 10c for a 
14@16-0z loaf, though some of the chain 
stores are selling for lc less. 





NOTES 

John Morris, baker at Harrisburg, Pa., 
got his hand caught in a bread-mixer on 
Sept. 1, and was severely injured, 

The bakery of Morris Feigesbaum, 782 
South Fifth Street, was entered by 
thieves on Sept. 11, who stole a small 
amount of jewelry and $50 from the safe, 

The Uniontown (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
been chartered by Carlo Rossi, capital 
$100,000, and the Federal bakery, at 
Bethlehem, Pa., by Ruth P. Wollmuth, 
capital $6,000. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Dututn, Minn., Sept. 25.—Bakers, 


wholesale and retail, report present bread 
sales very satisfactory in volume and in 
keeping with consumptive demand of the 
past summer, also at this period last 
year. Variations in most cases were not 
important, some running slightly ahead, 
while others may have met with a small 
reduction. On the whole it indicated that 
the consumption of bread continues nor- 
mal, with the public not denying itself 
the use of it because of necessary re- 
trenchment in the family budget. For- 
mer selling prices are still effective, but 
any material decline in wheat and flour 
may possibly result in a slight reduction 
later in the year. 

In pastry goods much the same condi- 
tion was advised. Demand for them con- 
tinues steady at unchanged prices. Sev- 
eral bakers operating coffee and tea 
rooms in connection advised a marked 
increase in their business, caused by the 
demand for doughnuts, rolls, cakes, and 
the serving of sandwiches. 

The wholesale price of paper boxes 
used for carrying bakery goods continues 
to advance, with no immediate promise 
of being checked. Houses selling the 
same report being sold up and now tak- 
ing orders for spring delivery. They ad- 
vise bakers to stock up against the pos- 
sibility of difficulty in filling orders 
around the holidays. 

The drop in sugar prices is meeting 
with the approval of consumers. Local 
bakers are not hurt by it to any appre- 
ciable extent. A few who contracted far 
ahead have a slight loss at the present 
time, but hope to work out of it without 
any serious result. The future tendency 
of the market indicates further reduc- 
tion, as demand has slackened and sup- 
plies aré pressing on the market. 


NOTES 


Owing to the closing of summer re- . 


sorts, bread. shipments have fallen off 
somewhat; otherwise, country business is 
holding up comparatively well. 

‘Harry W. Zinsmaster, of the Zinsmas- 
ter Bread Co., is still in the East. Mr. 
Zinsmaster was in attendance at the na- 


tional bakers’ convention at Atlantic City 
last week. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co. is making 
improvements to its plant, at an esti- 
mated cost of $12,000. When the work 
is completed more room will be available 
for storage, and loading quarters in- 
creased materially. Handling space was 
badly required to meet growing business 


conditions. 
F. G. Carson. 





CENTRAL STATES 

Co.tumsus, Onto, Sept. 24.—At the 
semiannual meeting of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, John Pfeif- 
er, Ohio fair price commissioner, re- 
quested President George W. Bollinger 
to call a committee of bakers to meet 
with Mr. Pfeifer, at a later date, to take 
up the question of standard weights for 
bread. This meeting was held Sept. 8 
at the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, at 
which time several of the bakers were 
called upon by Secretary Langan, who 
represented Mr, Pfeifer, to express their 
opinion. 

It was agreed by the fair price com- 
missioner that the bakers of Ohio were 
doing everything in their power to give 
the housewife all they could for their 
money, and there would be no request 
from the commission to standardize the 
weight of a loaf of bread. 

The following bakers attended this 
meeting: L. A. Long, London; H. Urqu- 
hart, Springfield; Sterling Donaldson, J. 
W. Cartzdafner, S. L. Seelig, George W. 
Bollinger, Fred H. Woolard and Harry 
Meyer, Columbus; A. Smith, Sandusky; 
H. Freer, Akron; Mr. Trentman, Cin- 
cinnati; N. O. Basford, William Roecker 
and Mr. Cochran, Marion; I. S. Sweaney, 
Canton; W. R. Baker, Zanesville; J. A. 
Armbruster, Greenville; George Hoff- 
man, Delaware; Charles Stolzenbach, 
Lima; Adam Pfau, Portsmouth. 

Baking business in Columbus is report- 
ed as very good. Bakers are well fixed 
on supplies of all kinds. Most of them 
have been staying away from flour, feel- 
ing confident prices would break quite 
materially, but lately there seems to 
have been a reversal of opinion and a 
considerable amount has been contracted 
for, to be shipped before Jan. 1. Very 
little flour has been purchased for ship- 
ment beyond that time. 

NOTES 

George W. Bollinger, Harry Meyer, E. 
Lowe, Jacob Geier and Fred Woolard 
left Columbus Sunday night, Sept. 18, 
for Atlantic City, 

Karl Faelchle and wife, of the Wom- 
an’s bakery, and A. N. Phillips and wife, 
of the Central Ohio Bakers’ Supply Co., 
motored to Atlantic City. 

J. H. Shinnick, sales manager Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., passed 
through Columbus Sept. 17, on his way 
to the Atlantic City convention. 

Hector Urquhart, Springfield Baking 
Co., and J. W. Cartzdafner, Reynolds 
Baking Co., Columbus, started for At- 
lantic City, Friday night, Sept. 17. 

A. G. Reck, Columbus Bread Co., Wade 
Holland, Toledo Bread Co., and W. H. 
Holaday, of Columbus, with their wives, 
motored to Atlantic City to attend the 
national bakers’ convention. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Lovis,.Mo., Sept. 24.—Demand for 
both hard and soft wheat flour from the 
bakery trade during the past month was 
limited to most urgent requirements, all 
bakers continuing steadfast in the belief 
that wheat is due for a decided decline 
in the near future, and they cannot be 
induced to come into the market for fair- 
sized lots at prevailing prices. However, 
a brighter feature of the trade now is 
that stocks have become so dangerously 
low that buyers will very soon be forced 
into the market, and this is reflected in 
the increased number of inquiries being 
received; in fact, bakers are becoming 
quite anxious regarding future supplies. 

Mills are experiencing much ‘less dif- 
ficulty in getting empty cars to ship out 
what little flour they have. been. able to 
book. ‘However, when trading becomes 
normal again, all buyers will be clamor- 
ing for immediate and quick shipment to 
relieve their practically exhausted stocks, 
which mills no doubt will be unable to 
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give, and the baker will find himself fac- 
ing the problem of getting flour ship 
ments in time to meet his demands. Mill- 
ers have been urging buyers to take hold, 
and, although prices have been held: fairly 
steady, many mills were willing to shad 
therm somewhat to effect sales, but hay: 
met with Jittle or no success, : 

Another reason for the exceptional]; 
quiet demand from the bakery trade j 
that sales of bakers’ bread have fallen oif 
perceptibly, and the baker is not doing 4 
very satisfactory business. Prices 01 
bread and fancy bakery goods are w- 
changed, the popular size loaf of brea: 
still selling at 16c. The consumption \ 
rye bread has also decreased material! 
and only a very limited amount is bei: 
baked. Consequently, very few bookin 
of rye flour have been made. 

Most bakers have received their la 
shipment of old wheat flour, but, co 
trary to the custom of other years, a 
more anxious to use new crop flour, 
they have achieved far better results wi 
same, and some have even tried to su 
stitute new crop flour on contracts ma 
for old crop flour, at considerably high; 
prices. 

Peter Deruien, 





Canadian Bakery Notes 


. Toronto, Ont., Sept. 24.—The Boa 
of Commerce of Canada has issued i! 
report on cost of production of bread i) 
all parts of Canada in the month of Ju! 
There was a slight increase in the co. 
of flour, while other ingredients show: 
no change. Labor and delivery wi 
slightly higher. The actual cost per 
erage pound of bread was 8.7c, 
against 8.6 in June. This makes the c 
of the 24-0z loaf 13c. In conclusion, t!\ 
board’s report expresses the opinion tl 
the cost of bread has reached the jx 
and a lower price may be expected when 
the new crop comes into general consui) 
tion. 

The average cost of flour per pound of 
bread in Canada was 5.10e during J 
as against 8.72c total cost of a pound of 
bread. The difference was represented 
by .64c for ingredients, .86c for baking, 
1.44c for delivery, and .66¢ for mana 
ment and overhead. 

The statistical records kept at Ott 
seem to show that certain points in ( 
ada show a much higher cost per po 
of bread than other places. For instanc 
one part of Montreal ‘shows a cost per 
pound of 9.72c, St. John, N. B., is 9.0! 
Halifax, N. S., 9.10c, while Calgary, Al! 
shows 9.55¢ and Edmonton, Alta., 9.0s 
It would be natural to expect that pri 
from Montreal to the Atlantic seabo 
would be higher than at any point w 
of there, but it is hard to explain th 
high cost at Calgary. and Edmon! 
which cities are located in the heart of 
one of the best wheat raising province: 

In commenting on the statement { 
Ottawa that the price of bread’ should 
cline as soon as new crop flour is in 
supply, Mark Bredin, president of 
Canada Bread Co., Ltd., states that 
far as he can see, there is no imme: 
prospect of a reduction. So far the 
cline in cost of flour is not sufficien 
make any appreciable difference in 
cost of bread. Mr. Bredin maint 
that the bakers have been working a 
loss ever since the great rise in flow 
spring, and that the decline already | 
ed for new crop supplies does not 
the baking industry back where it 
before the advance referred to. 

The bakers of St. John, N. B., are 
ing for shorter hours and more mon 

The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Canadian Bread and Cake Bak«'s’ 
Association is to be held in Toronto, | 
6-7. An unusually representative atten 
ance of members is expected. 

The normal consumption of sugar in 
Canada is 110 lbs a year for each man, 
woman and child. Canada produces 01!) 
about 7 per cent of the sugar she " 
and pays out yearly about $90,000,000 tor 
raw supplies. 

A. H. Bat 
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Coming Bakers’ Conventions 


New York State Association of Master 
Bakers and Retail Association of the 
Eastern States, New York, Oct. 4-7. _ 

Kentucky ‘Association of the Baking 
Industry, Lexington, Oct. 19-20. 
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September 29, 1920 


SALESMEN I HAVE MET 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By JAMES MEIKLE 
Baker of Glasgow, Scotland 


in what follows I propose to sketch 
some salesmen I have met, but I have 
disguised them that they may be taken 
types rather than individuals; that is, 
wren I refer to any person, I allude to 
). as an abstract individual, true to life 
| have met him, but not the actual 
vidual that may be identified. My 
ons for adopting this plan are, first, 
reluctance to give any possible of- 
fe-se to my friends, for I call most of 
t}: salesmen I meet my friends; and my 
unwillingness to pose as a modern Dan- 
ict in the painting of those friends as 
pass. I hope my remarks may in- 
toost, and it is with this intention, and 
no! in any critical vein, that I offer these, 
remarks of an onlooker of the great 
ie of selling, feeling that among the 
ers I have met there are many whom, 
as | have already said, I count as friends, 
jul whom also I count as guides and 
osophers. 
Vith salesmen, as with many others, 
ys are not always what they seem: a 
r has got to know his men, for sev- 
very important reasons. In the first 
pl.ce I, and I am sure hundreds of other 
} rs, have been guided in making pur- 
s generally by newspaper reports of 
-ets, trade journal reviews, and opin- 
expressed by salesmen. Newspapers 
ill right so far as they go, but they 
cd go very far, and if you should 
t their line of thought and happen 
wrong, well, there you are. Much 
ime thing applies to trade journal 
ws; they are generally good, but 
don’t run your business for you. 
when a salesman offers something 
tempting, and you bite and find a 
instead of a nice, fat, juicy thing, 
can grill him next time he comes 
v, and it is very comforting to have 
ebody to blame when you _ have 
ced a loser. Put into other words, 
good salesmen will load you up with 
unless they think you are safe 
1 them, and if you are persuaded to 
. big block and your purchase turns 
well, nobody is better pleased than 
jour salesman who sold you. In fact, 
e found the really good salesmen 
5 most keen that I should buy when 
think flour will move up. 
t only does a buyer get a good deal 
yind advice from the salesman; he 
. good deal of entertainment if he 
ny sense of humor or of imagina- 
For instance, I know a man who 
ilways that flour will be dearer. I 
to feel amused when he called after 
was controlled by the government; 
was no possibility of flour being 
* without a great deal of talk in 
louse of Commons and an intimation 
the food controller, and so he had 
is pet theme. Until I knew him his 
lions used to worry me, and but for 
iews of other callers, and the daily 
paper reports, I might have been led 
by his usual pessimistic state- 
The funny thing about this sales- 
was that he could offer well always, 
her the market was going or com- 
ind I finally concluded that “dearer 
’ was his “tale”? As I have said, 
control came along it left him 
ut a story, and I used to smile 
‘ly and sympathize; happily, sympa- 
was not much needed, as the baker 
r quite a long time had to push the 
ng instead of waiting for the sales- 
o push the selling. 
Quite the opposite was another sales- 
! who always seemed pleased and 
rful whether he got an order or not. 
imes he would tell me jokes about 
nose; this, I would have you know, 
s not only red, but it was suspiciously 
although he never at any time 
ouched spirituous liquors. I used to 
think it unfortunate, and I know it an- 
noyed him a good deal; he was tre- 
~ ndously shy about wearing glasses, 
‘oo, and only when it came to examining 
an order note would he put them on. 
or myself, I wear glasses all the time, 
and he used to confide in me that he 
wished he could do it. 
nevee te ne a salesman who seemed 
ave a moment to say anything; 


he seemed always on the rush, and had 
another appointment immediately fol- 
lowing mine; the result was that he 
missed many orders, by merely accepting 
a negative and rushing off to see another 
buyer. I never learned whether he had 
a big connection, but he seemed to be 
always attempting too much and accom- 
plishing nothing. It may be, of course, 
that many bakers have their minds made 
up and their orders written out ready 
for the salesman when he calls, but I 
am doubtful about that. If there were 
many people like that, flour salesmen 
would not be required; the office boy 
could cai! round and collect the bunch. 

I am quite sure I shall be delighted to 
read the flour salesman’s experiences with 
the baker; I have no doubt that he has 
had many interesting and amusing en- 
counters, because just as salesmen vary, 
so do bakers. But this reminds me of 
another salesman, who made me feel 
quite uncomfortable by his references to 
the large orders he was receiving from 
other bakers. While I did not care to 
commit myself at any time to more than 
500 bags of any particular flour, he used 
to book orders—or said he did—for a 
couple of thousand, and from small bak- 
ers at that. I was seldom able to deal 
with him, but was sorry to hear later 
that he was fired, ultimately, because he 
could take in no orders. I used to feel 
that my order was of little account to 
him, and I used to hold it over for 
another caller who was pleased to have 
any order, even if it were for a paltry 
250 sacks. 

Again, I have met a salesman who had 
a new (blue) story every time he called; 
he told them everywhere. I was never a 
blue stocking, but there is a place for 
everything, and I, at any rate, did not 
appreciate the stories. I have always 
noticed that if I don’t like the man I 
don’t like his flour; why it would be 
difficult to say exactly, and I don’t pre- 
tend to explain it further than that there 
are so many real good sorts on the road 
that I usually get filled up by some of 
them, and the unlikable ones get left out. 
Curiously enough, I know of some sales- 
men who are very popular in some bak- 
eries and quite out of it in others; tastes 
differ, as the young lady said when she 
kissed the cow, and that no doubt ac- 
counts for it. And yet I was shocked 
to hear, the other day, a baker refer to a 
salesman as a man he “couldn't stand,” 
because I had found this salesman a 
very good chap and not annoyingly push- 
ful. 

But some bakers are funny dogs, and 
they seem to feel they can lord it over 
a salesman merely because he must be 
civil and tactful while looking for an 
order. Nobody can have any respect for 
such men, many of whom are of the 
small variety. Verily, it takes all kinds 
of men to make up a world, and assured- 
ly salesmen come up against a few varie- 
ties. And this reminds me that, while I 
can never look down on a man, I draw 
the line at being patronized. I have been 
told that in America one man is as good 
as another, and if that is really so then 
Americans generally have a great deal to 
be thankful for. I doubt the ideal state, 
but that’s no matter. Many importers 
on this side are also salesmen, and I have 
met many such, and wealthy men, too, 
but few such men adopt a patronizing 
air, even to a small man; the patronizing 
man does not have a big connection, at 
least in Scotland. At any rate, there is 
little difference between patronizing and 
being patronized. 

Then I have met a man always keen to 
do business and yet never able to do 
much excepting long credit trade, be- 
cause his price has always been about 
six cents too high, compared with other 
salesmen’s figures for a similar kind of 
flour. I made some inquiries about this 
man, thinking that perhaps he was mere- 
ly a merchant buying flour from an im- 
porter, but so far as I could hear he 
imported direct, and I never found out 
really why he could not toe the line. He 
refused offers from me of figures quoted 
by others for a similar flour, which fact 


was proof to me that he could not do 
ee business; yet he is still on the road. 

robably the control helped him; I don’t 
know. 

Next I have met a salesman at 11 a.m. 
smelling strongly of whisky and tobacco. 
A man of this type always gives me the 
impression that he doesn’t care a damn 
for you or your order, or he wouldn’t 
come along and insult you with the fumes 
of a saloon bar, and I am. not a total 
abstainer, and I smoke cheroots myself. 
This man used to get ratty when things 
would not go his way, and he would go 
away and get on the end of the telephone 
wire and talk nasty. My way was usually 
to give him a soft answer and a go-by. 
One morning I heard that he had de- 
parted without leaving an address, and 
later, when his estate was wound up, it 
yielded, if my memory serves me right, 
about four cents to the dollar. I did 
not owe this man any money, unfortu- 
nately, but he owed me some for bread. 
I am vindictive enough to hope that he 
may see these lines; it might do him 
good. 

Of the opposite variety we have the old 
friend whose memory even now warms 
the heart and makes one feel that, after 
all, it is good to live, if for no other 
reason but to know men like him. This 
is the old friend open to sell you any- 
thing and advise you in a way that could 
offend no man; who knows all your fam- 
ily and you know his, and when he calls 
he asks after yours and you ask after 
his, until other callers arrive and you 
remember that, in his hurry to make 
room for your next caller, he forgot to 
mention flour and you forgot about it, 
too. 

Later, he rings you up on the phone 
and offers to send you anything you 
want, in a tone of voice that makes you 
think that the very idea of payment for 
the flour was the last thing he might be 
expected to have remembered. You must 
make good bread and you can only make 
it good if you use some of his flour, and, 
as I have insinuated, the money is the 
last thing that you need worry about; if 
you need any let him know, and he will 
see about it. He is well on in years 
and has no near heir; but he has hosts 
of friends, real friends, no mere rela- 
tions who can’t help being relations, and 
he is reported by worldly people, who 
are interested in such things, to be worth 
$500,000. He loves selling his flour, and 
you feel that you must buck up and bake 
more, so you can give him bigger orders. 
A mutual friend tells you that he keeps 
on selling flour only to keep in touch 
with his friends. But one morning comes 
the message that his earthly work is 
finished, that he has sold his last load of 
flour, and you know that heaven is richer 
and the world poorer by the passing of. 
a soul. May he rest in peace. 

When the great war was on, the flour 
salesman did not call so often, and most 
bakers I have met missed him. There is 
so much a man can tell you without 
breaking confidences that regular visits 
had grown valuable. True, most of the 
young men were aw'1y, but it was not the 
young men one was anxious to see. 
Young men are young men, of course, 
and many young men are shaping very 
well; my experience in this matter, how- 
ever, is that young men are much too apt 
at telling older men’s tales. Usually the 
young man wants to fill the shoes of 
older men who have gone before him, 
and that is very praiseworthy, but the 
young man should never forget that he 
is young, and that he may be looked upon 
as impertinent, probably, by elder men, 
and without much reason, let me add, but 
he should remember at least that he is 
young, when talking to an older baker, 
and then he will not be so likely to come 
a cropper when his imagination runs 
away with him. 

Quite lately, however, I have had an 
amusing experience, and this may give 
heart to the newer generation. A young 
man, representing a well-known firm, 
made a dead set at me. I knew the firm 
very well, but had done no business with 
it for about five years. Well, this young 
man called twice (and here let me say 
that I fully appreciate the power behind 
the throne in this way, that there is gen- 
erally a guiding hand behind the man 
who calls), but without success, as I did 
not want any flour. The third call 
showed me that the thing was going to 
be a long-drawn fight for new business, 


and I thought 1 would save a loi of 
trouble if I simply gave him an order. 
I felt it in my bones that this young 
imp would have to get an order some 
time, so I took the wind out of his sails 
by giving him one at the third time of 
asking. I think he was surprised, and I 
believe he was secretly sorry to have 
succeeded so easily, but it saved me a 
great deal of time and trouble, and I° 
have many a quiet smile when he calls. 
When I see he is wound up to have an 
order by any means, fair or foul, I 
merely pass him one, and he is simply 
flabbergasted; I can. get him out of my 
office in about three minutes, and the 
laugh is on my side. So much for young 
men, 

I could go on for a long time, and I 
am not sure but my remarks might be 
helpful. I am afraid, however, that I 
will tire you if I say much more; but 
before I close I would just add a word 
or two generally. I take myself as being 
an average baker, and believe that the 
things that jar on me will jar on any 
ene similarly placed. Tact on the part 
of the salesman and ordinary courtesy 
should be considered priceless. When I 
am busy or worried, I want to get 
through without unnecessary words, and 
the tactful man will always see this and 
score; also, he will not tell other people’s 
business to curry favor, because I have 
always believed that the man who tells 
me Brown’s business will tell Brown 
about mine; the best men don’t talk in 
definite terms about anybody’s business. 

Further, the best men I have met mind 
their own end of the business, but they 
do the best possible for their clicnts and 
never exaggerate about anything. Good 
business is that kind of business that 
gives mutual satisfaction, and the man 
who lies deliberately to get an order sel- 
dom does a big share of anybody’s busi- 
ness for long. I meet men whom I would 
trust were they to tell me the most un- 
likely story, and I meet others; the men 
who earn trust are the men who do the 
business. I find on the whole, however, 
that flour salesmen are the most honor- 
able and straight callers I have, and I 
hope the time is not far distant when we 
shall get back to the good old times 
when baker and flour merchant will be 
free to use their wits again, in trying 
to get the pick of the world’s flour at 
the lowest possible price. 





Finds Bakery Conditions Good 
Inpranapouis, Inp., Sept. 25.—Charles 
E. Ruger, field representative of the In- 
diana Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, with headquarters in Indianapolis, 
who has been making trips throughout 
the northern part of the state, says that 
conditions generally are good in the 
trade. He found a few bakers selling 
bread as low as 8c a loaf, due to compe- 
tition from outside cities, 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Indiana Pie Ruling 

I. L. Miller, Indiana food and drug 
commissioner, has sent the following no- 
tice to bakers of that state: 

“Many complaints have reached this 
department that bakers are adulterating 
their pies with large quantities of starch, 
Investigation has revealed the fact that 
in some cases bakers have replaced from 
one third to one half the fruit of the pie 
with corn starch, cream of maize or 
some similar substance. Such practices 
are not only a fraud upon the consumer 
and unfair to the majority of bakers, 
who desire to produce only high quality 
goods, but are in violation of the pure 
food laws, which declare food adulter- 
ated: 

“First, if any substance or substances 
have been mixed with it so as to reduce, 
or lower, or injuriously affect, its quality 
or strength; second, if any substance has 
been substituted wholly or in part for the 
article; third, if any valuable constituent 
has been wholly or in part abstracted 
from. it. 

“The use of any starch or similar sub- 
stance to replace, in the case of fruit 
pies, a part of the fruit, or in case of 
custard pies, a part of the miik and 
eggs, is an adulteration under the law, 
and will be so considered. 

“The inspectors of this department 
have been instructed to carefully inspect 
the pies offered for sale to the public, 
and to take whatever steps are necessary 
to eliminate adulteration.” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BAKERS IN VARIOUS STATES 





News of the Trade in Central, Eastern and Southeastern States—Many 
New Bakeries Opened 


INDIANA 

Earl Luder, baker at Washington, has 
bought a large touring car. 

Littellier Bros. bakery, on East Third 
Street, Bloomington, has added another 
auto-truck. 

Ross Eminger and O. E. Matchette 
have opened a bakery in the Phoenix 
Block, Mishawaka. 

The Family Delicatessen Store, 612 
Main Street, La Fayette, has engaged in 
the baking business. 

James Ramey has opened a doughnut 
bakery at Indianapolis, to be known as 
the Van Doughnut Co. 

The Sanitary bakery, Tipton, has in- 
troduced a new loaf of Taste Goode 
bread. 

J. P. Fisher and Tobias Siler, former 
owners of the Fisher & Siler bakery, 
Huntington, have filed suit against J. M. 
Goossard and L. A. Boulware, compos- 
ing the baking firm of Goossard & Boul- 
ware. The plaintiffs say that on a con- 
tract the defendant firm bought a bakery 
and equipment from the plaintiffs on 
Jan. 17, 1919, for a consideration of $13,- 
816, and has paid $12,816 on it and re- 
fuses to pay more. 

‘I. L. Miller, state food and drug com- 
missioner, has started a campaign to put 
a stop to the excessive use of starch in 
pies by bakers. 

C. P. Ellers, secretary of the Indiana 
Association of the Baking Industry, is 
back at his desk in Indianapolis, after a 
two weeks’ motor trip through the state. 

C. E. Ruger, field representative of 
the Indiana Association of the Baking 
Industry, has completed a tour of inspec- 
tion of the bakeries in zone No. 1, in 
the northeastern part of the state. He 
reports conditions generally good, but 
room for improvement in the smaller 
shops. In the small town, competition is 
keen and bakers are cutting prices. 

The Biddle bakery, Ligonier, has been 
sold to Melvin Rodgers, who will im- 
prove the plant. 

Harpole & Voett have succeeded L. F. 
Kuntzman in the baking business at 
Booneville. 

The Seely bakery, on South Main 
Street, Antwerp, is building a large ad- 
dition to its plant. 

The Karcher-Niewochner Baking Co. is 
operating at 800 South Tenth Street, 
Richmond. 

Roy Coleman, operating the Riverside 
garage, Fort Wayne, has filed suit against 
A. Dautz, proprietor of the Home bak- 
ery, of that city, to foreclose a mechanic’s 
lien. 

Broadlick Bros., bakers at Frankfort, 
gave a large cake as a prize to the person 
who guessed nearest the number of paid 
admissions to the county fair held there. 

The Charles Hartman bakery, 816 Main 
Street, Evansville, is in operation after 
being closed for some time undergoing 


- repairs. The business is now operated by 


Walter and Oscar Hartman, who have 
taken over the business since the death 
of their father, who was engaged in the 
baking business for over 40 years. 
Clarence Campbell, manager of the 
Sanitary bakery, Frankfort, has resigned, 
and J. B. Kempf, of the Sanitary bakery, 
Columbus, has succeeded him. Mr. Kempf 
is a son of the late Phillip Kempf, one of 
the pioneer bakers of Clinton County. 
The safe in the bakery store of Mettel 
Bros., Connersville, was robbed of over 


A modern ventilating system has been 
installed in the Miller bakery, Evans- 
ville. 

Five hundred pies, said to have con- 
tained saccharine, in violation of federal 

ure food regulations, were seized at 
Tiemand by an agent of the bureau of 
investigation of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Suit to have the pies libeled was 
filed in federal court at Indianapolis by 
Frederick Van Nuys, district attorney. 
The pies were sold under the trade name 
of “Connecticut pies,” by the Case & 
Martin Co., of Chicago. 

Jacob Harpole and Claude Poett have 
taken over Louis Kuntzman bakery, 
Boonville. . 


The Superior Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 
heads the list of bakeries inspected by the 
public health department of that city, 
with an average of 87 per cent. 

Another oven has been added to the 
equipment of the New Harmony bak- 
ery, New Harmony. 


KENTUCKY 

Klein’s retail bakery, one of the most 
modern in the South and located on 
Fourth Avenue, Louisville, has gone out 
of existence after being in business since 
1867, when it was established by William 
Klein, father of John Klein, who has op- 
erated it successfully for a number of 

ears. Mr. Klein has retired from active 

usiness but will have an office at. 301 
Starks Building, from which he will look 
after his real estate and other interests. 

After an exhaustive investigation the 
Kentucky Association of the Baking In- 
dustry has decided not to contest the new 
rates of the workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, which are found to be the lowest 
in existence. 

The White System bakery, 755 East 
Broadway, Louisville, has been closed, 
and the equipment sold to the Federal 
System of Bakeries. 

The Whiteside Bakery Co., Louisville, 
is giving tickets with the sale of Moth- 
er’s bread entitling holder to free admis- 
sion to Fontaine Ferry Park and all of 
its amusements. The bakery held a pic- 
nic at the park on Sept. 2. 

Walter Zwigard has closed his bakery, 
431 South Seventh Street, Louisville. 

Michael Long, conducting a bakery at 
Earlington, is dead. Two brothers are 
in the baking business at Greenville and 
Madison. 

The Grayson Springs Hotel, a famous 
resort, has installed a bakery in charge 
of D. O. Ethridge. 

The bakery equipment of E. Hoffman, 
607 South Fifth Street, Louisville, has 
been sold at auction. 

John Stehlin, baker at 1455 South 
Preston Street, Louisville, and secretary 
of the Kentucky Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, gave all of his employees a 
two weeks’ outing with pay. 

The Paducah Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion has appointed a committee to con- 
fer with the local bakers on the bread- 
wrapping question. 

O. A. Landberg, baker at 1244 Shelby 
Street, Louisville, has discontinued his 
wholesale business. 

The first annual picnic of the Louis- 
ville Bakers’ Boosters’ Club, composed of 
bakers and supply men, resulted in a net 

rofit of about $100. At a recent dance, 

0 was raised. The money will be used 
for entertainment at the annual meeting 
of the Kentucky Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, to be held at Lexington 
Oct. 19-20. 

The Federal Bakery System, operating 
plants at 304 West Main Street and 646 
South Fourth Street, Louisville, will re- 
model its establishments. 

The Red Star Yeast Co. has installed a 
cutting and wrapping department in its 
new building at 428 West Liberty Street, 
Louisville, which is under the manage- 
ment of W. A. Hoffman. 

H. Kettler, manager of Kirchof’s bak- 
ery, Paducah, was in Louisville during 
the month inspecting wholesale bakeries 
to get ideas to embody into the improve- 
ments now under construction at the 
Kirchof bakery, which will include the in- 
stallation of an automatic bread-making 
outfit. : 

The $1,500 worth of. jewelry stolen 
from the room of John Phelps, manager 
of the Whiteside Bakery Co., Louisville, 
has been recovered, and a colored boy 
employed at.the Country Club has con- 
fessed to the robbery. 

Louisville bakers are face to face with 
another bread war. Prices are being 
slashed, and it is reported on good au- 
thority that bakers are taking back un- 
sold bread and allowing a rebate of 5@10 
per cent. Bakers state that, due to com- 
petition, it is necessary to lower prices 
to get business, but the inipression amon 
the trade is that it is due to persona 





matters between the big plants. The 
Model bakery,. of New Albany, Ind., 
which has a big Louisville trade, was the 
first to make a cut, which was followed 
4 the Tip Top bakery, of Louisville. 

Whiteside Bakery Co., United Bak- 
ing Co., New Atlas Baking Co., and oth- 
ers, soon followed, and bread is now 
selling at approximately 8c wholesale. 


Grocers and others handling bread are 


taking advantage of the cutting and 
pocketing the profits, while the consumer 
still pays the high se 

The Master Dog Biscuit Co., Roy Bizot, 
owner, has put a plant in operation at 
1645 Story Avenue, Louisville. 

The Favorita bakery, Frankfort Ave- 
nue and Stilz Lane, Louisville, has re- 
placed its old oven with a larger one and 
also installed a cake-mixer. 

The addition now under construction 
by the Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, is 
nearing completion and the improve- 
ments, which include an 80-foot travelling 
oven and automatic machinery, are ex- 
pected to be completed during October. 

The Quaker Maid Grocery Co., Louis- 
ville, operating 60-odd chain grocery 
stores, has added another large size Pet- 
ersen bread oven, making a battery of 
three. 





OHIO 

Fred A. Martin has leased a building 
on East Market Street, Sandusky, where 
he will move his bakery as soon as altera- 
tions are completed. 

The Progressive Baking Co. has been 
incorporated at Canton, with $50,000 
capital stock. 

E. M. Fisher has bought the bakery of 
J, A. Hellstern, on Market Street, Steub- 
enville. 

The Sandusky Co-operative Baking Co. 
has opened a plant at East Market and 
Wayne streets. 

Kinsey’s bakery, Newcomerstown, was 
damaged $5,000 by fire. 

W. F. Koning, prominent Florida bak- 
er and recently connected with the plant 
of Marshall & Lorditsch, Cleveland, in 
the capacity of superintendent, has sailed 
for his native country, Holland. 

C. W. Oldham has acquired the Star 
bakery at Piqua. 

Price’s bakery, Newton Falls, is now 
located in the Andrews Building, in 
larger quarters. 

Bellman Bros., operating a cake bak- 
ery at Third Street and Michigan Ave- 
nue, Columbus, have bought the Foerester 
bakery, 922 South Parsons Avenue, which 
will be used as a bread plant. 

The Rodgers Baking Co. has its win- 
dow bakery in operation at 11 East State 
Street, Columbus. 

J. J. Kinsell, operating a bakery at 
Oak Street and Ohio Avenue, Columbus, 
has discontinued. 

Two armed bandits held up office em- 
ployees of the M. Seyfang Baking Co., at 
Toledo, and escaped with $500. 

Ben S. Weil, manager of the Banner- 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Cincinnati, is back 
from a vacation in Michigan. 

Julius H. Bauer, vice-president of the 
French Bros.-Bauer Co., Cincinnati, is 
dead, aged 57. He had been in ill health 
for several years. He founded the 
Bauer Ice Cream Co., and was its presi- 
dent for a number of years until it was 
consolidated with French Bros, bakery. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Andrew Maier, operating the Oakbrook 
bakery, Reading, featuring American 
Beauty Bread, is building two more 
steam bread ovens. 

Judge James B. Drew, in the equity 
suit filed by the Ward Baking Co., of 
Pittsburgh, against several former em- 
ployees now in the employ of the Hankey 
Baking Co., dissolved the temporary in- 
junction, and directed that the case be 
placed on the argument court trial list 
for a hearing before a jury. The Ward 
company contends that the former em- 
ployees violated a contract when they 
entered the employ of another bakery 
concern within 50 miles of Pittsburgh. 

Seventy-six per cent of the bakers in 
the Pittsburgh district are now labeling 
their bread, stating the exact weight. 

The Polish-American Baking Co., of 
Pittsburgh, is taking steps to increase the 
facilities ofits establishment. The plant, 
a one-story brick structure, is located at 
Twenty-fourth and Josephine streets, 
Southside, and is under the management 
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of M. W. Sojanski. It is 50x100, well 
lighted and ventilated and so constructed 
that additional floors can be added. The 
bakery uses four auto-trucks for de. 
livery. 

Work on the bakery for the Bower: 
Baking Co., Pottsville, has been suspend 
ed pending changes in the plans. Th, 
plant will cost about $160,000. 

N. J. Baker, of the Seven Baker Bros. 
Pittsburgh, is back from Mount Clemen.. 
Mich. 

A. F. Steinmetz, baker at Carnegie, 
visiting in Ohio. 

Kovacs, Inc., has been started at Pitt 
burgh, with $10,000 capital stock, to «ly 
a —— baking business, by S. Kovac, 
I, Fredland and J. Brodie. 

The annual outing of the employees « ; 
the Stritzinger bakery, Norristown, w. ; 
held at a local park, and many athle! 
contests took place during the afterno: 
and evening. 

The William Freihofer Baking Cu, 
Philadelphia, has acquired the Beth-Al!:) 
Baking Co., located near Allentown. 

The annual outing of the Haller B: 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, was held at Linde) 
Grove, and attended by over 200 em- 
ployees and friends. Due to inclement 
weather, a number of contests for tic 
day had to be abandoned, but others: were 
held in the dancing pavilion. Preside: 
Fred C. Haller announced that group in- 
surance to the amount of $500 had been 
taken out for every person in the bak- 
ery’s employ six months. 

The Sanitary bakery, Uniontown, })\s 
bought property on Morgantown Strev' 
costing $27,000. 

The Barker bakery, Monessen, has been 
closed. 

H. R. Croushore, operating the Cit 
bakery, Fayette City, has sold to Flew- 
ing Bros. 

Louis Waibel has opened a bakery at 
224 Haynes Street, Johnstown. 

The Beaverdale bakery, Beaverdile, 
which has been closed for four y: 
has been reopened. 

The Hehr Baking Co., Shamokin, lias 
been incorporated, with $60,000 capital 
stock, by Frank Hehr, and F. H. and G. 
C. Graeber. 

Alex Frank has opened the bakery at 
Millsboro formerly operated by P. Jiigi 
& Co 


R. W. Thompson, W. H. Hughes «nd 
A, D. Stevenson have applied for a 
charter for the New Life Bakery Co.. to 
be located at Pittsburgh. 

Howard Tole is building a bakery at 
Norristown. 

G. J. Stover, formerly demonstrator 
for the Liberty Yeast Co., and recently 
with the Joe Lowe Co., New York, has 
bought the Schafer bakery, 4763 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. John Ertl, wife of a well-known 
Pittsburgh retail baker, with her dauyh- 
ter, Caroline, have sailed for Europe. 

Albert Hoch, baker at Everson, is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $3,439; assets, 51,- 
830. 


Robert Ullrich, who has been in the 
baking business at West Elizabeth for 
22 years, has completed a one-story, 10d- 
ern bakery, of concrete construc! ion, 
26x58, and so arranged that additional 
stories can be added. The plant is well 
lighted and ventilated, and will be «sed 
for the manufacturing of bread nd 
rolls. The old shop will be overhauled 
and fitted up for the making of © \es. 
The new shop was opened with a cnce 
and reception. Mr. Ullrich, who is sow 
in his seventy-second year, is assiste:: by 
his two sons, John and Benjamin. 

John Hooper, manager of the V ird 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, has returned 
from an outing in Michigan. 

Daniel Haus, formerly sales man.geT 
of the Baur Bros. Bakery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has accepted a similar position 
with the Ward Baking Co. 

Andrew Forella has opened a moccrn 
bread bakery at 213 Chestnut Ave ‘ue; 
Monongahela City. 

Albin Mehlhorn, Liberty Road, |ait 
Haven, a suburb of Pittsburgh, has }ur- 
chased an auto-truck for delivery )u' 
poses. 

Augustus Braun, of Braun Bros. (0. 
Pittsburgh, is spending some time in \ew 
York City, at the Fleischmann Co. !ab- 
oratories. 

The Andrews Baking Co., Erie, 4s 
taken over a plant at Ashtabula, (Ohio, 
and A. W. Andrews, of New Castle, has 
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succeeded J. A. Andrews as eg 
which will give him seven plants to look 
after. 

Ww. E. Pannier, of East Pittsburgh, 
has vacated his bakery property after 
using it for 15 years. 

Joseph Boffani has sold his bakery, at 
Charleroi, to L. Valdiseri, of Belle Ver- 


non. 

H. Capelle, of Lock No. 4, has sold 
hi. bakery to Leon DePasse, of Charleroi. 

VM. Kopack, of Clymer, has opened a 
bakery at Black Lick. 

rank Pol, of Pittsburgh, has opened 
a pakery at Clairton. 

‘he Penbrook Baking Co., Penbrook, 
is now known as the Pryor Baking Co. 

rnest Kresge has bought the bakery 
of J. H. Jones, at Allentown. 

vy. T. Jantzen is improving his bakery 
at Berwick, at a cost of about $25,000. 

the Wilkie Window Bakeries have 
o) ned a shop at 104 North Second 
Si-cet, Harrisburg. 

the M.. Lang bakery, on East Bridge 
S! cet, Phoenixville, has been sold to 
William Bickel. 

ouis J. Barker, of Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Association of 
the Baking Industry, will be one of the 

ikers at the annual convention of the 
Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada, to be held at Toronto, on 
Oct. 6. His subject will be the “Suc- 

ful Cake Baker.” 


MICHIGAN 
rhe Airlite Baking Co. is erecting a 
building to house its business on Pearl 
Street, Adrian, 
ihn Weiler, prominent retail baker 
of Detroit, has retired from business and 
is disposing of his equipment. 
llenry Ford had a display at the Michi- 
State Fair, held at Detroit, showing 
how wheat is handled from the time it 
es the ground until it becomes a loaf 
bread. Electric ovens were used to 
ce the bread, 
!he Mills-Fox Baking Co., Detroit, has 
led a number of electric delivery 
icks to cover increasing territory. 
he Hinkle bakery, 237 Wildwood 
nue, Jackson, has been damaged by 








NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Gustave Marheineke, a baker at 14 
ton Street, Wakefield, Mass., is bank- 


L. Sawyer is erecting a bakery at 
cester, Mass. 
ink Grycewicz has bought the bakery 
john Jenius, on Golf Street, South- 
ve, Mass. 

the Dietz Baking Co., Springfield, 
, has moved to 249 Bridge Street, 

it obtained larger quarters, and 

devote its entire time to the bak- 
nd restaurant business. The store 
indsomely fitted up, with the bake- 
located on the top floor. 

|. F. Keaney, baker at Somerville, 
, is bankrupt. 

he plant of the Consolidated Baking 
. Rockland, Maine, is nearing com- 
tion. The concern is a consolidation 
: number of small bakeries at Rock- 

, and is capitalized at $60,000, with 

. Flint as president and manager. 

ice & Hutchins have opened a bakery 

larlboro, Mass. 

uis Ernst, operating a bakery at 

I ury, Conn., for 20 years, has retired, 
the business has been sold to John 

0, of Bridgeport, Conn. 
ficials of the civics committee of the 
nan’s Club, of Brockton, Mass., who 
rected the bakeries in Brockton, made 
vorable report. 

H. Walker has been appointed re- 
er of the New London (Conn.) Bak- 
& Delicatessen Co. 

‘he first annual outing of the man- 
ers and directors of the Massachusetts 
sing Co. was held at Double Beach, 
‘an. The automobiles were covered 
th White Rose Bread designs, this be- 
ig the brand now baked in all the plants 
‘ the company. . “Bread is your best 
food. Eat more of it,” was also played 
p strongly on all the touring cars. At 
the shore an excellent dinner was served, 
‘fter which a gold watch was presented 
to President C. O, Swanson in recogni- 
tion of the excellent progress the com- 
pany has made under his management, G. 
Emanuelso, of the New Haven plant, 
making the presentation speech. re 
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were the usual picnic sports, for which 
handsome prizes were given. 

Dobbs & Schreiber have opened a mod- 
ern bakery at 649 Huntington Road, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Dobbs was con- 
nected with the Adams-Roth Baking Co., 
and Mr. Schreiber with Cromb & Plass- 
man, both of Bridgeport. 

The Hellenic Baking Co., Bridgeport, 
Co., has been incorporated, with $20,000 
capital stock, by. James and Constantine 
Genuracos and George Geogoules. 

DeJulia & Bonadi, operating the Sani- 
tary bakery, 229 Main Street, Danburg, 
Conn., have sold to Louis Bonadio. 

The Delesdernier Food Co, has been 
incorporated, at Newton, Mass., with 
$50,000 — stock, by Ernest and Rob- 
= Delesdernier, and William U. Fog- 
will. 

The Malden (Mass.) People’s Co-opera- 
tive Bakery has been started by H. D. 
Cohen, Louis Silver and Jacob Schafer. 

N. J. Hardy is now located in his bak- 
ery at 473 Massachusetts Avenue, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 

The Capital Biscuit Co. has opened a 
store at 18 West First Street, South 
Boston, Mass. 

Work has been started on an addition 
to the cracker factory of the Educator 
Food Co., on Sidney Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. The building will be of re-en- 
forced concrete, three stories, 70x126. 
Cape Cod cookies and Educator butter 
thins are being pushed by a vigorous ad- 
vertising campaign. 

The Drake Bros, Co., cake baker at 
85 Savin Street, Roxbury, Mass., is build- 
ing an extension to its bakery on Quincy 
Street, of mill construction, three stories 
high, 104x49. 

E. G. Burns is now located in his new 
bakery on Main Street, Madison, Maine. 

The Alpha bakery has been incorporat- 
ed, at Haverhill, Mass., with $8,000 capi- 
tal stock. 

The Faxon bakery, 75 Dudley Street, 
Boston, is run by C. H. Glines. 

The Windsor Locks Baking Co., Spring 
Street, Hartford, Conn., has been sold by 
Wenger Bros. to A. Brengi and James 
and Mitaline Tambussi. 

The Cushman Baking Co., Portland, 
Maine, is enlarging its plant at 103 Elm 
Street. The addition is two stories high, 
of brick construction, 50x40. 

F. R. Zegler and I. E. Durand have 
bought the DeFreest bakery, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Nadeau & Poissant have bought the 
Thompson bakery, Biddeford, Maine. 

J. S. Livingston, Mars -Hill, Maine, has 
rebuilt his bakery and added new equip- 
ment. 

Newton Huntley has opened a bakery 
at Machias, Maine. 

The new plant of the Richard Baking 
Co., on Lovely Street, Southbridge, Mass., 
has been completed. It is two stories, 
39x42, and cost $30,000. 

The Whitehouse System of Bakeries 
has been incorporated, at Hartford, 
Conn., with $50,000 capital stock, by 
George Cutler and Harry Brownstein. 

Daniel Collins has opened a bakery on 
Whiting Street, New Britain, Conn. 

The Morehouse Baking Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., will build an addition to its plant. 

The loss on the bakery of A. E. An- 
drews, Norwich, Conn., recently burned, 
was $25,000. 

The Public Window Bakery Co. has 
opened at 361 Westminister Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Elton Berry is manager. 

Paquette & LaBlanc, bakers, are erect- 
ing a bakery at Shaw and Bank streets, 
New London, Conn. 

The Community Food Shop, Inc. has 
been started at Quincy Mass., with $30,- 
000 capital stock, by V. B., L. F. and 
J. R. Morris. 

Max Simcovitz is building a bakery at 
99-101 Franklin Street, Springfield, Mass., 
a one-story brick, 40x92. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





Maryland Bakers Meet 

The September meeting of the Mary- 
land Association of the Baking Industry 
was held at the Rennert Hotel, Balti- 
more, on Sept. 1. It was an exceedingly 
interesting meeting, with a good attend- 
ance of active and associate members. 

President George E. Muhly, of Balti- 
more, presided. He stated that a special 
programme had been prepared for this 
meeting, -and the association hoped to 
take final action on the standard weight 


question. While he had hoped for a 
larger attendance, there were over 100 
present. 

The first speaker of the evening, A. H. 
Nolde, of Nolde Bros., Richmond, Va., 
in a vivid manner opposed standard 
weights, and stated that there was no de- 
mand for them, basing his statement on 
investigations among the women of Rich- 
mond. 

F. S. Bamford, of New York, an advo- 
cate of standard weights, followed Mr. 
Nolde, and questioned his statement that 
there was no demand for them, pointing 
out that that was the very reason why 
standard weights were the best thing. for 
the bakers. 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., with a number 
of newspaper advertisements run by the 
chain grocery stores of Pittsburgh, ex- 
plained how the baker would be ruined 
with standard weights. Mr. Haller had 
some definite convictions on the matter, 
and predicted dire things for the baking 
industry if standard weights became uni- 
versal throughout the country. 

Rudolph Fries, New York City, man- 
ager of the Falk American Potato Flour 
Corporation, was the last speaker of the 
evening, and advocated standard weights. 
He also called the bakers’ attention to 
co-operation and the benefit to be had by 
supporting their organization. 

A number of telegrams from promi- 
nent Pennsylvania bakers were received 
and read, each being opposed to standard 
weights. 

After much discussion the question was 
put to a vote, and standard weights were 
defeated by a large majority. : 

President Muhly thanked the speakers 
of the evening for their excellent dis- 
courses, and assured them that the Mary- 
land bakers appreciated having them as 
their guests. 

NOTES 


Out-of-town guests were entertained at 
a luncheon at the Rennert Hotel, imme- 
diately after which automobiles were pro- 
vided and the bakers and their guests 
were taken to the beautiful country home 
of A. H. Schlag, at Hamilton, a suburb, 
where they had an opportunity to try 
their skill at the swinging ball duck pin 
game. This proved to be a very exciting 
contest between the bakers and the as- 
sociate members, the former rolling the 
highest score. Mr. Schlag then enter- 
tained his guests with an excellent dinner. 

The guests of the organization were A. 
H. Nolde, Richmond, Va; Fred C. Hall- 
er, Pittsburgh, Pa; Rudolph Fries and 
F. S. Bamford, New York City; J. H. 
Woolridge, Washington, D. C., and P. A. 
Grill, Baltimore, attorney for the dsso- 
ciation. 

Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, secretary 
of the Potomac Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, was a visitor. 

Among the bakers present were Wil- 
liam Reel, Morris Bernhardt, Oscar 
Fleischmann, J. P. Huthner, A. T. Smith, 
Michael Graff, L. T. Appel, William 
Schum, F. T. Eberle, A. Hagel, Edward 
Bergman, Louis Schneider, A, Heying, 
J. J. Myers, Ernest Ubersax, Fritz Bren- 
ner, J. G. Peters, A. E. Singer, A. Hey- 
sing, Fred Daviro, O. G. Mayer, C. S. 
Dawson, A. T. Heying, Jr., John Hahn, 
George Boellner, Max Rerchke, W. E. 
Flynn, J. C. Sneider, Robert Meade, 
Duane Rice and C. E. Meade, all of Bal- 
timore. 

Washburn-Crosby Co. representatives 
included W. Behymer, Charles Edmond- 


son, H. J. Hildebrandt, W. H. Cronin, m 


and R. Jorss. 

Lewis Blaustein, Harry M. Sklar and 
A. T. Smith looked after the welfare of 
the Atlantic Flour Co. 

C. G. Erdman, A. H. Robinson, E. B. 
Christensen, R. C. McGregor and E. Old- 
hauser represented the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 

Flour representatives present included 
J. G. Peters, Quaker Oats Co; E. P. 
Mitchell, Eagle Roller Mill Co; A. Net- 
tleshon, White & Co; C. J. Weber, C. J. 
Weber & Co; F. F. Thomas, Tennant & 
Hoyt Co; William Rupp, Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co; W. W. Swift, Em- 

ire Milling Co., and A. M. Richardson, 

altimore (Md.) Pearl Hominy Co. 

Supply salesmen in attendance were C. 
S. Allers, Procter & Gamble Co; Frank 
Young, Fleischmann Co; Jack Horner, 
H. J. Keith & Co; J. W. Dietrich, Lib- 
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erty Yeast Co; A. J. Will, August Maa 
Co; E. J. Melson, J. H. Day Co; C. S. 
Dawson, Capital Refining Co. 

J. Harry Woorrmer. 





Appointed General Manager 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Sept. 25.—F. H. 
Allen has been appointed general mana- 
ger of the South Bend (Ind.) Bread Co., 
succeeding William H. Swintz, who re-' 
cently resigned the position to become 
grand secretary of the Indiana Grand 
Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons. In 
addition, he also will act as secretary 
and treasurer of the concern. 

Mr. Allen formerly held the positions 
he has just been appointed to, resignin 
after eight years’ service because of iN 
health. 

Epwarp H, Zreoner. 





Duquesne Baking Co. 

Starting less than nine months ago, 
the Duquesne Baking Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is growing rently in its new estab- 
lishment at 221-223 Auburn Street. It 
has a one-story building of brick and 
steel construction so arranged that extra 
stories can be added as the business war- 
rants it. The plot of ground on which 
the bakery is located is 100x108, the 
bakery occupying 85x100 feet. 

The officers of the company are E. H. 
Swearer, president, J. D. Williamson, 
vice-president, and W. G. McKee, who 
have had a number of years’ experience 
in the baking business, bein ormerly 
connected with the General Baking Co. 
and Haller’s bakery, at Pittsburgh. 





Sunburst Baking Co. 

The Sunburst Baking Co., on Getty 
Avenue, Paterson, N. J., is the result of 
a meeting of a few grocers in February, 
1919, when they decided to start’ a gro- 
cers’ baking company. They bought a 
building which was remodeled into a 
two-oven plant, and in a short time it was 
working to capacity. 

In order to carry out their programme 
for expansion and take care of their rap- 
idly growing business, plans are now 
being prepared for the erection of a 
modern plant on the site of the present 
structure. 

The new bakery will have a frontage 
on Getty Avenue of 233 feet, adjacent 
to the new branch of the Erie Railroad. 
There will be a floor space of approxi- 
mately 40,000 square feet. In addition 
there will be a modern stable to take 
care of 30 horses and wagons. 

The first floor of the bakery will be 
divided into four departments, the make- 
up room with its double machinery unit, 
dividers, automatic proofers, rounders 
and molders, rack space, pan-cleaning 
room and proofroom, which will be con- 
trolled by thermostatic regulations. There 
will be plenty of natural light and ven- 
tilation for the employees. The oven 
department will consist of eight Peter- 
sen ovens, rear fired. The bread will be 
carried from the ovens to the cooling- 
and packing-room by an electric con- 
veyor, where it will be packed and made 
ready for delivery. 

On the second floor will be a large 
mixing-room under thermostatic control, 
insulated against fluctuation in tempera- 
tures. This department, with high-speed 
mixers, will have an ingredient room, 
handy to the mixing platform. An am- 
monia compressor will be installed for 
cooling doughs and drinking water 
throughout the plant. The stockrooms 
will also be connected with the refriger- 
ating plant. 

The cakeshop will be located on the 
second floor, and equipped with two 
portable ovens. A fireproof doughnut- 
room and room for the cooking of pie 
fruits are among the many new features 
in the plant. This department will have 
its usual mechanical equipment. There 
will be cake-mixers, beaters, etc., for the 
making of all kinds of sweet goods on a 
large scale. 

he second floor will contain the gen- 
eral office, private office, directors’ room, 
salesmen’s room, etc. 

There will be locker-rooms, shower 
baths, and every other convenience for 
the employees. : 

The basement is to be used for storage 
purposes, and here also will be located 
a deep driven well to furnish water for 
the plant. Approximately 10,000 square 
feet of floor space in the basement is 
given over to the storing of flour, which 
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the organization deals in and sells to its 
members. The flour is unloaded direct 
from the cars to the basement by a 
gravity chute. 
The personnel of the bakery is M. L. 
Westra, president and general manager; 
E. Monck, vice-president; R. W. 
Beckingham, secretary; David Standard, 
treasurer; Otto Schellenberger, machin- 
ery expert; Aloise Schaaf, in charge of 
the mixing-room; John Haberlein, in 
charge of the make-up and oven depart- 
ments, 





Jersey City Bakers’ Outing 

Over 100 members and friends of the 
Jersey City (N. J ? Bakers’ Co-operative 
Association attended the annual outing 
on Aug. 25, at Greenwood Lake. The 
trip was made in automobiles and, on 
arriving at Glen Airie Inn, Greenwood 
Lake, an excellent dinner was served. 
President Dreher welcomed the picnick- 
ers. After dinner there were a number 
of games, which brought forth a lively 
contest for the prizes offered. Supper 
was served at 6 o'clock. 





New Indiana Bread Factory 

Inpranapous, Inv. Sept. 25.—The 
Keyes Wholesale Bread Factory is the 
name of a new concern to be established 
at Elkhart in the next month by L. D. 
Keyes, of Hillsdale, Mich., who has 
bought the plant of the Elkhart Baking 
Co., which had been closed for several 
weeks. Edward Ball, of Houston, Texas, 
will be the foreman of the Keyes plant. 
Mr. Ball for nine years was the head of 
the Texas Bread Co. 

Epwarp H. Z1ecner. 





Manhattan Bakers’ Association 

At the monthly meeting of the Man- 
mattan Bakers’ Association, held at its 
headquarters in New York City, three 
returned members gave most interesting 
talks on their travels in the war ridden 
countries of Europe. The speakers were: 
William Steinmetz, president New York 
state association; Oscar J. Bogel, sales 
manager Falk American Potato Flour 
Corporation, and Sigmund Eller, presi- 
dent Bronx Master Bakers’ Association. 
It was one of the most interesting meet- 
ings held by the organization for some 
time. 





Pittsburgh Retail Bakers 

At the monthly meeting of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
President W. E. Barth announced that 
the standard weight and label questions 
were giving the members much concern. 
It was stated that a favorable decision 
might be secured for the retail bakers, 
and they were requested to await legal 
advice. In any event, the law will be 
complied with and due notice given if 
any changes take place. 

Plans for a concert and dance were 
discussed. The date, to be announced 
later, is expected to be some time in 
November. The committee in charge 
consists of W. E. Barth, chairman; Wil- 
liam Vogt, Fred Lenz, L. H. Schoettler, 
Herman Koch, Charles Kranz, H. C. 
Zitzer and Charles Wain. 

The affiliation with the Eastern Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association was advocated 
by Secretary Henry C. Zitzer, but the 
matter was laid over. However, it was 
decided to send a delegate to the annual 


* convention of the Eastern Retail Bakers’ 


Association convention to be held at New 
York City, Oct. 4-8. Mr. Zitzer was 
selected to represent the association at 
that meeting. Charles Wain, of the 
Fleischmann Co., addressed the meeting 
during the evening. 

The first annual picnic and outing was 
held recently on the grounds of the Alle- 
gheny County Rifle Club, near Millvale, 
and was attended by over 200. A num- 
ber of athletic contests took place, and 
the winners were awarded handsome 
ser by F. G. Yentsch, manager of the 

ittsburgh Bakers’ & Confectioners’ Sup- 
ply Co., who also provided candy for the 
children. The Liberty Yeast Corporation 
had a number of automobiles at the dis- 
posal of the bakers to carry visitors to 
and from the trolley line terminus. 

The Fleischmann Co. sent a truckload 
of its local salesmen. The truck was at- 
tractively decorated, and bore streamers 
advising the readers to “Eat More 
Bread.” 

Among the. prominent bakers present 
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were Horace W. Crider, president West- 
ern Pennsyivania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, E. R. Braun, vice-presi- 
dent of the same organization, L. J. 
Baker, president of the state association, 
and C. C. Latus, secretary for both or- 
ganizations. 

The committee in charge of the suc- 
cessful outing was composed of Fred 
Lenz, chairman; Adam Schimmel, H. C. 
Zitzer, Fred Ullman, Charles Vonderheid, 
Henry Pieh, Peter Hornick, John Theil- 
er, J. C. Stewart and Herman Koch. 





Western Pennsylvania Bakers 

There was a good attendance at the 
monthly meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association, held at the 
Fleischmann Building, Northside, Pitts- 
burgh. President Horace W. Crider pre- 
sided. 

In reference to standard weight and 
label questions, President Crider stated 
that the association was awaiting fur- 
ther advice from the fair-price commis- 
sion and city authorities. Ample notice 
will be given members relative to any 
regulations they may have to comply with 
under the law. 





Retailers Extend Thanks 

John M. Hartley, of Chicago, past sec- 
retary of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America, sends the following message 
to northwestern millers and others who 
contributed to the *success of the annual 
convention of the association in Minneap- 
olis last month: 

“In my own behalf and in behalf of the 
other past officers of our association, I 
wish to thank you very sincerely for the 
courtesies extended to us at our recent 
convention. The several activities staged 
for our benefit were thoroughly appre- 
ciated. It-is our hope that your firm and 
the milling industry of the Northwest 
will be better understood and find still 
higher regard among our members.” 





Sugar Prices Cut 


The Arbuckle Sugar Refining Co. has 
reduced its price of fine granulated sugar 
from 17.10c to 15c lb. All refiners in the 
market now are quoting this price, but 
most of the demand still is being supplied 
by second-hand dealers at 14@141%c. 

A reduction in the price of refined 
sugar to the jobber from l7c to 15c was 
announced by the California-Hawaiian 
and Western Sugar Refining companies. 
An increase in raw imports was given as 
the direct reason for the reduction, Ha- 
waiian shipments being especially heavy. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: ; 

“Double Yolk,” and picture of a bro- 
ken egg with double yolk; No. 116,897. 
Owner, A. S. Price & Co., Blackheath, 
Eng. Used on cake and custard powder. 

“Du Pont-DP,” on shield, and lions; 
No. 124,267. Owner, The Ginter Co., 
Boston. Used on crackers and biscuits. 

“Bona” (disclaimed), with globe, an- 
chor, sheaf of wheat (picture of); No. 
126,307. Owner, Dundas Food Products 
Corporation, Philadelphia. Used on 
macaroni. 

“Bona” (disclaimed), with globe and 
anchor on square design; No. 126,308. 
Owner, Dundas Food Products Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia. Used on macaroni. 

“Fortune”; No. 127,804. Owner, For- 
tune Products Co., Chicago. Used on 
spaghetti, macaroni, vermicelli, and egg 
noodles. 

“Pendennis”; No. 130,666. Owner, A. 
Angelhard & Sons Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Used on macaroni, spaghetti, noodles. 

“Pan-Tex”; No. 132,881. Owner, Pan- 
American Mfg. Co., Houston, Texas. 
Used on spaghetti, noodles, vermicelli, 
macaroni, and macaroni dumplings. 

“Diana,” and angel holding wreath 
(picture of); No. 134,377. Owner, Mod- 
ern Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Used on 
macaroni. 

“Q-Such-A”; No. 134,455. 
Bishop & Co., Los Angeles. 
biscuits, 

“The Famous Reading Pretzel” (dis- 
claimed), black diamond;.No. 134,547. 
Owner, Reading (Pa.) Baking & Pretzel 
Co., Inc. Used on pretzels. 


Owner, 
Used on 


“Sunrise”; No. 134,734. Owner, Charles 
m= f gare Muncie, Ind. Used on 
read. 


“Ward Bros. Company, Inc.,” on oval; 
No. 135,120. Owner, Ward Bros. Co., 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Used on bread. 

“Brides,” heart shape, with arrow; No. 
132,568. 
mouth, Ohio. Used on bread. 

“Housewife’s”; No. 133,810. Owner, 
Ward Baking Co., New York. Used on 
bread. 

“Diamond”; No, 134,774. Owner, John 
H. Dickhudt, St. Paul, Minn. Used on 
ice cream cones and cornets. 

“Dinner Belle,” with picture of wom- 
an on bell; No. 135,616. Owner, Papen- 
dick Bakery Co., St. Louis. Used on 
bread, 





Bakery Incorporations 

Beaver Valley Baking Co., Woodlawn, 
Pa; capital stock, $20,000. Incorporated 
by Roy A. Peoples and others. 

Sanitary Way Bakery No. 1, Inc., Bal- 
timore; capital stock, $6,000. Incorpo- 
rators: R. M. Kliemant, Herbert M. and 
Bessie V. Church, 

Klapholz Baking Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y; capital stock, $5,000. Incor- 
porators: H. Schornstein, B. Klapholz. 

Housewife Bakeries, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y; capital stock, $10,000. Incorpo- 
rators: G. C. Morgan, Jr., J. P. Dolan, 
J.J. Conroy. . 

Sumont Baking Co., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: P. 
Schwartz, R. Feiler, L. Muler. 

Fink Baking Co., Inc. New York; 
capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators: H. 
J. Friedman, B. Wisselman, B. T. Nolan. 

National System of Bakeries, Louis- 
ville, Ky; capital stock, $10,000. Incor- 
porators: G. Rogers, A. Gorter, M. Hor- 
vitz. 

Master Bakery System of Indiana, In- 
dianapolis; capital stock, $5,000. Incor- 
porators: E. P. Millett, W. H. Lyon, J. 
R. Thompson. 

Uniontown Baking Co., Uniontown, 
Pa; capital stock, $100,000. 





BAKERY NOTES 
ILLINOIS 

M. A.°Van Zeti and wife have sold the 
New Home bakery, Marion, to the Sani- 
tary Baking Co. Norton G. Warren will 
be manager. Mr. and Mrs. Van Zeti ex- 
pect to take a trip to France. 

L. G. Schleichardt, proprietor of the 
Select bakery, Keithsburg, has installed a 
dough-mixing machine, and expects to 
add a bread-wrapping machine in the 
near future. 

A bakery has been opened in the 
Jochem Building, East Peoria, under the 
management of F. W. Klenk. 

Harry Brown has sold his bakery at 
Belvidere to George Dixon. 

The People’s bakery, Canton, expects 
to open another store at 114 North Mon- 
roe Avenue. 

The Howard Bakeries, Inc., Oak Park, 
J. Schallenmuller, proprietor, has been 
remodeled. 

S. W. Griffin has acquired the interest 
of his partner, G. Finch, and will con- 
duct the bakery at Aledo. 

A. Baumeister has sold his bakery at 
Hurst to D.- Morrell. 

A. Z. Gony has sold his bakery and 
confectionery at Lovington to Wilt Bros., 
and has opened a similar business at 
Decatur. 

: INDIANA 

James Fisher, of the Fisher bakery, 
Peru, has disposed of a half interest to 
Charles Beal. Mr. Beal assumes the in- 
terest of Edward Fisher, who expects to 
engage in the wholesale flour business at 
Logansport. 

Charles H. Fritz has sold his bakery at 
Lewisville, and will engage in the bakery 
business at Sturgis, Mich. with his 
brother. 

The Dick’s bakery, Marion, which 
burned recently, is expected to be in op- 
eration again soon. 

E. Neese is the new owner of the Com- 
munity bakeries, Columbus. 

A New System bakery has been opened 
at 418 Central Avenue, Connersville. 

Edward Bertaux has engaged in the 
baking business on South Main Street, 
Fairmount. 

Homer Catt has succeeded G. Walters 
in the baking business at Spiceland. 

The Miller-Parrott Baking Co., Terre 


Owner, Simon Straus, Ports- . 
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Haute, has resumed the manufacture of 
Vienna bread, baked in open hearth. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
676 Main Street, La Fayette. 

A Bake-Rite bakery has been estab 
lished at Shelbyville. 

The Marion Baking Co., Marion, j 
erecting a new plant at Eleventh and 
Adams streets. 

Lork & Koll, Gary, have bought th 
Bartholomae bakery, Crown Point. 

KANSAS 

H. F. Beck, proprietor of the Cit 
bakery, Ashland, will make several in)- 
provements to his plant. 

F. Klink, Mound City, has sold hi 
bakery to J. L. Burton. 

The Peerless bakery, Manhattan, h 
added another oven. 

The Classic bakery, Oakley, has i 
stalled a bread-wrapping and sealing m 
chine. 

The Holthaus bakery, Altoona, h 
been sold to Frank Blair. 

The Home bakery, Phillipsburg, A. « 
Drake, proprietor, has installed a m 
improved oven. 

The City bakery, Lebanon, has be: 
sold to J, F. Howell. 

KENTUCKY 

A window bakery has been opened 
206 West Winchester Avenue, Ashlan 

The Federal bakery, 646 South Fow 
Street, Louisville, has undergone exte 
sive improvements. 

Milton Harris has sold his bakery 
Franklin to J. F. La Rue and C. 
Vance. 

J. F. Vogel has bought the Palace ba 
ery, Carrollton, from O. Burgis. 

J. E. Eckert, who operates a bakery 
Eighteenth and Burret streets, Louisvi 
has added a cake-mixer. 

Henry Eicholz, Fifth and Central a 
nues, Newport, has added a Giant mix: 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John C. Thompson, baker at 285 Kk 
Street and 1443 Tremont Street, is ba: 
rupt. Liabilities, $2,887; assets. $850 

George P. Anastos and J. A. Chak 
have organized a baking company at 
Chelsea, with $80,000 capital stock. 

Frank Williams has bought a bakery 
at Franklin and Boston streets, Lynn 

The Grattan Baking Co., Wakefi 
has completed extensive alterations to i! 
plant at 59 Albion Street. 


MICHIGAN 


C. A. Mitchell has engaged in the | 
ing business at Perry. 

A. E. Briggs has sold his bakery 
Yale to C. L. Kennedy. 

The Century System of Bakers 
opened a shop on River Street, Manis! 

H. Punches has engaged in the bak 
business in the Shaw Building, Belding 

The Ideal bakery, 423 West Bri 
Street, Grand Rapids, has been sold 
Mrs. Hatch to John Melis. 


MISSOURI 


A section of the second floor of 
Sedalia plant of the Nafziger Bal 
Co., Kansas City, collapsed recently, 
sulting in the death of one man. 

The Jefferson City Baking Co. has « 
pleted a large addition to its alre:«\) 
large bakery. This company was or: 
ized in 1909 by John M. Sommerer 
H. Conrath and the Mueller Bros. 
eral additions have been built, and 
plant now has a daily capacity of n 
50,000 loaves. Five delivery trucks 
used. 

The Duggins-Young bakery, Mars! 
has been sold to J. M. Harris and Ge 
Spencer, who will operate as the Hai 
Spencer Baking Co. 

NEW YORK 

Ward Bros., Inc., will enlarge the ! 
ery at Rochester about a third, by « 
ing another section. The original bi 
ing was erected in 1913, enlarged thive 
years later and now is to be enlarged 
again, Another oven will be placed, wh 
a capacity of 3,000 loaves an hour. !1¢ 
plan will be financed through a sale of 
stock. 

The Kotlifzky bakery, 1570 Pitkin 
Avenue, Brooklyn, was fined $100 ‘or 
having 820 lbs of wormy shelled almou's 
on the premises. 

The General Baking Co. has declare! 4 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% 
cent on its preferred stock and % 0! 
per cent on account of back dividends. 
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BUYERS GET AN INNING 
ving for the past six or seven weeks 
almost exactly the same things re- 
ng the condition of the New York 
market, and having striven valiant- 
») make it appear differently each 
and probably hopelessly failing, it 
asant to find that conditions have 
ed, and changed somewhat for the 
, at least for the buyer, and to an- 
ce that during the week just closed 
has probably been more flour pur- 
| than during any two of the pre- 
six weeks, 
number of mills which have been 
Canadian wheat cut prices quite 
intially the middle of the week, with 
esult that buyers, seeing a good 
, took it. Of course, the volume of 
was not extremely heavy, but com- 
with what they have been, the 
nt sold was regarded with no little 
tion. The cut in prices made by 
mills was soon followed by others, 
the result that the whole price situ- 
| was weaker, the general downward 
being intensified by the very low 
made here by Canadian mills, 
1 in some instances were as low as 
There was an unconfirmed state- 
that offers had been made as low 
50. These prices, however, by no 
indicated the true. situation, be- 
the bulk of sales of Canadian 
were made at better than $11.25, 
, which, with the difference in ex- 
e, gave Canadian mills a price of 
$12.37, jute, or near the average 
of American mills’ prices here. 
» great pressure of Canadian flour 
lenced by the fact that, in the face 
her cash wheat markets and heavy 
t orders, mills cut their prices quite 
ely to meet the immediate situation, 
ether or not they can continue to 
remains to be seen. 
large baking concerns have not 
t Canadian flour very heavily as 
t there has been quite a broad dis- 
tion of it both in the metropolitan 
t and outside. The representatives 
ie large mill reported aggregate 
of fifty thousand barrels, and some 
e New York exporting houses were 
heavy purchasers. 
hether or not buyers were sufficiently 
zhted to have seen this coming, the 
ing game has proved to their advan- 
for once, but as a usual thing they 
ught short and have to purchase at 


"ices. 


TERN MILLS OPEN EASTERN OFFICES 
re seems to be a growing tendency 
part of large western milling en- 
es to handle their eastern sales di- 
through eastern offices, and some 
em are about to establish offices in 
istern centers of flour distribution. 
* Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., 
for the past two years has had an 
in Philadelphia, now purposes con- 
ting its eastern sales so that even- 
J they can all be handled through 
office. The Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
tion is soon to open an office in New 
» Where W. C. Tench will be in 

rge of all eastern sales. 
\nother milling concern which is: to 
4 en its own eastern office is the Bennett- 
itton Milling Co., with mills at Spring- 
field and Grafton, Ohio. This step is 
taken principally for the purpose of 
marketing hard wheat flour in the met- 
ropolitan district and the immediately 
surrounding territory. The concern has 


secured as sales manager the services of 
Fred Quackenbush, who for the past 
several years has been connected with 
the New York office of the New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., and who will 
take with him a wide acquaintance in the 
local trade. 


NOTES 
General quotations this week: spring 
fancy patent, $12.75@13.25; standard 


The quays, now about 15,000 feet in 
length, will be doubled. The estimated 
expense is 162,500,000 francs, and the 
completed project will make Algiers the 
third port of the Mediterranean. 





BUFFALO 


Burraro, N. Y., Sept. 25.—It would 
appear on the surface that, between the 
decline in wheat in the West and sales 
of Canadian flour to come here, the flour 
business has been killed, for the time be- 
ing at least. Business is by no means 
dead, but is not what it should be. Some 
of the mills seem to be satisfied with the 
orders booked, while others complain of 
a lack of trade and are pessimistic con- 
cerning the outlook, with Canadian mills 
in the field. 

The mills getting the business are fol- 
lowing the Canadian prices so closely that 
there is little danger of the market be- 
ing flooded with flour from across the 
border after the mills here get a line on 








Laboratory and Bakery of the International Co., Baltimore 


patent, $12@12.80; first clear, $10.25@ 
11.25; soft winter straights, $10.90@ 
11.25; hard winter straights, $11.90@ 
12.65; first clear, $10.25@I11; rye, $10.25 
@11.25,—all in jute. 


Millers visiting New York this week 
were Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager Hunter Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, Kansas; Clarence S. Chase, sales 
manager H, D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas; G. A. Bennett, president 
Bennett Milling Co. Grafton, Ohio; 
Richard D. Patton, vice president Ansted 
& Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio; John W. 
Cain, sales manager Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; Emmet V. Hoff- 
man, general manager Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City; J. H. Shinnick, sales 
manager Newton (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co., and Harry G. Spear, man- 
ager Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 





Large extensions to the port of Algiers 
are contemplated by a plan recently sub- 
mitted to the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The project includes the construc- 
tion of two great basins connected by a 
channel and protected by a breakwater. 


what is being done. Canadian short pat- 
ent was quoted here today at $12.35 and 
bakers patent at $11.75, jute, track, Buf- 
falo, and there were sales of the best 
patents by Buffalo mills at $12.50 and 
bakers patent at $11.75, cotton. The mills 
here are grinding Canadian wheat, and it 
is intimated are looking for their regular 
customers to buy flour when they get 
ready. The amount of Canadian flour 
sold to come to Buffalo bakers is said to 
be a “fair quantity.” 

Millers here are buying wheat on the 
breaks, and dealers believe that prices 
are now close to the bottom. While the 
output of the mills here shows a falling 
off from last week, an increase is looked 
for next week, as more wheat will be at 
the mills and a steadier run is expected. 

Prices are $1.50 lower on patents and 
50@75c lower on clears, with a good de- 
mand for the latter. No change in rye 
flour, and little prospect of any demand 
until the market settles down. Local 
prices to retailers declined 50c, and 
will go still lower next week, it is said. 
The best family patent is offered at $13 
in cotton 98’s, and the trade is not buy- 
ing. 
Kansas mill representatives here re- 
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port almost no reduction in flour prices 
on the recent break in options, giv ng as 
a reason the sharp decline in feed prices 
and the further fact that their spot 
wheat market failed to drop. Short pat- 
ents were held at $13. 20@13.30, and 
standards at $12.50@12.80, Buffalo rate 
points. 

Soft winter wheat mills were offerin 
flour at $1 under last week’s prices, an 
some for even less, with an easy feeling 
and no trade worth mentioning. Short 
winter patent was quoted at $12.15, 
standard patent at $11.80, and pastry at 
$11, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are dull and very unsettled, 
with everybody looking for lower prices. 
The trade seems to be well supplied, 
having enough bought to last for some 
time, and the mills feel that it is useless 
to try forcing feed on the market at 
present, as it would only make bad condi- 
tions worse. Canadian bran is offered at 
the same prices as local mills are ask- 
ing, with’ an intimation that less would 
probably be accepted. Standard mid- 
dlings, Canadian, are quoted at $50, $1 
lower than the mills here. The heavier 
feeds are holding up fairly well. Al- 
though flour middlings are $1 lower from 
some mills, red dog remains scarce and 
firm. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower, and 
demand limited to small quantities. 
Hominy feed very dull, with liberal of- 
ferings.at lower prices. Gluten feed un- 
settled and generally lower. Cottonseed 
meal dull and easy. Oil meal is held at 
$60, spot, but there were sales below that 
figure. Milo lower and freely offered 
at $2.65, spot, for No. 3 or better; trans- 
it, $2.60, and October shipment $2.40,— 
track, Buffalo. Buckwheat is expected 
to sell at $2.85 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. 
Rolled oats easier, and demand fair. Re- 
ground oat feed lower and dull, spot be- 
ing offered at $22.50, sacked, track, Buf- 
falo, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

outpyt activity 
SMES WOO 0.00008 cvvescce 110,850 66 
EMSt WOOK cccccccccccccce 124,650 75 
BORE GO ccsccesccscvcese 165,638 $3 
Two years ABO .......60% 163,740 98 
Three years ago .......... 79,200 47 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are about 996,000 
bus, compared with 6,926,000 a year ago. 

The firm name of W. G. Heathfield & 
Co. has been changed to the Watkins 
Grain Co. 

James E. Davidson, of Bay City, was 
this week elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation, replacing Ward Ames, Jr., 
of Duluth, who recently resigned. 

The Miner-Hillard Milling’ Co. of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is rebuilding one half 
of the “B” mill, adding eight double 
stands of-rolls and bolting machinery. 
The work is being carried out by the A 
E. Baxter Engineering Co. 

The D. H. Grandin Milling Co., of 
Jamestown, N. Y., is building an addi- 
tion to its milling plant, which will cost 
about $60,000, adding machinery and a 
power plant. The A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering Co. has charge of the work. 


The Co-operative Grange League Fed- 
eration Exchange, of Syracuse, has pur- 
chased an elevator in Buffalo with a 
capacity of 350,000 bus at a cost of 
$350,000. The bulk of the machinery in 
the plant is in working order, and with 
additions will, it is said, give the elevator 
and mill a capacity of 30 cars a day. 


The lake trade shows signs of improve- 
ment. Although receipts of grain were 
only about the same as last week, ship- 
ments of wheat are expected to increase 
materially after Oct. 1. Receipts for the 
week were 2,073,000 bus grain, of which 
1,242,778 were wheat, compared with 2,- 
550,000 bus grain, 2,172,000 of which were 
wheat, a year ago. 


George E. Pierce, grain elevator owner, 
was discharged from bankruptcy this 
week when a local syndicate purchased 
his assets. Mr. Pierce was adjudicated a 
bankrupt several months ago. The as- 
sets were taken over by the Buffalo Trust 

The sale will allow the creditors 
about 20c on the dollar. The Evans ele- 
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vator was not included in the sale, and 
Mr. Pierce will assume control of it next 


Monday. 
E. BANGASSER. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocnuester, N. Y., Sept. 25.—There 
was considerable buying in prospect early 
in the week, and it looked as though hard 
wheat millers might do considerable busi- 
ness, but the break in wheat prices on 
Tuesday acted like a stop order, and 
bakers, jobbers or any one else that had 
a sack of flour ahead refused to go into 
the market for any more. In fact the 
entire flour market here reacted entirely 
to the attitude of watchful waiting. 

Stocks of bakers, jobbers and the trade 
here generally are low. Accumulations 
that were acquired earlier are for most 
part cleaned out, and only enough is car- 
ried to meet immediate needs. The only 
kind of business is spot, and that for 
small quantities only. In fact, mills 
mostly are getting to a et level, in 
the absence of any round orders. 

A good part of the mills have gone in- 
to the market for Canadian wheat. Some 
has been received, and much more is on 
the way. It is figured that is the only 
way to meet the competition of Cana- 
dian flour now beginning to seep across 
the border in alarming quantities. But 
even at fhat, the outlook is not very as- 
suring between the influx of flour across 
the line, and wheat going out of the 
country in the shape of grain rather than 
flour. 

Following grain, hard wheat patents 
are about 25c lower, but this concession 
is nominal under the slack sales. Clears 
and low grade steady at the former levels. 
Principal quotations: spring patents, 
$13.50@13.75 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $13.50@13.60; spring 
straights, $13, cotton 98’s, jobbing; first 
clears, $11@11.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; jobbing, around $11; low grade, 
$7.50@8.50, jute, car lots, Boston. West- 
ern mill agencies report a dead market, 
with concessions of 10@25c, as follows: 
fancy patent $13.95 bbl, and bakers pat- 
ent $13.70, both cotton 98’s, jobbing 
basis. . 

The paralysis that has gripped the 
spring wheat flour trade, has affected soft 
wheat flours almost as much. There has 
been a little business, mostly in small 
lots. Country mills report that they are 
about on a grist mill basis. Concessions 
in prices amount to 15@20c bbl, but with 
millers unable to buy wheat on breaks, it 
is apparent that they cannot sell on 
breaks without losing money. As a mat- 
ter of fact, any break in the price of 
winter wheat here is mostly on paper, no 
matter what may happen later on. The 
farmer is no longer rushing to sell when 
the market eases off, as in years gone 
by; instead, unless he can get his price, 
he waits. Today wheat at $2.40 or a 
shade under has no attractions; it is 
$2.50 or keep the wheat and, as a rule, 
they are not very keen to sell at $2.50. 
Quotations on soft wheat flour: winter 
straights, $11.85@11.90, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; jobbing, around $13. 

There is some inquiry for rye flour, 
and several sales are noted this week. 
Prices are steady, with best white grades 
quoted at $10.85, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. Western brands, distributed 
here on a jobbing basis, are rather neg- 
lected, with light at $11.50 bbl, medium 
at $11, and dark at $10.50, all in cotton 
98's. 

While the tone of millfeed is easy, 
there is little concession in prices. With 
the output of mills light, there is suf- 
ficient demand to absorb about every- 
thing offered. Some mills are sold ahead 
slightly, but for most part they have 
steered shy of contracts. Pastures are 
dry; fall feed, which at this time is often 
rank, is short and burned, and it looks 
as though there might be some demand 
for feed from dairymen, although with 
silage just going in, the inclination is to 
feed home grown feed and buy millfeed 
only when forced to. Prices: spring 
bran, around $50 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $54; winter bran, $54@56, 
sacked, local mostly; spring middlings, 
$63@64, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$64; winter middlings, $64, sacked, small 
lots, local. Rye feed firm at $58@60 
ton, sacked, local mostly. 

Western feeds have taken a real slump 
this week, with crushed oats selling at 
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$52 ton, and corn meal at $60, both bulk, 
jobbing basis. Demand is fair. Corn 
meal, table quality, steady at $4.25 per 
100 lbs, jobbing. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIO WOON 2 cc ccesrecccvccs 5,80 31 
Last week .....ssseseecees 3,200 17 


Of this week’s total, 4,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter, and 
600 rye. 

; NOTES 

George G. Davis, of the J. G. Davis 
Co., is on an eastern trip. 

W. V. Hamilton, of Caledonia, has re- 
turned from a trip of several months 


which included the Canadian Northwest . 





and Alaska, T. W. Knapp, 
PHILADELPHIA 
PuitaverpHi1a, Pa., Sept. 25.—The 


flour market this week was unsettled and 
irregular, in sympathy with wheat. Buy- 
ers lacked confidence and were unwilling 
to operate except for actual needs, while 
mills were more anxious to make sales, 
and in some instances were shading prices 
in order to do so. 

Rye flour was slow of sale, and prices 
ruled in buyers’ favor. In corn goods 
there was very little doing, and values 
were largely nominal. 


NOTES 


A. E. Brecht, flour merchant, has re- 
turned from Beach Haven, N. J 

The Anderson Bros, Co. will erect a 
grain elevator and mixed feed mill at 
York, Pa. 

The grain, hay and feed business of 
John C. Wilson, who recently retired, will 
be carried on by his two sons, R. Cecil 
and J. Bailey Wilson. 

Hugh W. Brown, Philadelphia man- 
ager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
is in Atlantic City this week attending 
the bakers’ convention. 

President C. Herbert Bell has ap- 
pointed Samuel L. McKnight, E. H. 
Price and W. S. Woodward as delegates 
to represent the Commercial Exchange 
at the Atlantic Deeper Waterways con- 
vention to be held in Atlantic City Oct. 
5-8. 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week were A. Laird Goodman, vice presi- 
dent Duluth Universal Milling Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., and J. L. Rodney, president 
Warrensburg (Mo.) Mills and president 
and manager Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. 

Ludwig J. Deetjen, formerly head of 
the Manheim (Pa.) Milling Co., has sailed 
for Nauheim, Germany, to undergo treat- 
ment for heart trouble. While abroad he 
will visit the tomb of his son who lost his 
life two years ago while serving in the 
American army. 

Samvuet S. Danrets. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Sept. 25.—Flour is 
a short story this week. Canada threw 
the first brick and Henry Ford, the auto- 
mobile king, did the rest. The collapse 
has been complete, though it is doubtful 
if the wreckage reveals anything startling 
in this market, where, fortunately, the 
trade has been carrying very small stocks, 
rather expecting just what has happened; 
yet any loss added to the hardships of the 
war period will be keenly felt by all af- 
fected. Of course all prices are nominal, 
and will be until the trade gets itself to- 
gether. Quotations here, as compared 
with a week ago, are down 183,@241,c 
bu on wheat as to grade, and $1 bbl on 
flour. City mills are thus far off only 
50c on flour, but they are apt to drop 
the other 50c when least expected, 

Springs sharply lower and neglected, 
first patents closing nominally at $12.25 
@12.50; standard Erands, $11.50@11.75, 
—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
10¢ less in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. 
The trade feels that there is nothing in 
carrying flour, and will let farmers, ele- 
vators and mills carry it so long as they 
choose to pay a premium for cash wheat. 

Hard winters were drooping and ig- 
nored, short peteote at the close ranging 
nominally $12@12.25; straights, $11.50@ 


11.75,—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in 
wood, 10c less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk. Some mills are now withholding 
quotations, and asking buyers to submit 
bids. No business and no interest. 

Soft winters were downward and more 
active, short patents closing nominally at 
$10.75@11; near-by straights, $9.50@9.75, 
—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more for wood, 
10e less in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. 
Nothing apparently done on patent, but 
fair sales were made up to Friday of 
near-by straights at and around $10.15, 
bulk. Since then the buyers have re- 
fused to buy or make bids at $10, bulk, 
though it is figured that at the price of 
wheat at the close they could be sold with 
profit at $9.50 in second-hand cottons. 

City mills ran lightly, reported trade 
quiet, domestic and export, and reduced 
all grades of flour 50c bbl and feed $1 
ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 34,371 
bbls; destined for export, 16,300. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
1,329,508 bus grain—1,324,450 wheat and 
5,058 rye. s 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 312,000 bus, against 2,- 
504,000 for corresponding week last year. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators, as posted on 
*change: wheat, $2.90 bu; corn, $1.50; rye, 
$2.10; barley, $1.30; oats, 80c. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to Sept. 25, 1920, 266,096 bus; 
year ago, 578,596. Range of prices this 
week, $1.32@1.50; last year, $1.55@1.70. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Sept. 25, 1,142,496 bus; same 
period last year, 1,156,880. Range of 
prices this week, $1.75@2.55; last year, 
$1.90@2.341,. 

The General Wholesale Grocery Co., 
large buyer of flour, announces that J. 
L. Orrick has become a stockholder, di- 
rector, vice president and purchasing 
agent of the company, succeeding Ben- 
jamin Frisch, resigned. 

The Green Star Line, it is stated, will 
bring three cargoes of coffee to Balti- 
more from Brazil. This is reviving an 
old industry of the port, and it is to be 
hoped that the venture may result in 
flour forming the return cargoes, as of 
yore. 

The Rohrersville (Md.) Milling Co., 
with $60,000 capital stock, for the pur- 
chase, milling and sale of wheat, etc., has 
been incorporated by Noah O. Mullen- 
dore, Ira J. Young, John S. and George 
F, Zecker, Otto W. King, Stanley V. 
Dean, J. D. Keedy and John Clapper. 

Maryland millers here this week were 
Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & Spon- 
seller, Westminster; John D. Nicodemus, 
manager Glade Valley Milling Co. 
Walkersville; H. A. Kline, president 
Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., Mount 
Airy; G. A. Allender, of G. A. Allender 
& Bro., Elkton. 

Baltimore will be represented by a 
large and representative delegation at 
the Atlantic Deeper Waterways conven- 
tion, to be held at Atlantic City, Oct. 5-8. 
The local delegation, about 35 strong, 
will ask and work for the convention’s 
support of a 35-foot ship canal on the 
present site of the 10-foot canal connect- 
ing the Chesapeake and Delaware bays. 

Visitors were Harry Douglas Riche- 
son, vice president Armour Grain Co., 
Chicago; J. W. Honeysett and J. R. 
Mathers, with Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
millers, Philadelphia; Peter F. Carroll, 
of Henry Koper & Co., flour. distributors 
and exporters, New York; Cyril C. Lewis, 
of Gee-Lewis Grain Co., Minneapolis and 
Buffalo; B. F. Groff, with Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., millbuilders, Muncie, Pa. 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the week in this market at 18c bu under 
the a of No. 2 red winter, notwith- 
standing its splendid quality on this crop 
and the fact that it contains less garlic 
than usual. This discount gives the coun- 
= mills in this territory a wonderful 
advantage over their competitors. For- 
mer Grain Corporation officials say that 
when they were acting for the govern- 
ment they had no difficulty in selling this 
southern wheat abroad at the regulation 
difference of 2@3c under the price of 
No. 2 red winter. Great Britain has al- 
ways been a liberal buyer of this grain. 
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Among bakers and flour men from 
Baltimore who attended the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry at Atlantic City thi, 
week were: Charles Schmidt, Duane Rk, 
Rice, E, H. and W.H. Koester, Wade A, 
Gardner, Charles E. and Robert 17, 
Meade, George E. Muhley, Robert y. 
White, Frank R. Eaton, Lewis Blaustein, 
Irving T. Hull, F. A. Muller, H. i, 
Thomas, Max Reschke, Frederick Biene,, 
Morris Bernard, Albert Crystal, W. }:, 
Staley, George J. Huber, Oscar Fleisc'!)- 
mann, Rufus E. and J. -Nathaniel \\ - 
Cosh, Charles Gerstung, Adam Otterbein, 
M. O. Kretzschmar, William Had+|, 
Adolph H. Schlag, William Besserick, \\’, 
W. Swift, Charles M. Trueheart, Fris})jc 
F. Thomas, Charles Briggs, C. W. Reiv- 
hart, Frank R. Young, J. W. Dietric), 
H. M. Sklar, and J. A. Schneider. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHvittE, Tenn., Sept. 25.—Demaiid 
for flour from the Southeast has expani- 
ed this week, and the volume of business 
is now very near normal for this period 
of the year. Sales for deferred ship- 
ment are more active than at any time 
since the opening of the new crop season, 
being chiefly for 30 and 60 days. There 
is also a fairly active demand for cu: 
rent needs. The aggregate sales for tic 
week were more than 90 per cent of thie 
possible output of the mills. 

Prices ruled firm during the week, and 
at the close were substantially as fo! 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $13@13.50; standard or regular 
patent, $12.25@12.75; straight patent, 
$11.75@12; first clears, $9@10. 

Jobbers report improvement in demand 
for Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton or 
jute, delivered at Nashville, $13.50@ 11; 
hard winter wheat patent, $12.50@13. 

The millfeed situation is practically 
unchanged. Middlings are in fair de- 
mand, but the supply of bran is more 
liberal. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio River points, per 
ton, $45@50; standard middlings or 
shorts, $60@65. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to ‘The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 210,690 111,507 52.9 
Last week ....... 170,340 84,128 
Year ago ........ 233,230 . 179,262 
Two years ago ... 183,360 114,897 


Three years ago.. 163,500 163,109 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Sept. 25 Sept. 18 


Piour, DObIS .....cccccces 29,000 1 

WREAG, DUS cccccvcceces 175,000 24 

COPM, BUS secccccccscecs 76,000 Tf 

Cees, WUS cccsccecnvsces 490,000 45 
CORN MEAL 


Slight improvement was reported this 
week in sales of corn meal. Mills with 
a capacity of 54,000 bus this week 
ground 13,968, or 25.8 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 7,172, or 11.3 per 
cent, last week, and 7.3 per cent the same 
week last year. Prices: bolted meal, 
sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $3.35@3.45; plain meal, $3.20@ 
3.35. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 181 cars. 

The Blountville (Tenn.) Milling ‘ 
has installed a 25-bbl flour mill. 

F. G. Brewer has formed a connec! ion 
with the Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville, and will have charge of export 
interests. Joun Lerrer. 





Cotton Production in Japan 

Japan, in 1917, had 250 cotton mi!ls, 
with 3,100,000 spindles, employing 131,- 
000 operators. These mills had a capital 
of 111,888,000 yen. The orders already in 
British machinists’ hands are estimated 
to be at least 2,000,000 spindles, though 
it is believed to be difficult to ship more 
than 500,000 this year and, as it is estl- 
mated that 500,000 included in American 
orders may reach Japan during 1920, it ‘s 
estimated that Japan will add, this yea?, 
at least 1,000,000 spindles. 
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rhe mills report very little change in 
the jong-continued stagnation in the de- 
mand for flour and, until Pacific wheat 
markets reach a considerably lower level, 
it will be extremely difficult to work 


flour for export or to domestic markets 
outside of the Pacific Coast states. The 
export demand for Pacific wheat is not 
sufficient to justify the prices which 
farmers have been demanding, and the 


milling demand for wheat has probably 
never been so small at this season in the 
Pacitie Northwest. 

So far, these conditions have appeared 
to have had no influence in affecting the 
growers’ ideas of wheat values, but a new 
factor has developed which may make it 
necessary for them to accept lower prices 
than they have been standing out for. 
This new factor is the present financial 
sit tion. 

Most of the growers have notes due at 
the local banks about Oct. 1, having 
made loans, as is customary, to tide them 
over until their wheat is harvested. The 
country banks are carrying’a heavy load 
of these loans, which have been redis- 
counted by them at the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

rhe policy of the Federal Reserve 
Bank has been to extend credit for the 
purpose of moving the crops, but it has 

ntly announced that credit will not 
extended to permit the holding of 
grain for an advance. As a result, the 
Federal Reserve Bank is unfavorable to 
renewal of farmers’ paper and the local 

k must therefore, in turn, insist on 
payment by the farmer. 

lor this reason, and also to enable the 

mer to settle his other debts, custom- 
liquidated at the conclusion of har- 
. he must sell a sufficient quantity of 
his grain to meet these obligations. The 
e therefore looks for a larger wheat 
ement in the near future through the 
necessity on the part of growers to let 
values which will reflect prices at 
) flour can be sold, and at which the 
can therefore accumulate wheat sup- 
with some degree of safety. 
cal family patent was reduced 40c 
erday, making the carload price, 
19-lb cottons, $12.35 bbl, delivered 
it points. Hard wheat patents were 
ted 40c bbl lower on yesterday’s de- 
( in wheat. Canadian patents are of- 
fered here at $12.45 bbl for first and 
$12.05 ” second, but buyers show little 
val mill-run commands $57 ton. 
Niontana mill-run, spot and first -half 
( er, is quoted here at $49@50 ton. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


cekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
‘is reported to The Northwestern 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

WOGE 5 ki sce eae 52,800 14,614 28 

WOOK ..csccese BROCCO 18,796 36 

GO aivcccees 52,800 39,170 74 

years ago .... 46,800 27,737 59 
years ago ... 46,800 11,246 39 

years ago .... 40,800 32,077 78 
years ago .... 47,600 21,868 54 


; Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
oie as reported to The Northwestern 
lier: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
ened capacity for week tivity 
This week ......54. 57,000 21,783 38 
Last week .......4, 57,000 18,530 33 
yeaa ABO «1... 255, 57,000 47,122 82 
Tho, Years ago .... 57,000 32,960 57 
Three years ago.... 57,000 30,275 53 
ni ur years ago.... 57,000 35,088 61 

ive years ago..... 51,000 22,932 45 


NEW COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 


The Harriman Operating & United 
American Lines, Williams, Diamond & 
Co., of San Francisco, general Pacific 
Coast agents, W. C. Dawson & Co., Seat- 
tle agents, and Columbia-Pacific Ship- 
ping Co. Portland agents, have an- 
nounced the inauguration of a new steam- 
ship service between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts via the Panama Canal. 

The service will maintain sailings every 
five days from Seattle, when fully under 
way, utilizing the 26 steamships former- 
ly operated by the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. The first ship to sail in 
the new service will be the Hawaiian, 
leaving New York Oct. 2, now loading at 
the Bush terminal, Brooklyn. 

The coast-to-coast sailings from Seat- 
tle via the Panama Canal now comprise 
the following companies operating to the 
Atlantic ports stated: Isthmian Steam- 
ship Line, New York; North Atlantic & 
Western Steamship Co., Boston and 
Philadelphia; Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific 
Co., Baltimore and Philadelphia; Lucken- 
bach Lines, New York and Philadelphia; 
Harriman Operating & United American 
Lines, New York; Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co., Baltimore; New England Maritime 
Corporation, Boston; Pacific, Gulf & 
Caribbean Line, New Orleans; European- 
Pacific Line, Boston and New York. 


PACIFIC NORTH WEST—EASTBOUND RATES 

The following table, based on rates 
given by the Union Pacific System, shows 
the domestic railroad freight rates on 
flour which became effective Aug. 26, 
1920, from Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho points to eastern and 
southeastern points, in cents per 100 lbs: 


To— 





BOOED. fcc cseceed secteeessrerees 74% 
BEUWGUROS iiccs ces cecessscrsvesscseus 74% 
NE Sk 0 66.606 068.400600 546606000908 74% 
BE, ED co cccccvascsccecsssessssesees y 
Memphis ..cccccves 81% 
New Orleans L 
Boston ..ccccsscccces 2 

BOO BOE ccc es cseccevecovecseccscecee 9% 
| wre rss errr rr ree re ree ee 5% 
POBRCIMAOEO: occ ects csesicscceccesecrsces 5 

Charleston via Memphis ............ 111% 
Charieston via St. Louie .....cccscoces 112% 
Savannah via Memphis ............+. 111% 
Savannah via St. Louis ............+. 112% 


NOTES 


Pacific Coast wheat is about 1l5c out 
of line for export to Europe, and export 
buying is limited. 

General rains during the week have de- 
layed threshing and done some injury to 
sacked grain lying in the fields, but have 
put the soil in good condition for fall 
plowing and seeding. 

The Waterbury, of the European-Pa- 
cific Line, has made the fast passage of 
32 days from New York to Seattle via 
the Panama Canal, including stops at 
San Pedro and San Francisco. 

The War department, office of the 
depot quartermaster, Seattle, asks for 
tenders, up to Oct. 11, 1920, on 2,490 tons 
oats and 2,569 tons hay for the Philip- 
pines, and 1,000 tons oats and 1,316 tons 
hay for the Hawaiian Islands. 

The headquarters of the Montana 
grain department of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., of Seattle, which has been 
maintained for some years at Great Falls, 
Mont., under the name of the Gallatin 
Valley Milling Co., has been moved to 
Spokane, Wash. D. R. Fisher, who has 
been manager at Great Falls, has moved 
to Spokane and will continue in charge. 

The various steamship lines operating 
from this coast to Atlantic ports are 
quoting freight rates of 75c per 100 lbs 
for flour. To this rate $1.65 ton must be 
added for dock charges here and $3 per 
car for switching, which figures out an 
additional cost of about 9c per 100 Ibs. 
To this the tollage charge from dock to 
warehouse at point of destination must 


be added, so that the delivery cost by 
water carriage of flour from this coast 
to New York, for instance, figures out 
little better than the rail freight haul of 
$1.09, per 100 lbs. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Ca., Sept. 25.—Some 
improvement in demand by jobbers and 
bakers prevailed this week, and it is 
thought that a fair amount of flour was 
booked for 30 days’ shipment. Buyers 
are not prone, however, to anticipate 
their needs beyond this period, as the 
feeling is quite general that lower prices 
will prevail. There has been a 50c de- 
cline from last week’s prices, in sympa- 





thy with the decline in wheat. Kansas 
standard patents, $12.75@13; Dakota 


standard patents, $13@13.50; Montana 
standard patents, $12.25@12.50; eastern 
first clear, $10.75@11; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $11.50@11.75; 
cut-offs, $10.75@11,—98’s, cotton, deliv- 
ered San Francisco. 

Offerings of millfeed are very restrict- 
ed. Spot feed is scarce and hard to ob- 
tain. Prices are unchanged at $54 ton 
for bran and $56 for mixed feed from 
the East; local and coast mills $2 more 
for white. There is a fairly active de- 
mand for low grade, which is particularly 
scarce, at $82@84 ton. 

NOTES 

Walter Starr, former vice president of 
the United States Grain Corporation, is 
now associated with Max Houser in the 
grain business. He is at present in New 
York City, preparatory to a trip to 
Europe. 

The honor of harvesting the first rice 
of the 1920 crop in northern California 
goes to S. J. Norris, of Oroville. On 
Sept. 15 the reapers started work upon 
Norris’ crop, growing on red lands at the 
intersection of Oroville lateral and the 
main highway. This is two weeks ahead 
of nearly all of the neighboring rice, and 
fully a month ahead of much in the Sac- 
ramento valley. 

Large rice acreage in Colusa County 
has ceased receiving water, but compara- 
tively few acres have been drained so far. 
In the. Willows district, fields compris- 
ing some 5,000 acres have been drained 
and another 5,000 acres will be drained 
within the next week. The rice harvest 
is now a week later than last year, but 
the crop is ripening rapidly and it is 
believed that all of it will mature. There 
are some very late fields in this district, 
but with favorable weather all of it will 
make a crop. The lateness will extend 
the irrigation season to Nov. 1. 

R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Sept. 25.—The 
break in the wheat market brought a 
slump in flour prices in Montana. The 
local quotation for flour in 98-lb cottons 
is $12.50 bbl, f.o.b. Great Falls, in car 
lots. Millfeeds and bran hold same quo- 
tations as last week at $48 for millfeed 
and $46 for bran, same terms as flour. 
Wheat is coming to the elevators, but 
labor shortage is delaying threshing. 
There is no evidence that farmers are 
planning to hold grain for more attrac- 
tive prices. 

NOTES 

Permission has been granted the Judith 
Milling Co., of Hobson, to increase its 
capital stock to $100,000. 

Farmers who benefited by the county 
drouth relief money in northern Mon- 
tana last spring and fall are paying off 


’ their obligations. They have shown a fine 


spirit of obligation by promptness. 

It will require $245,000 to meet losses 
from hail sustained by the farmers in- 
sured in the state hail insurance depart- 
ment, according to E. K. Bowman, chair- 
man of the state board of hail insurance 
commissioners. 

H. B. Lake, broker and grain dealer, 
has secured the offices vacated by the 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. and will 
conduct his brokerage business from 
there in future. He formerly was in the 
grain trade at Minneapolis. 

Carl H. Krass, .of Harlem, has 
threshed the crop from two acres of land 
seeded to a new strain of marquis wheat 
that yielded 4134 bus to the acre. It is 
claimed to be the best type of marquis 
yet seen in northern Montana. 
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J. C. Price, of Conrad, says farmers 
and elevator men are confident that the 
wheat eye of the Valier irrigation 
project this year will be over 1,000,000 
bus. The wheat of the entire project is 
of exceptional quality, and many fields 
are showing better than 30 bus to the 
acre. 

Railroads serving Montana have been 
able to give fairly satisfactory service in 
grain cars since the rush of wheat to © 
market started. Some farmers are 
forced to store in home granaries tem-. 

orarily, because of shortage of labor. 

ailroad officials say they do not fear 
any trouble in handling the situation. 

In order to facilitate handling of the 
company’s business, the Gallatin Valley 
Milling Co. has transferred its general 
offices from Great Falls to Spokane, 
Wash., and D. R. Fisher, manager of the 
company, has removed to that city. The 
company will maintain a laboratory here, 
and have an expert to handle the grain 
business in this field. 

Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 

Osven, Utan, Sept. 25.—With practi- 
cally no change in the flour market this 
week, Utah millers were paying closer 
attention to the variations in southeast- 
ern and Pacific Coast centers. Local de- 
mand was comparatively light, though in- 
quiries and bookings from other sections 
were heavier than for several weeks. 

Ogden quotations were $10.50@11 bbl 
for family patents, with hard wheat 
flours ranging about the same, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden, basis 49-lb cotton bags. 
Offerings to Ohio River and lower Mis- 
sissippi River common points were at 
$11.60 for standard and $11.90 for high- 
est patent, f.o.b. river points, 98-lb cot- 
ton bags. Pacific Coast sales were made 
at $12 for hard wheat flour, 98-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b. Pacific Coast common points. 

A considerable recession in bran prices 
was noted. Bran sold in Ogden at $55 
ton, carload lots, and to Pacific Coast 
markets at $56@58, f.o.b. California 
common points. 

Wheat prices remain practically the 
same as last week, soft being quoted at 
$2.10 bu and hard at $2.15. Rye was of- 
fered at $1.55 bu, and barley at $45 ton. 
The movement of wheat from Utah and 
Idaho continues slow, largely because of 
car shortage. This condition has been 
made worse through the heavy export 
shipments from this district, cars moving 
to Galveston and the Southeast without 
full replacement of this equipment. 

NOTES 

Movement of oats from farms to ele- 
vators has been slower this year than 
ever before. according. to B. L. Slack, 
grain department manager for the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co. 

Offices of the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co. have been moved from the downtown 
district of Ogden to the new office struc- 
ture. This is the second unit of the big 
plant to be occupied. 

B.*M. Holt,- president Holt Seed Co., 
of Caldwell, Idaho, was found dead near 
Longmont, Colo., Thursday, a_ bullet 
through his head having been the eause 
of death. A revolver was found by his 
side. 

About two weeks of weather without 
frost are necessary in some sections of 
southern Utah to assure maturity of the 
alfalfa seed crop. If this weather pre- 
vails, Utah will harvest the largest crop 
in its history. 

Factories of both the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Co. and the Amalgamated Sugar 
Co. will commence operations next week, 
provided weather conditions permit of 
digging beets. Samples show high sugar 
content for the early fall runs, 

’ W. E. Zuppann. 





OREGON 

PortLanpD, Orecon, Sept. 25.—Flour 
prices were cut by the mills this week in 
an effort to work the surplus of old 
flour. Patents were reduced 35c to 
$12.60. Bakers were cut even more sharp- 
ly, hard wheat, new, being quoted at 
$12.25, and blue-stem at $12. Soft valley 
flour was reduced to $10.40, whole wheat 
to $10.80 and graham to $10.60. The de- 
cline has had no effect yet in stimulating 
business, as buyers look for still lower 
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— Purchasing is from hand to 
mou 

Millfeed is steady, with a moderate “de- 
mand 


Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 48,000 16,277 33 
Last week ........-+ 48,000 15,715 32 
BORP GEO. ccascccne 42,600 19,007 44 
Two years ago .... 40,500 23,824 56 
Three years ago ... 33,000 19,437 58 


The slump in wheat brought country 
wheat trading to a complete stop. On the 
local board, bids made a decline of 10@ 
lsc. Offers for September delivery were: 
hard white, $2.38; soft white, $2.21; white 
club, $2.25; northern spring, $2.20; red 
Walla, $2.15. 

The coarse grains also suffered in value, 
and business was cut down. Last bids: 
white oats, $45.50 ton; gray oats, $43; 
brewing barley, $49; feed barley, $47; 
bulk corn, $50. J. M. Lownspate. 





Grain Dealers’ Programme 
The tentative programme for the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
which is to be held in Minneapolis on 
Oct. 11, 12 and 13, follows: 


MONDAY, OCT. 11 
Morning Session, 9:30 o’Clock 

Note—The first session of the conven- 
tion will be held at the New Palace Thea- 
tre, one half block from the West Hotel. 
All subsequent sessions are to be held in 
the regular convention room on the sec- 
ond floor of the West Hotel. 

Call to order by the president. 

Congregational singing led by Fred W. 
Haigh, of Toledo, Ohio, with W. W. Cum- 
mings, of Toledo, at the piano. (Each 
session of the convention will be opened 
with a few minutes of congregational 
singing, led by Mr. Haigh. This is mere- 
ly to start the sessions off with verve and 
animation. Patriotic and popular songs 
will be sung.) 

Invocation—Rev. Dr. John Tallmadge 
Bergen, Minneapolis. 

Address of welcome on behalf of the 
city of Minneapolis—Hon. J. E. Meyers, 
mayor of Minneapolis. 

Address of welcome on behalf of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce—B. 
F. Benson, president. 

Address of welcome on behalf of the 
state of Minnesota—Hon. J. A. A. Burn- 
quist, governor. 

Response on behalf of the grain trade 
—B. E. Clement, president of the Texas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, Waco, Texas. 

President’s annual address—P. E. 
Goodrich, Winchester, Ind. 

Report of the secretary-treasurer— 
Charles Quinn, Toledo, Ohio. 


MONDAY, OCT. 11 
Afternoon Session, 1:30 o’Clock 

Address—“The Truth About Socialism” 
—Peter W. Collins, Boston. 

Transportation—Henry L. Goemann, 
chairman, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Committee on Natural Shrinkage— 
Henry L, Goemann, chairman, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

Address—George Livingston, chief of 
the Bureau of Markets, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C 


Uniform Grades—C. T. Doorty, chair- 
man, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Telephone and Telegraph Service— 
George H. Davis, chairman, Kansas City. 
TUESDAY, OCT. 12 
Morning Session, 9:30 o’Clock 

Address—“Business and the Great 
War,” Harry A. Wheeler, Chicago, first 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

Legislation—A. E. Reynolds, chairman, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Address—Wayne Dinsmore, secretary 
of the Horse Association of America, 
Chicago. 

Membership—Alexander W. Kay, chair- 
man, Chicago. 

Merchant Marine—L. W. Forbell, chair- 
man, New York. 

Rejected Applications—H. E. Bots- 
ford, chairman, Detroit, Mich. 

TUESDAY, OCT. 12 
Afternoon Session, 1:30 o’Clock 

(The entire afternoon will be devoted 

to three “Group” meetings. Group No. 1, 


‘Do for You.” 
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composed of terminal market dealers, 
will meet together. Group No. 2, com- 
— of country shippers, will assemble 
n a separate room, and Group No. 8, 


’ composed of feed dealers and feed manu- 


facturers, will meet by themselves in a 
third room. The meeting of terminal 
market dealers will be led by F. C. Vin- 
cent, president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. The chairman of the meeting 
of country shippers will be F. G. Horner, 
president of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Warrensburg, Ill, while E. 
C. Dreyer, of St. Louis, will be chairman 
of the meeting of feed dealers and feed 
manufacturers. ) 
’ Reports from the chairmen of the three 
group meetings held on the afternoon of 
Oct. 12. 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 13 
Morning Session, 9:30 o’Clock 

Address—“The Railroad Question from 
the Standpoint of Congress,” Hon. John 
J. Esch, chairman of the House Commit- 


tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, _ 


and co-author of the Esch-Cummins bill. 

Crop Reports—W. S. Washer, chair- 
man, Atchison, -Kansas. 

Address—Dr. R. Magill, secretary of 
the Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 

Trade Rules—F. E. Watkins, chairman, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Arbitration Appeals—Elmer Hutchin- 
son, chairman, Arlington, Ind. 

WEDNESDAY, OCT. 13 
Afternoon Session, 1:30 o’Clock 

Arbitration Committee No. 1—C. D. 
Sturtevant, chairman, Omaha, Neb. 

Arbitration Committee No. 2—George 
S. Bridge, chairman, Chicago. 

Arbitration Committee No. 3—S. L. 
Rice, chairman, Metamora, Ohio. 

Arbitration Committee No. 4—G. E. 
Pateson, chairman, Memphis, Tenn. 

International Relations—Joseph Quin- 
tal, chairman, Montreal, Que. 

Milling and Grain Joint Committee— 
Thad L. Hoffman, chairman, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Feed and Grain Joint Committee—A. 
W. Goodnow, chairman, Boston. 

Hay and Grain Joint Committee—W. 
H. Toberman, chairman, St. Louis. 

Demurrage—Seth Catlin, Jr., chairman, 
Boston. 

Unfinished business. 

Election and installation of officers. 

New business. 

Adjournment, 

ENTERTAINMENT 
For Ladies and Gentlemen 

Monday, Oct. 11—Orpheum Theatre 
at 8 p.m. 

For the Ladies 

Tuesday, Oct. 12—At 10:45 a.m. char- 
tered cars will leave Fifth Street at First 
Avenue North for Excelsior. At 12 m. 
chartered cars will leave Excelsior for a 
tour of the Lower Lake. At 1 p.m. 
there will be a luncheon at the Lafayette 
Club. At 3 p.m. the boats will leave 
Minnetonka Beach for a tour of the Up- 
per Lake. At 4 p.m. the cars will leave 
Excelsior for Minneapolis, arriving at 
Minneapolis at 5 p.m. 

For Ladies and Gentlemen 

Tuesday night, Oct. 12—Dinner at the 
Armory at 7 o’clock. The speaker of the 
evening will be Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, 
United States senator from Minnesota. 





Bulletins on Cost Accounting 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 25.—The 
—— and value of cost accounting in 
usiness is given special treatment in a 
bulletin which the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has just issued, under 
the heading “What a Cost System Should 
It was prepared by the 
fabricated production department of the 
chamber, and is a strong indorsement of 
this element as applied to modern busi- 
ness enterprise. 

“Accurate information regarding the 
various elements which go to make up 
costs,” says the bulletin, “automatically 
eliminates arbitrary, empirical or guess 
costs which prevail to a surprising de- 
gree among manufacturers. Cost-keep- 
ing brings to light inefficiencies in system 
by calling to attention the cost of its 
operation, and points out equipment that 
has become inadequate by showing an 
excessive cost of product coming there- 
from; it points out employees who are 
below the standard required, and. per- 


mits of performances being kept within 
certain limits by watching the accumula- 
tion of costs. 

“Increased production depends largely 
on the intimate knowledge the manage- 
ment has of all elements in their manu- 
facturing operations, which can only be 
supplied through an adequate cost sys- 
tem. It enables them to establish proper 
control and increase output as warranted 
by the cost record, 

“In many plants considerable sums of 
money are spent to establish a standard 
practice of operation. From time to 
time certain variations from the estab- 
lished standard practice occur, affecting 
costs in an adverse way. Timely costs re- 
ports showing what is happening, rather 
than what has happened, suggest imme- 
diate correction of such inefficiencies. It 
is not sufficient that executives know that 
expenditures are excessive; they should 
be supplied with information to show ex- 
actly where these excessive expenditures 
occur, and take action.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





FOREIGN TRADE PROMOTION 


Widespread Interest in Over-Sea Commerce 
Prospects Shown by Survey of the Unit- 
ed States Chamber of Commerce 


Wasurinoton, D. C., Sept. 25.—A na- 
tion-wide stimulation of interest in the 
promotion of foreign trade is attested 
by the results of a survey of the subject 
just completed and made public by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
The survey was conducted through the 
channels of chambers of commerce 
throughout the United States, with re- 
sults that are considered remarkable. 

The report, digested and prepared by 
the foreign trade department, indicates 
that inland cities are fast becoming rivals 
of port cities in their interest in foreign 
trade. 

Incidentally, and apart from the re- 
port of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
survey has been studied by officials of 
the United States Shipping Board, be- 
cause it has suggested to them that it 
would be worth while to inquire the rea- 
son for this increased activity over pos- 
sible new avenues of commerce through 
foreign trade. The general consensus of 
opinion seems to be that it is due to the 
development of the American merchant 
marine, which, while it has not progressed 


_nearly up to the point of realizing its 


possibilities, gives promise of doing so in 
the natural course of events, aided by 
beneficial legislation. 

Another index of merchant marine de- 
velopment, also incidental to the report 
of the Chamber of Commerce, is found in 
the following statement from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in 
its far eastern division. It says: “Every 
likelihood of success is predicted by 
Consul Dickinson for the new Admiral 
steamship line established by the United 
States Shipping Board from Singapore 
to Europe, with Rotterdam and Ant- 
werp as destinations.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Japan Short of Sugar 

Sugar stocks in warehouses throughout 
Japan, which had been increasing since 
the end of February, have begun to show 
a decrease. The increase in the exports 
of Japan’s sugar supply to foreign mar- 
kets, where a severe sugar shortage is 
being felt and where large profits are 
realized on sugar deals, has been the 
cause of the shortage there, which in May 
began to be noticeable. The stock in all 
warehouses on June 15 stood at 4,223,083 
bales, a decrease of 2,245,940 compared 
with the quantity on hand at the end 
of May. Stock of new sugar on June 15 
amounted to 2,070,397 bales, and that of 
old sugar 357,274, being decreases of 
109,219 and 58,709 bales, respectively, 
compared with figures of May 31. The 
decided falling off in the figures attests 
to: the brisk trade with America and 
Europe in sugar shipments. 





Investigations by the Japanese depart- 
ment of communications show that the 
amount of money deposited at the postal 
savings banks throughout Japan on June 
26 totaled 784,753,410 yen, the depositors 
concerned numbering 23,174,383. 





September 29, 1920 
BRITISH BAKERS’ EXHIBI* 


Annual Show at Islington Is Great Success. 
Large Attendance and Competitive 
Entries Above Average 


Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 8.—The ann! 
exhibition of the British National As:,, 
ciation of Master Bakers was held 
week at the Royal Agricultural H 
Islington. Considering that flour is ¢ ‘|| 
under government control, the exhibit. 
has been a wonderful success. The 
tendance has been very large, the 
hibits were numerous and the entries {0 
the various competitions well above | |\ 
average. The exhibits of baking | 
chinery and appliances and confection. » 
were of special interest, and were \ |! 
displayed. 

Usually at this exhibition the Brit .) 
millers are represented by large sta 
and make a special point of entertain 
their customers from all parts of 
United Kingdom. In prewar days 
was always customary for bakers «\( 
flour buyers to place their orders w. }) 
the mills during the week the exhibit). 
lasted. Since control came into eff: 
this feature, of course, has been elimin { 
ed, but this year a number of the lead 
mills were well represented and ent 
tained many of their customers. 

American and Canadian flours \ 
conspicuous by their absence, and, w ‘} 
the exception of one firm of import: 
who displayed some advertising relat 
to a certain Canadian flour, no exhi 
of flour from the American Contin: it 
were to be seen. This is greatly to |e 
regretted, as there is no doubt the An 
can flour trade has suffered consider 
in reputation since the imports have }) «) 
controlled and purchased by the Bris) 
government. It is only natural that 
long as the British government conti 
to buy only the cheaper grades of {vr 
and is not particular whether they re 
strong flours or weak flours, the rep 
tion of American flour will continue to 
deteriorate. In these  circumsta 
some good propaganda and advert 
reminding the trade of the merits of 
proper grades of American flour, \ 
have been most appropriate for this ) 
exhibition. 

The majority of bakers throughou! the 
United Kingdom attend this exhi! 
and I have often thought what an « 
lent plan it would be for American nd 
Canadian mills to join forces with the im 
porters in order to have a special ex) jit 
of American and Canadian flours. A 
large space should be engaged ear!) in 
the season, and an American ex jit 
should be properly organized. Now | hat 
the Dunwoody Institute of Baking at 
Minneapolis is generally regarded as the 
headquarters of baking in Ameri it 
would be an excellent plan for the m 
of America to get the Dunwoody 1: :ti- 
tute to send over to next year’s exhil) ion 
a complete baking exhibit in which nl 
American and Canadian flours were | -« 
Owing to the present cost of transp: 'ta- 
tion, this would be an expensive wu: ‘er- 
taking, but an exhibit of this kind \ wld 
create so much interest and woul: so 
clearly demonstrate the merits of A: cri- 
can flour that there is no doubt wh» ver 
it would prove a profitable invesi:cnt 
for the exporters and importers of 
American flour. 

As soon as the government abar ons 
control, a scheme of this kind is \ »rth 
considering, and in order to make | 4 
success it would be necessary to 0 - 
mence work on it several months |) ‘ore 
the next exhibition, which will be ld 
during the first week in September, |)?! 


C. F. G, Rau 





Holland-American Line Sailinss 


The Holland-American Line anno: ices 
the following proposed sailings: \«W 
York to Rotterdam-Amsterdam, Oc. 13, 
Noordam, Oct. 19, New Amsterdam, ct. 
20, Sloterdyk, Oct. 27, Ryndam; !ilti- 
more’ to Rotterdam-Amsterdam, ©’. 9: 
Sloterdyk; Norfolk-Newport New to 
Rotterdam-Amsterdam, Oct. 9, We ‘e!- 
dyk; Boston to Rotterdam-Amste!. am, 
Oct. 14, Westerdyk; New Orlean: to 
Rotterdam-Amsterdam, Oct. 8, )/ar- 
tensdyk, Nov. 24, Maasdyk; Savann:' to 
Rotterdam-Amsterdam-Hamburg, «t- 
98, Callisto. 
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CHICAGO, SEPT, 25 


Fl 0UR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING-WHEAT FLOUR 

Lea ¢ Minneapolis brands, % 

8 per 196 lbs, to the retail 

n hantB weceeeee setesess -$14.00@14.50 
Spr patent, JUtO ..ccscsecses 12.50@13.25 
spr straights, jute ....... 11.90@12.40 
Spr clears, Jute .....+. seeeese 10.20@10.60 
Sec clear, 140 Ibs, jute ...... 8.10@ 8.25 
Cit lls’ spring patents, jute. 12.50@12.65 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Pat southern, jute -$12.00@12.25 
Str , southern, jute 11.50@11.80 
Cle outhern, jute ........... 9.65@10.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


Fi itent, Kansas, jute .....$12.60@13.00 
Pat 95 per cent .......++-+- 11.50@11.90 
c cansas, jute ............ 10.00@10.40 


RYE FLOUR 

Ry ir, white, jute, per bbl...$9.75@10.00 
Ry ir, standard, jute ........ 9.30@ 9.65 
\T—Market weak, with prices down 

the lowest of the season and, with 

fidence and heavy selling pressure, 

tr today being the largest of the sea- 
sol ». 1 and No, 2 red were 20c, No. 1 
! di4e, No, 1 dark northern 16@20c, 
1 northern 10@14c, over December. 

prices were 5@10c lower than Fri- 

Range of prices, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
9 @257% 249 @260% 226 @226% 
9 @257 249 @260 223 @22 31% 
0 @254% 249 @260% 226 @227 
0 @262 245 @280 223 @224% 
4 @254 247 @273 226 @229 
3% @250 248 @257% 223 @224 
9 @264 259% @274 ..... @ woes 
Offerings liberal, with » market 
nd prices materially lower. A good 


the receipts are being applied on 
were the 


sales. Closing prices 
the week. The range: 
his week Last week Last year 
18 @123 123%@137 142 @154 
12 @122 126%@138 146 @155% 
12 @122 127 @140 145 @157 
0 @130 128%@141 145 @157% 
11 @124% 126 @139% 144 @156 
12 @121%128 @139%144 @156 
@125 126% @140 144% @155% 





% @127% 128% @142% 143% @157 
) @127 127% @141% 143% @156 
Prices were on the downgrade, and 


4%e to over Te for the week, the 
the feason. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
53% @59% 60% @65% 65 @72% 
54 @61% 60% @66% 65% @73 
56 @62% 62 @66% 68%@73% 
56 @62 62 @66% 70 @73 


\n irregular movement of prices 
th the close weak. No. 2 ranged 
%, against $1.91%@2 last week, 
21.44 last year. The close, today, 
95@1.97 for No. 2 and $1.86@1.87 

{ September closed at $1.95, and 
at $1.60%. 

EY—Offerings were not large, with 

s buying fairly. Week’s range was 
against 85c@$1.16 last week, and 
7 last year. At the close, today, 

ged 89@98c for cash lots, with Sep- 
and December 90%c., 

GOODS—Prices 50c lower, with 

derate. Indications are that west- 

s will increase their output. Corn 

25 for white and yellow; cream 

2% for white and yellow; granu- 

yminy, $3.25, with pearl hominy 

er 100 Ibs, in car lots. Rolled 
ower at $3.80 per 90-lb sack. Rolled 
er at $3.90 per 100 Ibs, 

ED MEAL—Trade light, and mar- 
it $65 ton, f.o.b. Chicago. Linseed 
per gallon for raw, September- 
elivery, and $1.10 for November. 


S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


receipts and shipments of flour 
n (000’s omitted): 


7—Receipts— a ee oP 

1920 1919 920 1919 

eeps 169 235 aie8 105 
MD. 0 576 4,961 1,072 4,620 
cones 8.726 1,400 583 502 
cooee ROBT 1,898 824 1,434 
cocce 92 84 34 28 
YD. ow 335 230 94 247 





ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 25 
R —Spring first patent $12.50@12.80, 
$12.10@12.40, first clear $9.90@ 
! ard winter patent $11.50@11.90, 
$10.60@11.30, first clear $9.90@10.50; 
vinter patent $12.20@13, straight $10.60 
first clear $9.60@10.20. 
LFEED—Hard winter bran for Octo- 
pment was offered at $34. Sales of 
‘nd soft winter bran were made at 
50, and of gray shorts at $56@57. 
HT 
© AT—Demand quiet, with prices 10@ 
er on soft and 12@14c on hard. Re- 
is, 545 cars, against 688 last week. Clos- 
r lees: = So ar -50; No. 2 red, $2.40 
-. re No. 1 hard, $2.35 
«38; No. 2 hard, $2.32, ' . 


CORN—Quiet, and prices declined 12@16c. 
Receipts, 276 cars, against 281. Closing 
prices: No. 1 corn, $1.03@1.09; No. 2 corn, 
$1.03; No. 3 corn, $1.02; No. 1 yellow, $1.10; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.10; No, 3 yellow, $1.08; No. 1 
white, $1.08@1.10; No. 2 white, $1.08; No. 3 
white, $1.07; No. 4 white, $1.01; No. 6 white, 
99c, 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $3.40; cream meal, $3.50; 
grits and hominy, $3.65. 

OATS—Prices 4@5c lower; demand quiet. 
Receipts, 250 cars, against 245. Closing 
prices: No. 2 oats, 57%c; No, 3 oats, 57@ 
57%ec,. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts— -Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 
bbls. 71,540 128,030 78,320 
bus.1,014,796 1,611,122 833,200 1,683,150 
bus.. 382,257 201,500 212,415 92,885 
Oats, bus.. 574,000 572,000 259,965 426,390 
Rye, bus... 24,200 12,100 9,890 2,695 
Barley, bus 39,613 11,200 7,350 4,615 


Flour, 
Wh't, 
Corn, 





DULUTH, SEPT. 25 

FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
Family, patent 
Bakers patent 
First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute 


weestesnes “Leese $11.75 @12.00 
eoecccesccseeess 11.45@11.75 

Coccsccccenoece 10.25@10.75 
8.25@ 8.75 


No. 2 semolina ......cccccreees 12.00 @12.25 
Durum patent ....ccccccccscccs 11.75 @12.00 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
INO. 3 ptraight .ccccvccsccccccaccte e+ $5.15 
Pure White TYE .cccccccecsescccsccses 6.55 
No. 3 dark rye .......- Cacersseesgceee 4.05 
No. & Gark ry@ ..cccccecss os 0s eeeceeos 5.10 
NO. 8 TYE .cccccccccccccceces ctseabeve 4.60 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbls 1919 bbis 1918 bbls 
Sept. 25.18,720 Sept. 27.31,820 Sept. 28.21,225 
Sept. 18.12,585 Sept. 20.27,255 Sept. 21.21,640 
Sept. 11. 2,155 Sept. 13.23,940 Sept. 14.20,690 
Sept. 4.. 3,065 Sept. 6..10,275 Sept. 7..15,840 
WHEAT—Increasing receipts and selling 


pressure undermined the future market and 
were reflected in the cash situation, telling 
heavily against prices generally, On the 
week, December spring lost 19%c and same 
delivery in durum 20\%c. Of this amount 
about 14c was dropped Friday and today. 
With export demand withdrawn late in the 
week, the holding up of prices proved im- 
possible. Except for dark northern, spring 
wheat grades were not in demand, and there 
were no closing quotations posted during the 
week. High premiums were paid for dark 
northern, Better conditions ruled in durum, 
elevator interests absorbing offerings. Pre- 
miums on durum were lowered, and the 
whole cash list was relatively weak, com- 
pared with the futures. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Sept. 18 «++» @58% 188% 85@102 
Sept. 20 --@57% 188 85@102 
Sept. 21 --@55% 184% 85@102 
Sept. 22 ». @56 200 85@100 
Sept. 23 -@53% 186 80@100 
Sept. 24 -++-@53% 181 5@100 
Sept. 25 -@53% 173 70@100 
Sept. 27, *141 95@125 


1919 64% @67 % 
*No. 2. 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
7—Domestic—— -~—Bonded——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


Oats cece. 1,166 3849 176 

TAFO cccccte 431 2,968 366 es oe ee 
Barley .... 239 687 185 1 19 20 
Flaxseed ..1,018 69 72 4 eo os 
COPE scices ee 12 ° 


Receipts porn shipments by date ented 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-— Receipts——~ -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 

Spring 399 150 4,804 281 

Durum ,...1,775 636 1,837 1,771 52 1,02 

















Winter .... 17 61 139 28 2 3 
Totals ..2,191 847 6,780 2,080 55 2,305 

Corn .. 2.06 ee 3 oe oe ee 

Oats ...... 398 12 249 1 5 347 

RBRVS orcccve 788 600 447 990 217 213 

Barley 155 80 142 70 35 91 
Bonded... ae 5 15 


Flaxseed .. 166 64 56 28 10 33 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 25, 
and receipts by weeks ended Sacurday (000's 

omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, ——grade——, 











1920 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor } 188 8 8,338 41 7 2,765 
2 dk nor J 
3 dk nor ( 
3 nor § 156 18 178 47 46 97 
All other 
spring ... 401 217 1,899 137 79 #86726 
1 am dur] 
1,2dur jf 617 340 1,004 354 82 763 
All other 
durum ..1,446 673 1,164 226 90 179 
Winter .... 14 8 379 18 9 115 
Mixed ..... 67 ee -» 798 240 683 
Totals ..2,889 1,264 12,8621,621 553 5,328 


FLAXSEED—Trading in futures was slow 
the greater part of the week, operators 
merely executing necessary orders that came 
in to them. An early show of strength 
proved shortlived. Market thereafter filled 
and backed without getting very far in any 
direction. Receipts increased, indicating 


that the crop is starting to move. Prices 
tended easier, though closing within 1@3c 


under basis of Sept. 18. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


c——Close-——. 

Opening Sept. 27 

Sept. 20 High Low Sept. 25 1919 
Sept. .$3.18 $3.21 $3.16 $3.16 $4.55 
Oct. .. 3.19 3.24 3.17 3.16 4.28 
Nov. .. 3.20 3.27 3.19 3.19 4.17 
Dec. .. 3.22 3.29 3.21 3.22 4.13 
BERT i> ctte Goe8 coe esos 4.05 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 25 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cottom .......... $12.45 @13.00 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 11.65 @12.00 
First clear, cotton ........+..+. 11.00@11.15 
Second clear, cotton ........... 9.25@ 9.65 
Rye flour, white, cotton ....... 10.55 @10.7E 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 9.50@ 9.75 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ - °7.65@ 9.00 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... -@12.25 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... -@ 3.30 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... --@ 3.10 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton...... -@ 3.05 

MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $40 
@41; standard fine middlings, $47@48; flour 
middlings, $57@58; rye feed, $47; red dog, 
$71@72; hominy feed, $52.50; oil meal, $65, 


—all in 100-Ib sacks. 
WHEAT—Declined 10@20c. Receipts, 42 
cars. Demand good for choice milling, but 
low grades sae No. 1 northern, 2.50@ 
2.68; No. 2, $2.45@2.63; No. 3, $2.30@2.60. 
BARLEY—Offt sate Receipts, 171 cars 
Choice in good demand, but low grades dull. 
No. 3, $1.06@1.09; No. 4, 86¢@1.08; feed and 
rejected, 80@96c. 
RYE—Dropped 5c. 
mand good from shippers. 


Receipts, 83 cars. De- 
Millers held off 


most of the time, having good supplies on 
hand. No, 1, $1.81@1.86; No. 2, $1.81@1.86; 
No. 3, $1.75 @1.85. 

CORN—Off 10@12c. Receipts, 284 cars. 


Demand good from shippers and industries 





White sold at discount early in the week, 
but later commanded a premium. No. 3 
yellow, $1.13@1.21; No. 4 yellow, $1.12@1.19; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.12@1.19; No. 3 white, $1.12 
@1.21, 

OATS—Declined 6@6%c. Receipts, 460 
cars. Demand was fair at all times from 
shippers, and tables were cleared at the close 
of the week. Millers bought freely of choice 
on the decline. No. 2 white, 54% @59c; No. 
3 white, 53% @59%c; No. 4 white, 53 @59c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 18,940 16,100 34,810 33,240 
Wheat, bus.. 57,305 616,400 60,775 13,660 
Corn, bus.... 392,130 195,990 159,995 120,430 
Oats, bus.... 934,850 570,180 579,035 531,200 
Barley, bus.. 265,815 293,590 58,580 89,670 
tye, bus,.... 112,120 62,750 181,830 1,200 
Feed, tons... 810 6,147 1,560 7,265 
TOLEDO, SEPT. 25 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $11@11.20. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, Lob. 
Toledo: : 


$46.00 @48.00 
53.50@58.00 
61.50 @62.00 


Winter wheat bran 
Winter wheat mixed feed....... 
Winter wheat middlings 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @61.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@10.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 95 cars, 49 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 55 cars, 43 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 176 cars, 95 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





7~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 133,000 127,400 5,407 85,800 
Corn, bus.... 71,250 7,500 B046 csc 
Oats, bus.... 407,950 63,570 68,650 58,370 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT, 25 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PUNE o.Redde cies accbevewavicss $12.15 @12.30 
DUPED bor tadsctseeeb bus ceevses 11.40@11.50 


10.00@10.25 
-056966n090064808 eo 9.00@10.00 

MILLFEED—Demand for September mill- 
feed is quite limited, but some activity is 
reported for October shipment. Local trade 
is inquiring to a limited extent about No- 
vember millfeed, but no inquiries have been 
received on this from the outside. Quota- 
tions, per ton, in 100-l1b sacks: bran, $35 
@36; brown shorts, $43@44; gray shorts, 
$50@51. 

WHEAT—tThe uncertain action of the fu- 
ture market, coupled with little demand on 
the part of mills and export buyers, served 
to’ lower the price at Kansas City 10@15c 
bu. Cash prices: No. 1 $2.27@2.30, medium 
$2.22@2.25; No. 2, $2.24@2.28, medium $2.20 

@2.25; No. 3 $2.20@2.23, medium $2.18@ 
is: No. 4 $2.20@2.21, medium $2.15@2.18; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $2.39@2.40, No. 2 $2.38@ 
2.39, No. 3 $2.35@2.37, No. 4 $2.33@2.35. 

CORN—Moderate receipts and limited de- 


First clear 


mand kept the corn market steady during 
the week, the closing prices being practical- 
ly the same as those of last week. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 2 $1.12@1.13, No. 3 
$1.10@1.11, No. 4 $1.06@1.08; yellow corn, 
No. 2 $1.17@1.18, No. 3 $1.14@1.16, No, 4 
$1.10@1.12; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.10@1.12, 
No. 3 $1.08@1.09, No. 4 $1.04@1.06. , 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





—Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls. 13,000 32,175 72,150 68,250 
Wh't, bus.1,900,800 2,463,750 1,264,700 299,700 
Corn, bus.. 90,000 51,250 27,500 279,000 
Oats, bus.. 176,800 71,400 111,000 304,500 
Rye, bus... 6,600 5,500 4,400 4,400 
Barley, bus 34,500 28,500 13,000 32,500 
Bran, tons. 1,220 1,960 2,320 1,480 
Hay, tons.. 11,928 9,324 4,272 2,964 

NEW YORK, SEPT. 25 


FLOUR—Conditions improved from stand- 
point of sales, though price situation weak, 
largely because of keen competition of Ca- 
nadian mills, which have sold at around 
$11.50, jute. American mills, cutting to 
meet it, have spread-eagled prices. Though 
volume of sales not extremely heavy, there 
is much better buying. Quotations: spring 
fancy patent, $12.75@13.25; standard patent, 
$12@12.80; first clear, $10.25@11.25; soft 
winter straights, $10.90@11.25; hard winter 
straights, $11.90@12.65; first clear, $10.25@ 
11; rye, $10.25@11.25,—all in jute, Receipts, 
169,340 bbls. 

WHEAT—tThere was general heavy selling, 
and exporters were again in the market for 
good lines. The general situation was weak. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, $2.63%; No. 2 hard 
winter, $2.63%; No. 2 mixed durum, $2.58, 
c.i.f. Receipts, 2,314,000 bus, 

CORN—Showed a series of breaks, all po- 
sitions selling lower under heavy pressure. 
No. 2 yellow was quoted at $1.47%. Re- 
ceipts, 86,328 bus, 

OATS—Market weak, prices reaching new , 


low levels. Quotations: No. 1 white, 7lc; 
No. 2 white, 70@71ic; No. 3 white, 69@70c; 
No. 4 white, 68c. 


Receipts, 240,000 bus. 


BUFFALO, SEPT. 25 


FILOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring .....3...... ere @12.50 
PROTO BRROME 6c Fiwicwsins cass @11.75 
WUOe CUE ocisccarcervecceses @10.75 
BOUORE SCRE sccvcscsescvi weeds @ 8.00 
CAPE MET BONE cvcccrscvedecsedes @12.50 
RVG, PUSS WRIS. ccc cecerecses @12.00 
RVG, STURM ccc cccesccsecvsses @11.50 

Sacked 
SB 5d £6 68 has 43000 0 $.....@45.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ... .....@651.00 
BEIBOG TOOG o oss vcccecceccescvce - @60.00 
PIOUF MIGGUMTS ccccessrccscece - @67.00 
Oe GUE, DOP GOR, ccscctcencsecss - @75.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 66. 00 @67. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... --@56.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... - @57.00 
Hominy feed, per ton .......... .-@55.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... .-@60.18 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent ... -@59.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... -- @60.50 
Oil meal, per tom ....-.eeeeeees -»- @59. 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ ++@ 3.5 

WHEAT—Offerings of track wheat ae 
here were cleaned up yesterday at consid- 


lower prices than éxpected. No. 2 
red sold at $2.49% @2.50, and was offered 
today at $2.42, on track, through billed. 

CORN—There was a break of 8c this week, 
and the market closed very dull at that 
decline. Buyers appeared to be well sup- 
plied today. Closing: No. 1 yellow, $1.30; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.30; No. 3 yellow, $1.29; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.25; No, 5 yellow, $1.23,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Steady decline from the opening, 
and the closing was 7c lower than last 
week. Trade was good all week on the 
breaks, and receipts were heavy. Closing: 
No. 1 white, 59%c; No. 2 white, 59c; No. 3 
white, 58c; No. 4 white, 57c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Some inquiry from maltsters, 
but at very low prices. Malting was quoted 
at $1.10@1.15, and feed at 95c@$1, on track, 
through billed. 

RYE—tThere were no offerings and the 
best bid today was $1.90 for No. 2 on track, 
through billed. 


erably 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 25 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,000 bbls, and 16,491,- 
485 lbs in sacks. Exports, 500 sacks, to 
Rotterdam, 6,500 to Hamburg and 16,000 to 


Oran. Quotations per 196 libs, packed in 
140-Ib jute sacks: , 

Spring first patent ............5. $13.00@13.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.50@13.00 
Spring first clear ..........+6..% 10.50@11.00 
Hard winter short patent ..... + 12.75 @13.25 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.00 @12.50 
Soft winter straight ........... 10.75 @11.50 


RYE FLOUR—Dull and weak, with mod- 


erate but ample offerings. Quotations, 
$10.50@11.25 per 196 lbs, in sacks, according 
to quality, for new. 

WHEAT—Market further dropped 22c. 
Receipts, 732,125 bus; exports, 280,000; stock, 
1,778,760. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: 

Wo. 8 re Winter ..c csc ceiisess . .$2.43@2.48 


No. 2 red winter, garlicky ae aha: 2.33 @2.38 


Other grades were quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c under 








De se 





» 








1566 


red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; No. 
4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, lic 
under No. 2. Sample according to quality. 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow and 
market further declined 12@13c. Receipts, 
20,278 bus; stock, 70,818. Quotations, as to 
quality and location, $1.38@1.42, the latter 
for No. 1 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and lower, in sympa- 
thy with continued downward movement of 
raw material. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-l1b sacks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$3.60@... 


Granulated white meal, fancy.. 3. 60@.... ° 

Yellow table meal, fancy ...... 3.60@.... 

White table meal, fancy ....... 3.60@.... 
White corn flour, fancy .........- 4.25@.... 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. 3. ie 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases.... 2.40@... 


MILLFEED—tTrade slow ont prices gen- 


erally easier. Quotations: 

Spring bran .....cceccccccesess $49.50 @50.00 
Mott wititer Oran ....cccsecscece 50.50@51.00 
Standard middlings ...........-. 57.00@58.00 
Flour middlings ..........e+6++ 68.00 @69.00 
PROG GOR nccccccccccccsccccccce 80.00@81.00 


OATS—Market declined 5c under a light 


demand. Offerings moderate but ample. 
Receipts, 74,760 bus; stock, 266,917. Quota- 
tions: No, 2 white, 68@69c; No. 3 white, 
67 @68c. 

OATMEAL—Trade quiet, and market 


barely steady. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-lb sacks, $5.26; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $6.70; patent, 
cut, two 100-lb sacks, $10.52@12; pearl bar- 
“ley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.65, coarse $5. 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 25 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent .........+... $12.25 @12.50 
Spring standard patent ...:.... 11.75 @12.00 
Hard winter short patent ..... - 12.00@12.25 
Hard winter standard grade ... 11.50@11.75 
Soft winter short patent ....... 10.75 @11.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 9.50@ 9.75 
Rye flour, white ..........eee05 8.50@ 9.00 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 


Rye flour, standard ...........+. 7.75@ 8.25 
City mills’ spring patent ....... @ 


City mills’ blended patent ...... @13.25 
City mills’ winter patent ....... @12.50 
City mills’ winter straight ..... @12.25 


MILLFEED—One dollar lower on every- 
thing except flour middlings and red dog, 
which are nominally unchanged, with de- 
mand quiet throughout. Quotations, in 100- 
lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $47@48; soft 
winter bran, $49@50; standard middlings, 
$55@56; flour middlings, $67@68; red dog, 
$79@80; city mills’ middlings, $58. 

WHEAT—Down 18% @24%c as to grade; 
demand poor, movement (mostly old busi- 
ness) good. Receipts, 1,284,885 bus; exports, 
1,324,450; stock, 3,760,695. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $2.50%; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $2.32%; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.75 @2.55; September, $2.32%; 
October, $2.32%; November, $2.34%. 

CORN—Off 15@18c; movement and de- 
mand limited. Receipts, 45,205 bus; stock, 
420,883. Closing prices: contract spot, $1.32 
@1.33, nominal; domestic yellow, track, 
$1.32, nominal; range of southern for week, 
$1.32 @1.50. 

OATS—Lost l16c; demand small, move- 
ment increasing. Receipts, 120,756 bus; 
stock, 289,491. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 66c asked; No. 3 white, domestic, 
65c asked. 

RYE—Dropped 30c; movement and de- 
mand disappearing. Receipts, 150,221 bus; 
exports, 5,058; stock, 701,600. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $1.85, nominal; 
sales of southern bag lots for week, 206 bus, 
at $2@2.10. 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 28 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range: 

Sept. 28 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
cottons .......+. $12.10@13.00 $12.10@12.75 


Standard patent... 11.80@12.40 11.70@12.25 
Bakers patent .... 11.50@12.00 11.20@11.75 
*First clear, jute.. 9.75@10.50 9.00@ 9.25 
*Second clear, jute 7.75@ 8.25 6.75@ 7.00 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (Sept. 28), in 
jute, were: 


Sept. 28 Year ago 
Medium semolina. wes 78611. 00 $11.15@11.35 
Durum flour ...... -@10.00 10.15@10.35 
Clear ...... rere r 8. '00@ 8.25 7.00@ 7.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
seeeee 478,385 390,175 446,965 
Sept. 25... 310,695 471,030 413,520 405,240 
Sept. 18... 219,965 449,605 400,940 432,605 
Sept. 11... 237,700 457,835 398,660 459,345 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 


Oot, 2..... 


Oot, B...62 sevees 26,560 ..¢.46 13,715 
Sept. 25... ...... 2,100 3 .veeee 6,560 
Sept. 18 1,570 16,030 ...... 13/510 
Sept. 11... 6,695 10,130 ...... 13,845 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Sept. 28), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-1b sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Sept. 28 Year ago 
) | eeeretT +» + -$35.00@36.00 $35.00@36.00 
Stand. middlings.. 42.00@44.00 46.00@47.00 
Flour middlings... 53.00@55.00 56.00@57.00 


R. dog, 140-1b jute 69.00@70.00 63.00@64.00 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Aug. 14. 63 69,935 163,985 134,795 1,405 1,035 
Aug. 21. 63 69,935 147,245 166,775 exe ve 
Aug. 28. 63 69,935 157,015 205,850 335 1,790 
Sept. 4. 63 69,935 118,895 189,735 eee 205 
Sept. 11. 63 69,935 149,155 215,415 1,250 1,350 
Sept. 18. 63 69,935 188,100 224,750 335 305 
Sept. 25. 49 54,895 157,190 218,200 eee cee 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ilbs*........ $51.50 @52.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 50.50@51.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 49.50@50.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 48.50@49.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@42.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.95@ 4.00 
Corn meal, yellowt ......+++0++ 3.80@ 3.90 
Rye flour, white® 2... ...ccsccce 9.60@ 9.70 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 7.40@ 7.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 10.15 @10.25 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 9.90@10.00 
Rolled Gate®® ..cccccccveccsces estes . 

Mill screenings, light, per ton... 15.00@17.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 17.00@20.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 19.00@21.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 21.00@25.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 35.00@37.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 37.00@ 40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00 @ 25.00 


Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 25.00@50.00 
Can. black seed  eenepn ns ton. 18.00 @ 21.00 
Linseed oj] meal® .......eeeeee eves @62,00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bb! in 


**90-1b cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

Sept. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 

22... 251% @261% 241% @256% 236% @251% 
23... 251% @261% 241% @256% 236% @251% 
24... 243% @253% 233% @243% 228% @238% 
25... 285% @245% 225% @235% 220% @230% 
27... 241% @251% 231% @241% 226% @236% 
28... 2405 @250% 230% @240% 225% @235% 
Sept. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No, 2 red 

22... 246% @256% 236% @251% 233% @246% 
23... 246% @256% 236% @251% 233% @246% 
24... 288% @248% 228% @238% 225% @233% 
25... 230% @240% 220% @230% 217% @225% 


sacks, 


27... 286% @246% 226% @236% 223% @231% 
28... 23556 @2405% 225% @235% 222% @230% 

Dec. Dec. 
Sept. 22 ..... $2.36% Sept. 25 ..... $2.20% 
Sept. 23 ..... 2.36% Sept. 27 ..... 2.26% 
Sept. 84 /..00. 2.28% Sept. 28 ..... 2.25% 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: Sept. 27 
Sept. 25 Sept. 18 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 3,423,000 2,919,840 3,823,020 
Flour, bbis ...... 15,614 7,996 15,686 
Millstuff, tons ... 3,014 2,764 2,487 
Corn, DUS .....00. 169,920 96,760 51,700 
Oats, bus ....... 1,010,690 983,310 579,490 
Barley, bus ..... 564,740 714,560 411,570 
Rye, bus ........ 145,000 109,980 283,560 
Flaxseed, bus 230,580 145,140 260,820 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Sept. 27 
Sept. 25 Sept. 18 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,246,140 1,186,800 792,550 
Flour, bbls ...... 357,824 358,398 632,339 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,773 13,990 21,522 
Corm, BUS .cccees 51,660 33,900 
Oats, bus ...... 334,880 369,460 
Barley, bus 550,800 385,000 
Rye, bus ........ 109,350 181,890 
Flaxseed, bus ... 24, 320 22,500 63,040 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 27 Sept. 28 
Sept. 25 Sept. 18 1919 1918 

















No. 1 dark ..... 248 311 141 315 
No. 1 northern... 11 9 49 4,797 
No. 2 northern.. 4 7 31 647 
Others ......+.. 785 =«.:11,076 4,227 2,261 

Totals --1,048 1,403 4,448 8,020 
In 1917 oso 98 154 660 toe 
Im 1916 .ccccces 6,059 5,573 see eee 
Im 1926 .coccces 726 316 ove 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per e ~3 
Sept. Corn Oats Barley 
21.. 111@112 58% @54% 116% @177% 76@98 
22.. 1183@115 64% @55%195 @196 73@98 
23.. 111@112 52% @53% 180% @181% 73@97 
24.. 110@11152%@53%179 @181 72@96 
25.. 106@108 61% @52%170 @1i71 67 @93 
27.. 104@105 52% @53% ..... @177 70@95 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 7 Sept. 28 Sept. 29 
Sept. 25 Sept. 18 1919 1918 1917 
20 20 5 8 3 


Corn ... 

Oats ...2,366 1,808 4,063 2,759 1,007 
Barley .. 678 618 1,107 1,026 305 
Rye .... 48 91 5,947 1,358 107 
Flaxseed. 132 126- 28 13 19 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mpls—  -———Duluth——__-. 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
3.23 


Sept. 21...$3.26 3.26 3.27 . 3.26% 
Sept. 22... 3.24% 3.24% 3.26 3.21 3.24% 
Sept. 23... 3.24 3.24 3.22 3.18% 3.22% 


Sept. 24... 3.23 3.22 3.23 3.19 3.24 
Sept. 25... 3.14% 3.14%.3.20 3.16 3,19 
Sept. 27... 3.13 313 3.19 3.15 3.18 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


--—Receipts——, ——In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 ae 
ee eeswens, 231 261 234 182 28 

Duluth. 166 64 66 1,022 69 1" 
Totals.... 397 325 290 1,154 97 85 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Sept. 

25, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Minneapolis .... 481 689 73 91 
DuUlath .nccccces 382 109 230 51 
Totals ...... -. 863 798 303 142 





United States Wheat Crop 
Government forecast of the 1920 wheat 
crop, by states, based on condition Sept. 1, 
as compared with the final estimate for the 
1919 crop, and the five-year average for 

1914-18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 



















1920 1919 Av. 
New York ....... + 10,057 10,428 8,681 
Pennsylvania - 26,681 28,665 24,824 
Maryland ........- 12,172 10,665 11,330 
Virginia ..... eos 11,426 12,508 14,342 
North Carolina ° 8,398 7,225 8,235 
BD ccvvese oe + 27,040 63,480 36,539 
Indiana 20,460 45,792 38,183 
Illinois ... 29,959 67,800 40,345 
Michigan ... 12,855 19,286 15,253 
TOWA .cceeeeees oe 8,620 16,530 8,594 
Missouri ........-. 29,350 657,699 35,161 
Nebraska ......... 52,366 64,997 47,246 
Kansas ........+.+. 123,600 150,722 105,371 
Kentucky ........- 6,304 12,029 10,316 
Tennessee 7,290 8,035 
TOS sesece ‘ 31,350 15,608 
Oklahoma 52,640 36,994 
Montana . 3,016 12,419 
Colorado 11,917 8,090 
Utah ... ee 1,722 4,319 
TEGMO ccccccccess 6,106 8,378 
Washington ...... 18,008 19,800 20,795 
rr 15,939 16,010 12,449 
California ........ 9,840 16,335 6,891 
United States ... 532,641 731,636 663,498 
SPRING WHEAT 
1920 1919 Av. 
Minnesota ........ 37,247 36,735 52,395 
North Dakota 70,574 63,613 86,912 
South Dakota 25,067 29,200 43,610 
Montana .....6.6+- 20,160 7,713 15,004 
Washington ...... 20,464 20,300 17,065 
New Mexico ...... 2,236 2,640 eces 
SIOND sstevceseve 6,922 7,875 eee 
Wisconsin .....+.. 3,995 5,865 3,600 
rer eoeve 5,116 7,145 6,400 
Nebraska 4,259 5,678 5,400 
Wyoming .. 4,617 3,000 2,600 
Colorado ... 8,561 5,728 5,000 
TGORO cocccccccscs 15,784 12,600 8,200 
GHEMOR ccccicccces 5,984 4,485 4,200 
WOE besccgs scence 2,745 1,960 
United States ... 287,374 209,351 258,748 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Pride of America’; 
Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ 


"No. 101,149. Owner, 
Milling & Ele- 


vator Co. Used on wheat flour, 
“Sano,” on diamond; No. 111,678. Owner, 
Sano Milling & Mfg. Co., Belleville, Ill, Used 


on wheat flour. 
“La Touraine”’ 
Quinby Co., Boston. 
cereals, 
“Du Pont-DP” on shield, and lions; No. 
124,267. Owner, Ginter Co., Boston. Used 
on corn starch, rice, tapioca, wheat, rye and 


; No. 115,160. Owner, W. 8S. 
Used on breakfast 


corn flour, oat, rye and corn meal, barley, 
cereals, 
“Bona” (disclaimed) on square design, 


with picture of globe and anchor; No. 126,- 
308. Owner, Dundas Food Products Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia. Used on wheat flour. 

“E” in circle; No. 131,183. Owner, Mari- 
time Trading Corporation, New York. Used 
on Bog ry and stock feeds. 

Y D”; No. 132,685. Owner, Dawson-Davis 
Co., Inc., Boston. Used on wheat flour. 

“Clinton Pride’; No. 133,360, Owner, 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City. Used on wheat flour, 

*“Vi-Co-Sa"”; No. 134,016. 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
flour, 

“Bennett’s Sun-Rays”; No. 134,454. 
er, Bennett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio. 
on wheat flour. 

“Doughboy,” and picture of; No. 135,012. 
Owner, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Plainsman’’; No. 135,147. 
land Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
wheat flour, 

“Warrior’; No. 118,294, 
Challenger, New York. 
hard wheat patent flour. 

“Dan River’; No. 133,613. Owner, Dan 
aw Mills, Danville, Va. Used on wheat 

our, 

“Dan Valley”; No. 133,614. Owner, Dan 
Valley Mills, Danville, Va. Used on wheat 


flour, 
“Citation”; No. 133,721. Owner, Wash- 
Minneapolis, Used on 


burn-Crosby Co., 
wheat flour, 

“Ww,” on black oval; No. 133,897. Owner, 
St. Alban’s (Vt.) Grain Co. Used on poultry 
feed, dairy feed, wheat feed, horse feed, 
bran, linseed meal, corn meal, hog feed, 
middlings, buckwheat, cottonseed meal, and 
stock feed. 

“Big Master,’’ with picture of a man; No. 
135,265. Owner, Bay City (Mich.) Milling 
Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“K-Lasses’’; No. 135,359. Owner, Fred K. 
Chandler, Des Moines, Iowa. Used on stock 

Albers 


Owner, El Reno 
Used on wheat 


Own- 
Used 


Owner, Hoy- 
Used on 


Owner, Edgar O. 
Used on Kansas 


feed. 
“Mil-Flo”; No. 135,462. Owner, 
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Bros. Milling Co., San Francisco. Used on 
stock feed. 
“Vitalife’; No. 135,470. Owner, y 


Western Milling Co., Los Angeles. Used 
chicken feed. 

“Vitalin”; No. 135,471. Owner, Great 
Western Milling Co., Los Angeles. Used on 
hen feed. 

“Car-pro”’; No. 135,472. Owner, Great 
Western Milling Co., Los Angeles. Use: on 


hog feed. 
“Damon”; No. 135,739. Owner, Tacoma 
(Wash.) Grain Co. Used on wheat flou; 
“Euclid”; No, 98,642. Owner, Weidernan 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Used on pancake 
buckwheat and pastry flour, and rolled cats 
“Big Diamond” in words, with figur: of 
gem in diamond shape; No. 107,904. Owner 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, Used 
on wheat flour. 
“Salox”’; No, 133,177. Owner, Woodlands 
Ltd., Dover, Eng. Used on flour impro ers. 
such as potassium or ammonium persu!:ate. 





Exports for Week Ended Sept. 18, 192) 
Wheat Corn Flour Cats 


From— us bus bbls bus 
New York...1,819,000 8,000 100,000 
Boston ..... ee oT er 
Philadelphia, 458,000 ..... 35,000 
Baltimore ee deste 6,000 
Newp. News. 355,000 ..... «se. 2... 
N. Orleans. . 2,862,000 2,000 . 62,000 
Galveston BSE,000 cece § seece 


Montreal ...1,757,000~...... 15,000 120.000 





Tots., wk.10,400,000 10,000 208,000 12 000 
Prev. week. 9,967,000 70,000 337,000 3: 009 
BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn) Flour 


bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom ...5,171,000 8,000 67,000 
GCORGRBOME oc cccccsacs SSRRCCS 8 cscan 111,000 
8. and Ctl. America. ...... sees. 12,000 
WHEE GEE cnveecee Sisaad sens 000 
Other countries ..... 400,000 2,000 1,000 
TOCRIS wcccccsces 10,400,000 10, 000 2¢ 208,000 


Exports from United States and Canaiian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Sept. 18, ith 
comparisons: 


1920 191 
he. SPyvrerecre 90,240,000 41,865 000 
Me, WHO sed vededass 4,037,000 6,502,000 
Totals as wheat, bus..100,331,000 71,126.000 
So eae 782,000 890.000 
COE, DOE vasveccénccs 3,333,000 16,736,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Sept. 24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Max 
G. Be Be scevescce 270 11 92 o% 
Consolidated .... 395 11 13 68 
GRIVIGD 4.2 decease 215 6 46 ae 
WOSCOFR ccccccovs 162 15 11 17 
Grain Growers .. 665 55 126 . 
Fort _— eves 116 6 41 14 
TA DH W ceccscace 191 2 18 34 
Secther estern even 327 30 92 . 
PES APERGP 2.060% 266 21 95 1 
COM: Gore’ ccccse 189 55 12 81 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 332 10 3 69 
Dav. & Smith ... 7 3: 1 

cc.) 3,137 254 548 283 
TORF BHO vecccscs 4,940 1,113 542 39 
Receipts ....cee- 2,764 139 208 25 
Rail shipments.. 70 18 11 


Lake shipments. 1,217 $s 41 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted 





Wheat— Bus Oats— sus 
No, 1 hard ..... 18 No. 2C. W.... 57 
No. 1 northern..1,354 No. 3C. W.... 97 
No. 2 northern.. 904 Ex. 1 feed ... 12 
No. 3 northern.. 484 1 feed ....... 15 
BIOs | cvwcoseeve 66 32 feed ...,... 39 
ee De wtp eeed cee 2 GtRORe ..ccsse. . 84 
WO. 6 soccscccce — 
PCOE cesccccccee 5 ZOCOl wccess 254 
DUPrum .occccces 3 
WIRE 6c cascuss 17 . 

OCERSTS cccscccce 251 

BO) vevssrer 3,137 





Western Canada—Wheat Yield Per ‘cre 

Wheat yield, bushels per acre, in Mani- 
toba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, as esti- 
mated by the Northwest Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation: 


1920... ceccccee 15.2 12.7 
1919... ceccccee 10.5 17.0 
1918... ccccvcees 10.3 18.6 
1917. ce recccves 14.9 18.2 
BOIS. wc esccscces 15.1 12.9 
UDIG. wc cccccccee 27.8 . 17.8 








Northwestern Flour Output—Expor's 
The attached table shows the flour tput 
and foreign shipments by millg of }.inne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbls, from 


Jan. 1, 1920, to Sept. 18, 1920, with com- 
Parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
c—Output—, Exports 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Minneapolis -10,158 11,144 173 725 
Bt. Paul .ccceece 239 873 bee 
Duluth-Superior 6575 705 a ves 
87 ‘ 





Outside mills .. 5,691 7,942 
Totals ...... 16,663 20,164 210 792 





Minn: lis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipis 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days wer’: 


og -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
ey > 1919 1920 1919 1920 = 





Sept. 22... 524 636 378 169 781 588 
Sept. 23... 285 325 267 114 748 82 
Sept. 24... 504 330 170 671,004 432 
Sept. 25... 343 466 280 657 872 511 
Sept. 27... 624 811 270 67 861 754 


Sept. 28... 516 267 265 65 120 656 


2,794 2,785 1,680 539 4,386 2,988 








Totals.. 
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Fluctuations in the wheat market from 
day to day, with a decided downward 
tendency the latter part of the week, 
closing about 13¢ lower than last week’s 
closing prices, made it practically im- 
le to do any busines in the flour 


wSstl 
Buyers simply could not be in- 


market. 


terested, and no active buying is now an- 
ticipated until conditions become more 
settied or prices show some stability, even 
though stocks are in dire need of re- 
plenishment. 

There is a growing belief on the part 
of millers that buying will probably con- 
tine from hand to mouth, and no great 
volumes will be booked for future re- 


quirements, as has been done in former 
For the present, buyers would 


year 
‘ book round lots if the market 


gladly 

would hold firm and they could have some 

assurance that there would not be an- 

other big decline for some time, as their 

present stocks need replenishing badly. 
Country mills, grinding strictly soft 

winter wheat and doing business mainly 


in the South, probably enjoyed the larg- 
est amount of business, as several sales 
were reported to southern markets. How- 
ever, these consisted of small lots for 
immediate requirements, no round lots 


being booked. 

\ll kinds of quotations for hard and 
soft wheat flour were made to the local 
trade by mill representatives. Some in- 
terior mills early in the week offered 
their so-called 95 per cent grades at 
ridiculously low prices in a vain effort to 


do some business, and some buyers were 
on the verge of booking fair-sized lots, 
when the decided slump in the wheat 
market put them off indefinitely, and they 
are now more determined than ever to 
hold out until the last possible moment 
before making any purchases. The situ- 
ation, as a whole, is discouraging to all 
flour dealers, and buyers and sellers can- 
not get together on prices, their views be- 
ing wide apart. 

With domestic conditions s6 unsettled 
and dull, millers are encouraging export 
business more than ever, but very little 
s is resulting. Some bids were 
received from abroad, but these were en- 
tirely out of line. 

Following the slump in the wheat mar- 
ket, flour prices were reduced materially, 
but not to the full extent of the decline 
in wheat, Nominal quotations at the close: 
spring first patent $12.50@12.80, stand- 
ard >12.10@12.40, first clear $9.90@10.10; 
har iter patent $11.50@11.90, straight 
510.50@ 11.30, first clear $9.90@10.50; 
inter patent $12.20@13, straight 
11.40, first clear $9.50@10.20. 

The millfeed market was dull and weak. 
A car of hard winter bran was offered 
for October shipment at $34. Some sales 
of hard and soft- winter bran were made 
at the close at $38@38.50, and gray shorts 
at 856@57.. Other feedstuffs were also 
dul! No. 1 alfalfa meal sold at $36, No. 
~ being quoted at $27; oat feed, $20; 
White hominy feed, $44@45. 


busi 


soit 
$10.60 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
'), Capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
he Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
ie 5 m output activity 
This week 0 06 caeee neil 26,700 53 
Past WEEK oc is ccssesonivencs 26,600 53 
en BBO ovevccccicvccsves 41,300 82 

D VOaTS AGO . .viviiceved 42,600 84 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bee WEG ciccavedcoacnecee 42,46 55 
EMRE WOOK cccccccccccceccs 44,000 57 
VORP BHO occcccccccccscces 60,100 77 
TWO VOATS HO cs cccccccces 63,900 70 


E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., E. C, Andrews, of the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., and W. K. Stanard, of 
the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. are 
spending a few days at the Knoble Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Club at Corning, Ark. 
Mr. Dreyer will preside at the group 
meeting of feed dealers at the annual 
meeting of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association in Minneapolis. It is. expect- 
ed that a large delegation of grain and 
feed dealers and millers from this sec- 
tion will attend. 





LOUISIANA 


New Onrteans, La., Sept. 25.—The flour 
trade, in general, this week was at a 
standstill. The end of the week saw one 
of the worst slumps in wheat, making the 
flour business very dull. Buyers ap- 
parently were guessing right to hold off. 
Some think the market will go still lower, 
while others look for cash wheat to sell 
at $2.25 bu shortly. 

Local flour stocks are still plentiful, 
owing to flour moving slowly. Prices on 
track quoted to dealers here by mills, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks: spring wheat 
flour, new, $13.50@14; old hard winter 
wheat flour, 95 per cent, $12@12.50; short 
patents, $12.30@12.80; fancy clears, 
$10.75@11.25; soft winter wheat flour, 
$13@13.75; short patents, $13.30@14.05; 
fancy clears, $11.25@12. 

Feedstuffs, per bu, in bulk: corn, ex- 
port No. 2 yellow $1.40, No. 2 white 
$1.42; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, 
tagged, $2.50@2.55. 

Corn products, quotations by dealers, 
per 100 lbs, sacked: cream meal, $3.90; 
grits, coarse $3.95, fine $3.95. 

Grain inspected Sept. 22: wheat, 235 
cars; corn, 11; oats, 5; rye, 5; barley, 4. 
Inspected since Sept. 1: wheat, export, 
5,198 cars; corn, export 39, local 178; 
oats, export 12, local 183; rye, export, 
22; barley, export 479, local 2. Inspected 
outward on shipboard: wheat, 248,500 
bus. Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,003,000 
bus; corn, 350,000; oats, 34,000; barley, 
941,000. 

NOTES 


C. L. Morrison, of Morrison Bros. 
Mills, Jefferson, Okla., spent the week 
here. 

All grain loading records for one day’s 
work were eclipsed Thursday at this 
port, when a total of 943,186 bus of 
grain were put on board ship. Nine ships 
received grain cargoes in that period 
from the Stuyvesant, Public and West- 
wego elevators. Indications are- that 
September records will go above those 
for August, when new high marks were 
established in exports of grain and in- 
spection of cars. Already this month 
clearings have been 8,169,952 bus. Cars 
of grain inspected totaled 6,566 up to 
Sept. 23. 

All restrictions on the movement of 
grain into New Orleans were removed 
Friday by the local car service commit- 
tee of the American Railroad Associa- 
tion. Because of the congestion of grain 
in the elevators and in cars here an abso- 
lute embargo on grain was placed Aug. 
16. This was withdrawn and a permit 
system inaugurated Aug. 23, but for a 
week no permits were issued. Since 
Aug. 30 all permits have been issued b 
the secretary of the committee. Wit 
2,503 cars in the railroad yards here Fri- 
day, the local car service committee de- 
cided the stocks had been- reduced suf- 


ficiently to justify the removal of all 
restrictions. Grain in elevators is being 
rapidly reduced. 

Grorce L, Ferry. 


NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes. Sept. 25.—There has 
been no marked change in the milling 
trade in the last week. Sales of flour 
are still relatively very light, although 
the trade as a whole is showing a greater 
interest and there is not the indifferent 





attitude toward purchasing flour that . 


there was a few weeks ago. The millfeed 
market is very weak and dull. 

Buyers of flour throughout the coun- 
try seem to be waiting for, the break 
which they insist is inevitable, and they 
are taking on only very limited quanti- 
ties for their immediate needs. Many 
jobbers are losing business, preferring 
to turn down orders from their trade 
rather than stock up with flour at this 
time. Farmers are inclined to sell wheat 
at about $2.20, country points, and con- 
siderable stack-threshed wheat is com- 
ing to market. 

Weather condition during the last 10 
days have been ideal for the new wheat, 
which shows a wonderful start, and for 
the corn, which appears to be in excel- 
lent condition throughout Nebraska. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
DRS WEG sc vecccccccvdpecs 10,701 44 
pS | Pre ee 9,464 39 
pe eT yee ee ee 18,633 77 


DULUTH GRAIN MEN VISIT OMAHA 
Grain men representing the Duluth 
Board of Trade were in Omaha, Wednes- 
day, visiting members of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange. The visitors were Ben- 
jamin Stockman, president of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade, G. G. Barnum, E. 
N. Bradley, Adam Thompson, J. F. Mc- 
Carthy, H. A. Starkey and M. L. Jenks. 
Mr. Barnum is the dean of the Duluth 
grain trade. He went to that city before 
there was a railroad there, was a char- 
ter member of the Duluth Board of 
Trade, and has done much to make Du- 
luth the great city that it is. “We 
came to Omaha primarily for the pur- 
pose of getting better acquainted with 
the members of your grain exchange,” 
said Mr. Stockman. 


NEW GRAIN EXCHANGE OFFICIALS 
Walter Fowler, grain supervisor of the 
Bureau of Markets, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, for the nine- 
teenth zone, has been appointed assistant 
chief inspector and weighmaster of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. C. L. Som- 
mers, who has been connected with the 
exchange as a scale expert, has resigned, 
and C. A. Bussell has been appointed to 
succeed him. H. H. Baum has been ap- 
pointed Mr. Bussell’s assistant, and su- 
pervisor of tallymen and_ samplers. 
Theodore Milligan, who has been with 
the inspection and weighing department 
of -the exchange for many years, will 
continue as a licensed inspector, with the 
title of chief clerk in the inspection office 
and the inspection rooms. W. E. Galvin 
will have charge of the records in the 
office of the inspection and weighing de- 
partment. George B. Powell, who has 
been chief inspector and weighmaster 
since 1906, will continue in that office.- 
Mr. Fowler, Mr. Powell’s assistant, has 
had many years’ experience as an in- 
spector of grain here and elsewhere, and 
is a valuable acquisition to the inspec- 
tion force of the Omaha Grain Exchange. 
Leicu Les.ie. 





Bakery Notes 
OHIO 

Charles Kiser, many years with the 
Brenneman Baking Co. and the National 
Biscuit Co., has bought the William Heim 
pie bakery, 123 Riga Avenue, Columbus. 

Charles Allaman has succeeded W. 
Heaton in the baking business at Brook- 
ville. 

W. J. Foret has opened a bakery at 
259 Main Street, Ashtabula. 

Fred Levin has bought the bakery of 
E. Hendrickson at Dayton. 

The Bon Ton bakery, Wapakoneta, has 
been sold to H. J. Cochlin. 


The Ralph Wheeler bakery, Arcade 
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Annex, Newark, has been bought by W. 
C, Kuster. 

A New System bakery has been opened 
on Wheeling Avenue, Cambridge. 

Palmisano Bros., who operate the 
Peerless bakery, Sidney, Ohio, recently 
installed a complete set of machinery to 
take care of increased business. They 
also have added two auto-trucks, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Co-operative 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh. Creditors’ claims 
aggregate $4,188. 

Wirth Bros., who operate a successful 
bakery at 519 Semple Street, Pittsburgh, 
have bought the Haller bakery, in the 
Iroquois Block, on Forbes Street, and 
will use same for a cake and pastry de- 
partment. 

C. Wissmann has sold the Brookline 
bakery, Brookline Boulevard, Pittsburgh, 
to C. H. Claeren, who will make numer- 
ous improvements. 

The N. R. Moss Co., which operates a 
bakery on Boggs Avenue, Mount Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, has discontinued 
wholesale sales of bread and cake. 

The Dusenberry Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has rebought the property adjoin- 
ing its plant on Tustin Street. 

A New System bakery has been opened 
at Cumberland and Seventh streets, 
Lebanon. 

The Moxham Baking Co. is the name 
of a new baking concern at 640 Coleman 
Avenue, Johnstown. 


TEXAS 


F. L. Evans has sold his bakery at 
Anson to Virgil Harris. 

Thomas & Moody, Comanche, expect to 
close their bakery soon. 

E, L. Jecker has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Victoria. 

The Stude bakery, Preston Avenue, 
Houston, recently suffered considerable 
damage by fire. 

Droemer Bros. have opened a bakery 
at Giddings. 

The Home bakery, Midland, J. W. 
Cook, proprietor, has installed an electric 
dough-mixer. 

WISCONSIN 


J. H. Phipps has been elected manager 
of the Eau Claire Baking Co. by the 
board of directors to succeed F. A. Ben- 
nison, who has gone to Janesville to en- 
gage in the baking business. The direc- 
tors also voted to increase the stock of 
the company to $40,000, as the firm is 
obliged to enlarge its plant and add 
needed equipment. Besides the new stock, 
the stock of James G. Lawrence, of 
Wabasha, for many years president of 
the company, was offered for sale, as 
Mr. Lawrence is retiring from the busi- 
ness. 

The Gerhard Baking Co., Fond du Lac, 
is building a two-story addition to its 
plant on North Main Street, of brick 
and concrete construction. Another oven 
will be installed, making a battery of 
three, giving a capacity of 15,000 loaves 
of bread daily. The new plant will have 
flour storage capacity of 3,000 bbls, and 
total improvements will cost . about 
$30,000. 

A. Janzer expects to make a number of 
improvements to his bakery at De Pere. 

Federal bakeries will be opened in the 
near future at Burlington and Antigo. 

The bakery of Albert Wienke, Beloit, 
burned recently. Loss about $4,000. 

Albert Koser has sold his interest in 
Koser Bros.’ bakery, Menasha, to Leo 
Koser. 

Albert Dix has sold the Island bakery, 
Menasha, to A. Koser. 

Clark & Snyder have sold the Barker 
bakery, Kenosha, to Markwell & Carlson. 

S. R. Sorenson has bought the bakery 
of John Hana, Waterloo. 

F. Schilke, proprietor of the City bak- 
ery, Delavan, has added a new oven, 2-bbl 
bread-mixer and a cake-mixer. 





The City Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has just completed an addition to 
its bakery at a cost of $15,000. This 
concern in the near future expects to 
double the capacity of its present plant. 


The Crandon (Wis.) Farmers’ Co-Op- 
erative Produce Exchange has been in- 
corporated, with $10,000 capital stock, by 
E. W. Johnson, Ray White, and Owen 
Adkins, to do a general business in 
grain, flour and feed. 
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New York, N. Y., Sept. 25.—When the 
American people undertake to reduce 
merchandise prices, they are likely to 
make a thorough job of it. There is no 
telling how far the present price reduc- 
tions will go, but they are certain to 
extend a long ways toward the prewar 
level. Politicians little realize what an 
influential factor high living costs have 
been in this extremely interesting presi- 
dential campaign. Under all conditions 
the family pocketbook is a mighty in- 
fluential factor in national politics. In 
this campaign it will be more than usu- 
ally influential, because of the several 
million women voters who will have their 
say. 
Tt must be remembered that the family 
income is spent by women. They have 
control of most of it, and when the ex- 
penditure of a $5 note brings them little 
more than $3 used to bring them in pre- 
war days, there is a commotion in the 
household, and this is likely to last until 
the woman voter gets inside the booth 
on election day. Then the lead pencil is 
apt to do fine work. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that the women will vote as their 
husbands vote; they will vote exactly as 
they please. This is a new influence in 
American politics, and I believe that it 
will become the most helpful thing that 
has ever happened in political life. 

PRICE CONCESSIONS 

Henry Ford started the ball rolling 
and, although other automobile makers 
were quick to say that | would not 
join in, there were some who promptly 
announced revision in prices. In the last 
analysis it is solely a question of supply 
and demand. The hosiery manufacturers 
in convention assembled solemnly ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction with the 
Federal Reserve Board, and contended 
that its policy was instrumental in put- 
ting their industry on the downgrade. 
As a matter of fact the Federal Reserve 
Board is not blameworthy at all, for it 
is absurd to suppose that the American 
people will go on paying war prices in 

eace times. Had the Federal Reserve 

oard assented to the numerous requests 
made for accommodation with which to 
maintain prices, this country would soon 
be in the midst of the worst financial 
panic and trade depression that it has 
ever seen. 

Many manufacturers have made large 
profits during the last few years which 
the public has not begrudged them. They 
were fortunate enough to have the mer- 
chandise which the people wanted and, 
since the spending power of the country 
was large, the people were willing to pay 
high prices for what they desired. Now 
the reverse movement is in progress, and 
the people are simply declining to pay 
the inflated prices of war times. In plain 
English this means that the country is 
getting down once more to a normal 
price basis. This may not mean the re- 
turn of prewar prices, but it will surely 
mean the abandonment of war prices. 


BROADER INVESTMENT BUYING 
The American dollar is regaining 


"something like its old-time spending 


wer. As this movement progresses the 

nd market becomes more active, for as 
the purchasing power of money increases 
the credit strain will be relieved and the 
7 and 8 per cent income securities will 
command a much better market. People 
are buying good bonds and seasoned se- 


curities for income producing purposes. 


They are showing good judgment, for 
there is no doubt but that high grade 
securities are sure to appreciate in value 
as the credit strain is relieved and the 
people get back to a normal merchandise 
price level once more. 

Several new loans will be announced 
before long unless the borrowers should 
decide to await better market conditions. 
This is the time for the shrewd investor, 


big or little, to secure for himself a 
straight 74, or 8 per cent return for the 
rest of his life, or for a good portion of 
his life. The public is absorbing sea- 
soned securities in good measure, and 
within the last few days there has been 
a better tone to the investment market. 


AS TO SPECULATION 

With the concessions in commodity 
prices the stock market reacted rather 
sharply in response to the belief that the 
industrial securities would be adversely 
affected by the price changes. The pub- 
lic is not in the mood to speculate, but 
to invest wisely. The speculative wave 
will come later on after the readjustment 
in merchandise prices has been carried 
further, or is nearing completion. Fur- 
thermore, as merchandise prices fall, the 
credit strain will be relieved, and this 
will release more money available for 
borrowers upon stock exchange collat- 
eral. The country is doing business cau- 
tiously, but it is doing it just the same. 
The nation’s spending power is very 
large. 

There are indications that wage ad- 
vances in various industries have been 
checked, and that the receding price 
movement now in progress will be effec- 
tive in arresting the advance in wages. 
This is not because capital wishes to treat 
labor unfairly, but simply because an 
industry cannot stand unreasonable pro- 
duction costs during a period of declin- 
ing prices. There is therefore little 
chance that the stock market will show 
increased speculative activity on a large 
scale until merchandise prices have been 
readjusted. There is still a good de- 
mand for railroad securities, based upon 
the theory that the roads will show hand- 
some profits as soon as the increased 
freight and passenger rates are reflected 
in the statement of earnings. 


SHREWD BOND BUYERS 

Slowly but surely the United States is 
developing an extraordinary bond mar- 
ket. It is made up largely of little in- 
vestors, thousands and thousands of 
whom were introduced to the security 
market through the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds. The little investor in years past 
has been much maligned. He has been 
charged with easy willingness to believe 
what was told him by unscrupulous pro- 
moters. Within the past few monthis, 
however, thousands of little investors 
have made splendid investments. They 
are in the market today with eyes open 
and ears shut to the frantic appeals of 
unscrupulous brokers who want them to 
invest in Balloon common and Smoke 
preferred. These little investors—and 
their number is legion—are not making 
such investments, but for the most part 
are putting their savings into fine securi- 
ties which will stand them in good stead 
during periods of prosperity or ad- 


+ versity. 


In this way the United States is gradu- 
ally developing a remarkable bond mar- 
ket of thrifty little investors who think 
in terms of $100 bonds, rather than in 
those of $1,000. And the French gov- 
ernment, like the British government, 
was shrewd enough to make a special 
appeal to the world’s little bond buyers 
by issuing its loan in denominations of 
$100. It was a wise move,'and one which 
will be of great assistance in lodging 
these securities with bona fide investors 
who will hold them for a lifetime for 
income producing purposes. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 


There are interesting days ahead, but 
no one can tell just yet what develop- 
ments will be most engaging. The coun- 
try is getting back to a normal basis of 
doing business, and some industries and 
corporations and business houses are be- 
ing hard hit by the readjustment that is 
taking place. This is inevitable under 


the circumstances, for large losses must 
result from “price changes. Notwith- 
standing this, the process is necessary 
and cannot be deferred. What goes up 
must come down, as merchants and 
manufacturers very well know. Many 
large concerns that have been hard hit 
by the decline in prices are in the hands 
of bankers’ committees which will see 
them through the readjustment period. 
This will prevent disagreeable exposures, 
and will be of immense advantage in 
bringing the concerns through all right 
in the end. 

The situation calls for wise handling, 
however, as it cannot be stated too em- 
phatically that from now on the buyer, 
and not the seller, is to be in command 
of the market. No hard and fast rule 
can be followed in all industries, for 
some still have a surplus of orders to 
work off. But these recent price conces- 
sions have paved the way for readjust- 
ment of American industry in general, 
so that it will soon be possible to transact 
business on reasonable terms once more 
and at a price basis which will likely 
stimulate new buying. The country is 
going ahead, and the American people 
as usual are “facing the music” philo- 
sophically, without complaint, but insist- 
ing, nevertheless, upon a price basis 
which will live and let live. 


AN EXPERT'S VIEW 

Let me close here with the summary 
of the views of a high investment and 
money expert: “We are gradually get- 
ting down to earth. We are recovering 
from the high period of war profits and 
extravagant expenditure. A good por- 
tion of the country has been engaged in 
spending more than it earned so long 
that it is difficult to make it believe that 
war profits were not usual, and that they 
could not be continued indefinitely. It 
is like giving up ice cream and cake for 
corned beef and cabbage. The latter is 
preferable as an ordinary diet, but it is 
not easy to get the people to think again 
in terms of corned beef. But that is 
what we are coming to, and we shall be 
the better for it. 

“There is no easy money on the hori- 
zon. If the Federal Reserve Board 
should revise its ruling about nonessen- 
tial loans, the banks would be filled up 
soon with nonliquid paper, and we would 
be in a terrible scrape. We have a good 
deal to thank the Federal Reserve Board 
for; the outside public little realizes the 
strain, struggle, and heart burnings of 
this year’s credit disturbance. We are 
doing now the only thing that will put 
the country again on a normal money 
basis.” 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


DututH, Minn., Sept. 27.—After 
months of hesitation, flour buyers are 
beginning to show a little interest. The 
decline in the price of wheat placed mills 
in a position to accept some orders given 
at a lower basis, to be filled when the 
market would permit, and one mill re- 
ported booking a fair volume of business 
during the week. The other has not yet 
found the better demand, and reports not 
much doing for immediate shipment. 
Some bakers are making inquiry for long 
time delivery, evidently being willing to 
take a speculative chance, but mills gave 
such proposals scant consideration. 

The attitude of holding off continues 
among buyers, but millers believe some 
have come to the — where necessity 
compels them to take on flour. Mills are 
looking for an expansion in business be- 
fore long. This is based upon the as- 
sumption that the price situation does 
not harden materially. 

Mills reduced quotations 75c bbl last 
—_ but advanced them lic again to- 

ay. 

The durum mill booked considerable 
flour during the closing days of last week 
as a result of the weakness in wheat, 
which was reflected in the flour price. 
Buyers found the decline sharp enough 
to induce them to take hold to some ex- 
tent. Mill quotations were reduced $1 
bbl last oud, and advanced 25c again 
today. 

Interest and demand continued slow 
in rye flour, only a little local business 
being taken on during the week. The 
outside trade does not show enough in- 
terest to ask for prices. A strong mar- 
ket in rye today led to an advance of 
25c bbl in flour. 
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The millfeed market is narrow, \ ith 
little business being done, owing to the 
absence of offerings and light demind. 
Lower prices are looked for. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pc... of 
output act ity 


PO: WOO vec ccveseicedses 18,720 61 

TOAt WOOK 2. cccccccscesccs 12,645 24 

OD eee 31,820 86 

Two years ZO .......2005% 22,095 61 
NOTES 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
millfeed continue small, with the vo! ime 
about equally divided. 

A considerable. movement of Cana. ian 
wheat over the Canadian Northern »* ,jl- 
way to Duluth is anticipated, and jl 
probably begin in a short time. 

Late loadings of grain, Saturday, ran 
to about 1,000,000 bus durum wheat, » ith 
some rye and barley. Shippers are c!. .n- 
ing up September contracts. The | ilk 
of the receipts are durum. 

Barley was decidedly slow the © ast 
week with 2@l5c reduction in the r:ige 
of cash prices. Low ‘grades were wea \.cst 
under an increased run of receipts (nd 
a poor feeding demand. Feeders ire 
not pressing, and the malting dem ind 
has dropped to nothing. 

Small lots of barley and flaxseed » \n- 
stitute the only bonded grain in stor in 
Duluth-Superior elevators. Small re- 
ceipts are reported, but none appe:: in 
stocks, the duty either being paid nd 
the grain going into domestic grair or 
it passes through en route to o her 
points. 

Elevator shippers were sharp bid:ers 
for durum wheat, cleaning up the :ur- 
ket. Leading operators are followin. the 
movement closely, and watching s}ocks 
and shipments. No. 1 amber close: to- 
day at $2.2834, No. 2 amber $2.26%/,. No. 
1 durum $2.2634, No. 2 $2.2434, No. 1 
and No. 2 mixed same as No. 1 and ‘vo, 2 
durum. No, 1 dark hard Montana ¢\\sed 
at $2.333,. 

The withdrawal of the supportin.: ex- 
port demand which had kept wheat (irm 
left the market open for a slump, and 
increased selling, brought about « con- 
siderable reduction last week, h: of 
which occurred in the last two days of 
the week. Today the situation ws re- 
versed and the market regained 3%, 
@4¥,c. Light receipts and renewe:! de 
mand over Sunday brought the upturn. 

The demand for vessel tonnay: to 
move grain is not very brisk, there | wing 
no great amount of grain here to move 
and arrivals being slow. A boat or two 
a day could handle all that is comin. in. 
Tonnage is offered rather freely for the 
balance of September and October .\t 6c 
bu on wheat to Buffalo. A little has 
been chartered to load this week. and 
also next month. Large boats are not 
expected to come into the market until 
late in the season. 

The Duluth-Superior Milling (». is 
completing extensive improvements (1 the 
Daisy mill, one of the largest plarts of 
the group, located in the East Env, Su- 
perior. ‘The warehouse has been en irged 
and the power plant remodeled ac- 
commodate a 300 h-p electric mot. in- 
Stallation. The mill is now about per 
cent electrified. The Listman mi. an- 
other plant operated by the same com- 
pany in Superior, has been entirel) con- 
verted to electric drive. 

Spring wheat did not find a sharp de- 
mand in Duluth last week excep! ‘ark 
northern, which was wanted by © /lers 
for mixing purposes. For this the: )aid 
as high as 28c over December for « »ice. 


The close was 20@25c over. Con: ‘ions 
in other grades were such that no ‘Jaily 
closing prices were quoted. Cars were 
frequently unsold from day to d\., oF 
consigned elsewhere for sale. Tod. the 
situation was no better. No. | Jark 
northern, choice, closed at $2. °4@ 
2.48%,, No. 1 dark northern at $2. °4@ 
243%, and No. 2 dark north at 
$2.33, @2.403,. . 
F. G. Carin. 





The value of the declared exports ‘rom 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to the | sited 
States increased from-$20,921,972 i 1918 
to $38,009,092 in 1919. Coffee, of which 
96,352,171 lbs, valued at $8,264,892. were 
shipped in 1918 and 148,100,826 lb val- 
oa at $25,533,459, in 1919, was the lead- 
ing article. 
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‘he demand for flour remains much 
the same as during the past year. It has 
been stated before in this correspondence 
that there is such an insistent demand 
for flour that millers have mostly to send 
it away fresh from the.rolls. They are 
now getting enough over-sea wheat to 
meet all demands, but seem unable to 
accumulate stocks, and therefore the flour 
leaves their warehouses insufficiently ma- 
tured. Just now two mills in this city 
are shut down for the yearly overhauling 
that all mills need, and this may put an 
extra edge on the inquiry for flour. 

(hough the capacity of the London 
mills has in many cases been increased 
during the past 20 months, it is doubtful 
whether this will compensate for the 
Vernon mill which was destroyed Jan. 
19, 1917. The work of reconstruction 
has been pushed hard, and it is probable 
that this mill could start at any time, if 
the proprietors thought the time oppor- 
tune. But the fact remains that a mill 
which was capable of turning out be- 
tween 13,000 and 14,000 sacks of flour 
per week is at present idle. 

Country flour is beginning to make its 
way again to London, after an almost 
complete stop the middle of last month. 
The past two weeks we have received an 
average of 10,000 sacks per week. The 
allocations of over-sea flour remain lim- 
ited, perhaps 12,000 sacks per week. Yes- 
terday the normal amount appeared, with 
25 per cent of Chinese flour, which is 


white but weak. There was some Aus- 
tralian and a little of what is called soft 
clears; there were also some American 


spring wheat first clears, rather dark but 
strong. Happily, no durum made its ap- 
pearance this week; it had been ex- 
plained to the commission that this is a 
lour absolutely useless for breadmaking. 
the question of the hour is as to what 
developments may arise from the tenta- 
tive bids that ex-importers are being en- 
couraged to make on the other side. Up 
to the present the commission has shown 
ited disinclination to accept any but 
offers which, under existing condi- 
, mean poor quality. It is rumored 
here that American millers can do much 
* with other European buyers. 

\ good deal of Canadian soft winter 
wheat flour has been purchased at 86 
Sss, c.i.f., but prices are said to have 
h ned again. Kansas first clears are 
quoted around 95s, c.if., for new crop, 
while Canadian spring exports are held 

95 100s, ¢.i.f., which is probably more 


than the commission will pay at present. 
Chat body seems to have an idea that 
prices presently will soften. Meanwhile, 
large purchases have been made of soft, 


weak stuff no better than English coun- 
try flour, A good deal of Chinese flour 

s been recently bought at 88@90s, c.i.f. 
_ There is no disguising the fact that the 
. istence by the commission on a sea- 
voard bill of lading makes the work of 
our would-be importers much harder. 
Che objection on the part of our officials 
to prompt dispatch from the mill is 
based on supposedly big delays in arrival. 
The argument is that, if prompt dispatch 
in prewar times often meant three 
months’ delay, what is likely to happen 
today? With regard to low grades only 
fit for dog biscuits, there is some of this 
from Minneapolis, which is offered on 


spot at 72s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, ex- 
store. 
OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is quiet, pending 
the first arrivals of Scotch new crop, 
which should come to hand in 10 days 
or so. Prices are unaltered from last 
week. Midlothian is still held at 112s 6d 
@l115s, while the special quality is worth 
120s per sack of 280 lbs. All cuts of 
Aberdeen are worth about 97s 6d. There 
is a little London pinhead, and medium 
cut is held at 97s 6d, while the fine is 
worth 95s. There is no American pin- 
head available. 

Midlothian rolled oats are not in very 
full supply, and are worth 110s@112s 6d; 
the special brand is held at 120s. Aber- 
deen and Irish rolled oats are worth 105s, 
while there are some American on spot 
selling at 87s 6d. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is still in small supply, but no 
doubt things will be a little different 
when the expected 3 per cent reduction 
of extractior: comes about. There is a 
ready sale for middlings and bran at 
£15 10s and £14 10s per ton, ex-mill, 
respectively. 

SALE OF GERMAN SHIPS 

Forty-two ex-German steamships which 
have been allocated to the British gov- 
ernment are to be sold. The largest is 
the Bismarck, of 56,000 tons, compared 
with the 52,000 tons of the Imperator. In 
shipping circles doubts are expressed as 
to the ships bringing high prices, owing 
to the fact that the ownerships which 
could employ the largest vessels satisfac- 
torily are very small. 

One of the conditions of the sale is that 
the names shall be changed, and that the 
new ones selected must be approved by 
the Board of Trade. Ten per cent of the 
purchase price must be paid within two 
days of the acceptance of the offer, and 
the balance on delivery of the ships. The 
vessels are to be delivered at a port in 
the United Kingdom after dty-Apching 
for examination. 

Lord Inchcape, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, is in charge of the sales, and 
all offers are to be submitted to him. 


THE THREATENED COAL STRIKE 


A deadlock as to the threatened coal 
strike still exists. With the help of the 
boy miners’ vote the necessary majority 
to call a strike was gained, but it is still 
doubtful whether one will actually occur. 
Thus far, the Railwaymen’s Union and 
the Transport’ Workers’ Union have giv- 
en their support to the miners’ claims; 
strike notices have been issued, and work 
is to cease on Sept. 25. 

In the meantime, the government, 
through Sir Robert Horne, president of 
the Board of Trade, has held a confer- 
ence with the miners’ representatives, but 
the offers made by the government have 
been rejected. It is understood that the 
government was willing to consider the 
question of an advance in wages, but re- 
fused to consider the reduction asked 
for on domestic coal. The miners are 
demanding 2s per shift increase in wages 
and a reduction of 14s per ton in price of 
coal. 

AMERICAN VISITORS’ RETURN 


By the end of this month the majority 
of American visitors will have returned 
home. The manager of a large steamship 
company states that there have not been 
as many American visitors this summer 
as anticipated. He was of the opinion 
that the reports circulated in the press 
have prevented large numbers of Ameri- 
cans from visiting Europe. There is no 
doubt that newspapers on both sides pub- 
lished exaggerated reports as to hotel and 


travelling conditions which caused many 
people to alter their plans. 

By next season the steamship com- 
panies will have a large number of addi- 
tional passenger ships completed or over- 
hauled, and, as far as London is con- 
cerned, many more large hotels will be 
available, so there is no doubt that the 
influx of visitors in 1921 will be consid- 
erably heavier than it has been this year. 

* * 

Robert Carson, of Glasgow, and Ham- 
ilton C. Milne, of William Morrison & 
Son, Ltd., Glasgow, were in London dur- 
ing the week. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 8 

Much correspondence has passed be- 
tween millers, importers and bakers on 
the one hand, and the Wheat Commission 
and the food ministry on the other, re- 
garding the quality of the flour imported 
by the government. Scotland’s flour needs 
in respect of the proportion and class 
of imports required are so well known 
that it is unnecessary to go into the sub- 
ject again, but the correspondence has 
produced some interesting passages to 
traders on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The most significant is an admission by 
Colonel Tasker, who until recently was 
in charge of British flour buying on your 
side, that so long as the government pays 
part of the price of the loaf in the form 
of the subsidy, it claims the right to dic- 
tate its quality. 

This admission was made in the course 
of a reply to letters sent by W. F. Stew- 
art, milling manager of the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, who recent- 
ly visited the United States and Canada. 
Mr. Stewart’s claim that the consumer 
on this side should be provided with a 
loaf equal in quality to that provided in 
North America drew from Colonel Tas- 
ker the retort that “Consumers of a sub- 
sidized loaf must not be too critical as to 
its quality.” Not satisfied, this corre- 
spondent pressed the need for an im- 
proved standard of bread, and was told 
bluntly by Colonel Tasker that if the 
public wanted back the prewar quality it 
must force the government to abolish the 
subsidy. 

The importance of these admissions lies 
in their force so far as labor’s love of 
the subsidy is concerned. Labor, it will 
be remembered, fathered this idea of a 
bread subsidy in the winter of 1916-17, 
many months before Mr. Lloyd-George 
took up the matter on behalf of the gov- 
ernment. It is evident, from protests 
made against the impending removal of 
the subsidy, that certain sections of la- 
bor would like to force its retention to 
the forefront as a political question. 

When it is officially admitted that the 
government, so long as it continues to 
subsidize the loaf, claims the right to de- 
cide its quality and to save money delib- 
erately at the expense of the consumer’s 
palate, labor is taking up.an awkward 
question if it fights for the retention of 
the subsidy. It must be remembered that 
manual laborers, and particularly the 
miners, are among the biggest eaters of 
bread in the country. The miner must 
carry his food with him to the pit, and 
bread is the main part of the meal, Dur- 
ing the war the miners took very unkind- 
ly to British war bread, and a miners’ 
strike in Scotland was actually threat- 
ened on this issue alone. So political 
labor looks like pressing a policy that 
might lead industrial labor to revolt. 

On the subject of the quality of the 
imported flour distributed in Scotland, 
as regards which, as already reported in 
this column, there are happily signs that 
traders’ representations have had effect, 
the secretary of the Scottish Association 
of Master Bakers has received the fol- 


lowing letter from the Royal Commis- 
sion on Wheat Supplies, dated Sept. 2: 

“Sir: I am directed by the food con- 
troller to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the 27th ult, and to state that 
he is satisfied that the Royal Commission 
on Wheat Supplies is fully alive to the 
varying conditions of different parts of 
the kingdom, and in the past has made 
every endeavor to fulfill special require- 
ments by purchasing qualities of flour 
suitable to local methods of baking. You 
will recognize that, by reason of circum- 
stances beyond the control of the Royal 
Commission, it has not always been pos- 
sible for it to carry out this policy, even 
to its own satisfaction, but Scottish bak- 
ers would no doubt admit that up to the 
present the efforts of the Royal Com- 
mission in this direction have met with 
a considerable measure of success. 

“I am to assure you that the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies has in 
no degree changed its policy, and in 
the future, as in the past, it will continue 
to make every effort to provide for each 
locality flour of the quality suitable to 
the conditions peculiar to the trade. 

“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“E. Beare, 
“Deputy Assistant Secretary to the Min- 
istry of Food.” 


EXHIBITING BAKERS 
A considerable number of Scottish 
bakers have been exhibiting at the Lon- 
don trade exhibition, and many awards 
have come to Scotland. Considering the 
number of fancy bakers in Glasgow, 
however, it is surprising that it is the 
smaller bakeries in the provincial towns 
that show most enterprise in exhibiting 
at the big shows in London. 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 7 

The government has made the. usual 
distribution of flour, which has been again 
about half spring and half winter wheat. 
The latter, however, owing to its inferior 
quality, is not looked on with favor, and 
bakers are not anxious to get any im- 
ported soft flour, nor will they be until 
better quality is obtainable, which, if the 
action of the authorities is anything to 
go by, will not be for some time. Im- 
porters who are anxious to do business 
with the government on behalf of their 
American connections are not finding it 
so easy as they expected. 

The flour which importers are anxious 
to bring forward is patent, something 
which will sell and for which there is a 
good demand. They are prepared to take 
the risk of present prices, pointing out 
that it is essential, in view of the prob- 
able improvement under decontrol of 
homemade flour, that the goods that they 
have to sell should be of an improved 
quality compared with what is coming 
now, and something that will meet home 
competition. The authorities, however, 
seem to turn a deaf ear to anything but 
offers of the cheaper clear varieties, 
which will be hard to sell and which no- 
body wants. . 

The opinion is that there are so man 
complications and restrictions that busi- 
ness will be impossible on any sort of 
decent scale until decontrol is absolutely 
complete and importers are allowed to 
buy what they like, and sell in competition 
in the open market. Our American 
friends are not helping business as, if re- 
ports are true, they are placing dif- 
ficulties in the way of exports by refus- 
ing to sell except on their own terms, 
which in other words mean selling on 
the dollar basis, and in some instances 
they are asking that arrangements be 
made for paying for the goods before 
they are shipped. 

Imported flour is quoted at 64s to gov- 
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ernment agents, who sell to distributors 
at. 64s.3d, usual terms, and the govern- 
ment allows 9d per sack to the agent. 
Homemade G.R. flour is 63s $d, less 
discount for cash. ~. ; 
MILL OFFAIS © 
, Mill offals are unchanged at £15 15s 
per ton for bran and £16 15s for pollard, 
all ex-mill, bags included. Demand is 
quieter, but merchants are still able to 
get £2@3 per ton over mill prices for 
any of the finer varieties. Foreign bran 
and pollards are about £18 per ton, ex- 
quay Belfast or Dublin, according to 


quality. 
OATMEAL 

The consumptive demand has been well 
maintained for all classes of goods. 
Homemade flake is quoted at 100s per 
280 lbs. American on spot is about 80s 
or a little over for best varieties; for 
shipment, cables are firm, with some little 
easing, however, this week, to 92s 6d, net, 
cif., Belfast or Dublin, for October 
shipment. The weather has turned show- 
ery again, and is hindering the ripening 
of corn and harvesting operations in gen- 
eral, so that there are no new oats yet on 
the market in the north, but black oats, 
which are only fit for feeding, have been 
offered from the south of Ireland. 


FEEDINGSTUFFS 


While the demand generally has im- 
proved a little, it is not anything like as 
good as it should be at this time of the 
year. The one exception is linseed cake, 
which has maintained its strength. Of- 
fers from abroad are difficult to obtain, 
and are out of line with the price of £21 
per ton, which is the selling figure for 

elfast or Dublin, on spot. While the 
demand is poor for cotton cakes, stocks 
are so small that a firm tone prevails. 
The market is entirely dependent on 
home mills for its supply, and these are 
asking £24 per ton for decorticated. 
Indian meal is in very poor demand in 
Belfast and surrounding district, but in 
Londonderry and Dublin the mills are 
busy. Political quarrels are responsible 
for a good deal of business being di- 
verted Fron the northern city. 





Bolivia-Argentine Railroad 


The recent granting of a contract for 
‘the construction of the railway from La 
Quiaca in Argentina to Turpiza in Bo- 
livia is considered of great importance in 
that this line will form another link in 
the chain which will cece | connect 
the Argentine and Bolivian railroad sys- 
tems and furnish through communica- 
tions between Buenos Aires and La Paz. 
At present the 128 miles which lie be- 
tween Atocha and La Quiaca, Turpiza 
being a midway point, must still be cov- 
ered by mule, though the road is passable 
by. automobile during a part of the year 
—from the middle of May to about the 
middle of November. 

The railway, when completed to Atocha, 
is expected to strengthen greatly the 
commercial relations between Bolivia and 
Argentina. It will not only offer a bet- 
ter market to the products of the prov- 
inces of Jujuy, Salta, and Tucuman, but 
will furnish the means of importing 
manufactured goods into Bolivia from as 
far as Buenos Aires, a traffic that has 
hitherto been seriously handicapped by 
the difficulties of transport between the 
frontier and the Bolivian railhead at 
Atocha. It will thus enable Argentine 
manufactures to compete with those of 
Chile, as well as with American and 
European products in the same lines, 





Sugar Plantations in East Indies 

Japanese capitalists are devoting con- 
siderable attention to the production of 
sugar in the Netherland East Indies and 
elsewhere in the South Seas. The Niitaka 
Sugar Co. recently increased its capital 
of 5,000,000 yen to 10,000,000, one of the 
‘objects being to engage in the cultivation 
of sugar, rubber and copra in Java. The 
Taiwan Sugar Mfg. Co., the largest in the 
island, is reported to be now contemplat- 
ing the establishment of a branch office 
at Rangoon in order to carry on sugar 
and rubber production. Probably the 
most important development in this di- 
rection is the formation of a company to 
be known as the ge & Foreign 
sad Mfg. Co. Ltd. (Naigai Seito 
K 


hiki Kaisha), with an authorized 
capital of 10,000,000 yen. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE BAKING INDUSTRY, 
PRESENT AND FUTURE 


(Continued from page 1528.). 
office, and I should like to see this cen- 
tral office built up so that information on 
all matters pertaining to our - business 
should be instantly available. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


For many years this project has oc- 
cupied the best minds of the associa- 
tion. These men have felt that in the 
American Institute of Baking we had a 
project upon which all bakers could 
unite, and upon which we could build a 
great association that would be a real 
help to the American baker. You are all 
familiar with what has been accom- 
plished so far, but you do not know what 
a vast amount of work was put in dur- 
ing the past year by your officers in shap- 
ing up the American Institute, and 
bringing it to where it stands at present. 

During the administration of Past 
President George S. Ward a start was 
made. At the July, 1919, meeting of the 
executive committee, Mr. Ward proposed 
a plan whereby the association should 
join with the Dunwoody Institute of 
Minneapolis on a three-year plan. The 
Dunwoody Institute was to give us free 
space for our Institute, and we were in 
return to give them our moral support 
for their School of Baking. 

To Mr. Ward is due full credit for 
having got this enterprise under way; 
without his energy and determination 
and strong will, I doubt very much if 
the bakers would ever have got started. 
We now come to the time and place 
where the American Institute must be 
solidified, and the only way to solidify 
and make permanent this enterprise is 
for all bakers and their friends, the sup- 
ply men, the machinery people and the 
millers, to subscribe liberally to the mil- 
lion dollar fund, Surely no baker is too 
poor to subscribe on a basis of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per oven, payable 
in five years. Those friends of ours in 
the supply business can do no greater 
thing for the baker than help him endow 
his Institute. 

This is the one great effort that we 
bakers are making to lift our business 
and make it better for the generations 
to come. Is there any way that you can 
give money and support that will do as 
much good, not only for the baker but 
for humanity as well? This fund is 
going to be fully subscribed. Are you 
going to do your part generously and 
spontaneously, or are you going to wait 
and finally jump into the band wagon as 
it drives triumphantly along? 

I believe that if the bakers support the 
American Institute, and carry it along, it 
will eventually be a great monument to 
the energy and forethought of those who 
made it possible. It has been said that 
there are no secrets in the making of a 
loaf of bread; simply use good materials, 
and you will make good bread. We all 
know that this is not true. We all know 
that many bakers who use the very finest 
flour and other ingredients, still do not 
produce the highest quality of bread. 
The man who made that remark put a 
premium on ignorance and did not value 
knowledge at its true worth. Any think- 
ing man cannot help but realize that the 
American Institute of Baking is bound to 
bring the baker to a higher realization 
of his responsibility to the public and his 
duty to himself. 

Before scientific knowledge was gen- 
erally recognized as necessary in bake- 
shops, conditions were not what they are 
at present. We all know that the bak- 
er’s loaf was not looked upon with much 
favor by discriminating people, but was 
bought as a matter of course by those 
who could do no better. 

Picture an Institute where materials 
can be standardized, where problems in 
connection with and for the betterment 
of the baker’s business can be worked 
out, where the gradual acquisition of 
information and the dissemination of 
ideas will mean the betterment of the 
loaf, and probably the more economical 
production of the loaf. Picture a future 
industry peopled with men of high ideals 
who adopted baking as a profession be- 
cause of the American Institute. Can- 
not every baker visualize a' future as 
greatly different and vastly better —— 
years hence than the improvement whic 


has taken place during the past twenty 
years? Just as a man may rise and 
make his mark in life by study and hard 
work, so may our great industry rise by 
taking advantage of this opportunity, 
and keeping behind the American Insti- 
tute and the American Association. _ 

Some may feel that the Institute 
should have produced some tangible re- 
sults ere this. -Research work is always 
a slow and tedious matter, and often 
discouraging to those engaged in it. We 
must have patience. The American In- 
stitute is only in the process of organi- 
zation and, like all other great under- 
takings, will move slowly for awhile. 

The American Institute means the 
American baker’s challenge to the world. 
It means determination on our part to 
do those things which will prove that we 
are determined to raise the standard of 
our industry. It means that we are will- 
ing to lend our help to a project the 
benefits of which will be felt not only 
now but during the future ages. It 
means the realization of the dreams of 
those who have had the project at heart 
for many years. It means a platform as 
solid as the Rock of Gibraltar, upon 
which our association can -stand, and 
stand firmly. 

ADVERTISING 


I cannot let this opportunity pass 
without expressing my sincere thanks to 
the Fleischmann Company for its won- 
derful publicity on bread. The “Eat 
More Bread” campaign has been running 
during the past year, and has placed 
bread before the people of the country in 
a very dignified light indeed. 

These people have been untiring in 
their endeavor to awaken the bakers to 
a realization of their opportunities as 
business men, and I was assured re- 
cently by Julius Fleischmann that their 
efforts would be continued during the 
coming year. We have been trying for 
several years to do for ourselves the 
things that the Fleischmann. Company 
did without cost to us. The added busi- 
ness and prestige that baker’s bread re- 
ceived from this splendid publicity is of 
untold value. 

There is no one thing that will help the 
business like real dignified publicity. 
Public confidence is inspired by the judi- 
cious use of printer’s ink, and good bak- 
er’s bread is worthy of our most earnest 
efforts along this line. There is no article 
made today that has the advertising ap- 
peal of good bread, and with a com- 
modity so easy to advertise it is surpris- 
ing that so many bakers are still back- 
ward and would rather remain hidden in 
obscurity than to come out in the open 
and advertise their goods. Bread is na- 
ture’s best food. Surely it is worthy of 
the finest publicity. 


ALLIED TRADES OF BAKING INDUSTRY 


This is my child, and my hope. The 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
was conceived with a twofold purpose: 
first, as a help to the national and state 
organizations of the industry; second, to 
give standing to those friends of ours 
in the supply business who have ever had 
at heart the baker’s interests. 

After talking this over with friends, 
I finally got the matter started when 
C. H. Van Cleef called a meeting at 
Chattanooga this year. The Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry was 
formed, with George E. Dean its first 
president, and it now has a substantial 
membership. Now what does all this 
mean to us? Well, here is an association 
of trained salesmen familiar with every 
phase of the baking business who are 
pledged to go out and work for the na- 
tional association. 

I earnestly hope that my successors 
in office will foster this new organization, 
and use it to sell the national association 
and the American Institute to the bakers 
of the country. With such a trained 
corps of salesmen working for us, 
wouldn’t it be easily possible to double 
our membership next year? 

Then, again, with this association af- 
filiated with the national, and directly 
under our patronage, 4 couldn’t we 
use our influence to help the supply peo- 
ple give us those things which are for 
the best interests of the baking business? 
Many evil practices could be eliminated, 
and higher standards of ethics could be 
obtained. All in all, I think the Allied 
Trades the beginning of a wonderful 
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movement, and I sincerely hope those in 
charge will make it a success beyond our 
fondest dreams. 


TRADE RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


This committee, of which George S. 
Ward is chairman, has been particular! 
active during the year. Our attorney 
Eugene Hickok, has at all times bee. 
zealous and careful of the interests 
the baker. The American Associatio) 
joined with the Ward Baking Co. in th-« 
farnous “refusal to sell” case. This case 
involved the right of any one to refuse |) 
sell. Price-cutters are a detriment to t! 
business, and all right thinking men of 
the trade would rather not put the 
goods into a store where there is dang: 
of lowering the standard through cuttin 
the price. Under this decision we ma 
refuse to sell goods to any one, and m: 
maintain our standard price thereby. 

Another sweeping decision was one 
which it was decided that bakers in an 
state sending their wagons into anoth: 
state are not engaged in interstate con 
merce, and are therefore not responsil) 
to the Interstate Commerce Commissio 

Mr. Hickok is now fighting for t! 
bakers’ interests with the express con 
panies. The —_— companies asked fi 
a fifteen-cent charge for return of brea | 
and cake empties. The charge now 
five cents where no wagon service is pe 
formed, and ten cents where such servic 
is performed. The report still retai) 
the ten-cent charge, which is to include 
pick-up and delivery service, but elim- 
nates the five-cent charge, and disallo\ 
the fifteen-cent charge asked by the « 
press companies. 

The greatest concern to the baker is !o 
preserve mixed shipments of bread a: 
cake. This helps in two ways: the dea 
in the small town takes kindly to tie 
cake and bread shipment, and it hel)s 
his trade and his profit. It was propos«d 
by the express companies to make a sv)- 
arate classification on bread and cake, 
with cancellation of net weight. ‘This 
would have amounted to a great incre ise 
in the cost of shipping cakes. 
Hickok felt that commercial cake was 
being considered in a class to whic!) it 
did not belong, in the proposed recla;si- 
fication of cake, pastry and _ ice-crein 
cones. He admitted that the exp 
companies might be justified in making 
the reclassification as far as ornamented 
cake and fancy pies were concerned, |\ut 
felt that commercial cake should be kept 
in the classification with bread, ro|ls, 
buns, etc., thus to preserve the privil:ge 
of mixed shipments. 


ns 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, it seems to me that we 
on our way to a bigger and broader 
sociation, and that I can visualize 
American Institute of Baking, and 
School of Baking, that will be truly rc; 
resentative of our great industry. 

The future looms bright and clear, 
if we stick to those honest principles 
sound business methods which have m 
the baking business respected during | 
past years, we will gradually attra 
better class of men to our calling, 
bring the baking and selling of bread 
the high plane to which it is rightf 
entitled. 

I am thankful to my many friend 
the trade and allied therewith for ‘e¢ 
generous, helpful advice and counsel | 
dered. I have found my associates 0 
the board always willing to go the |i 
in co-operating with me for the benefi! 0 
the association. There is a genuine sp ‘it 
of helpfulness manifested by these |! 
which has touched my heart, and \\°s 
lightened my burdens. 

The trade papers have always been vn- 
tiring in their efforts to serve and } '0- 
mote the interests of the baker. 1! cy 
have always been ready to do all in i 
power to further the interests of 
American Association, and I thank t 
all for the generous help they have gi «1 
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Heavy Export Tax on Spanish Kice 


Spain has placed a tax of 20 pesctas 
per 100 kilos ($1.38 per 100 Ibs) upon all 
rice for export. Rice may be shipped out 
of the country only on condition tha! & 
reserve equivalent to 50 per cent of the 
quantity exported be placed at the (is 
position of the government for domestic 
consumption. 
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THE MILLER’S HOLIDAY 

or the convenience of those readers of 
The Northwestern Miller who found 
pleasant entertainment in short stories 
published in holiday numbers between the 
veers 1883 and 1904, a collection of 14 of 
thee tales has been put in book form, 
under the title, “The Miller’s Holiday.” 

these stories are all by well-known 
writers of fiction, prepared for the ex- 
clu.ive use of The Northwestern Miller 
and first printed in its columns. Only 
one of them has appeared elsewhere, this 
beinw Frank R. Stockton’s “The Christ- 
mas Wreck,” which was included in a 
reccnt anthology, “The Great Modern 
American Stories,” compiled by William 
Dein Howells. The revival of these 
tales, therefore, does a service not only 
to the readers of The Northwestern Mill- 
er who enjoyed them long ago, but for 
the world of literature as well. 

The volume was compiled and edited 
by |tandolph Edgar, who explains in his 
pre!nce that his selections were made al- 
mos! at random, an exception being “The 


Christmas Wreck.” Concerning this, Mr. 
Howells wrote in the preface to his col- 
lection: “I have chosen one of the ship- 
wrecks dear to Frank Stockton’s whimsi- 
cal bumor, and not the unique triumph 
wl all the rest of the world likes best 
in “ihe Lady and the Tiger. I shall al- 


ways believe that a large minority of his 
lo will be with me in my ‘choice of 
‘The Christmas Wreck.’ ” 

(he Miller’s Holiday” was inspired by 
an {tie collection of the holiday numbers 
of The Northwestern Miller, which 
brought back memories of the delightful 
days when they were first encountered 
there during the editor’s boyhood, “On 
rainy afternoons,” he writes in his pref- 
ace, “the garret was an inviting place 
where neighbors’ children often joined us 
in jastily improvised theatricals or in 
poring over forgotten books beneath the 
eaves. In the course of time an odd as- 
sortinent of volumes found their way in- 
to the garret, crowded out as they were 
from library shelves, and some of them, 
I believe, were heritage of another and 
older house with very much the same sort 
of garret and loved by equally inquisitive 
children as ourselves. Sometimes when 
the rain beat upon the roof we liked to 
imagine that the ghosts of readers fol- 
lowed the books of other days, and there- 
upon was invoked a fantastic game of 
shrill cries from darkened corners. and, 
to the extreme discomfort of persons be- 
low, much stamping and scurrying across 
the bare floors. 

“rom attic enlightenment ranging be- 
tween a defunct treatise upon ‘Breakfast 
Dain‘:es’ and an illustrated Isaac Watts, 
—from this library of chance the holiday 
numers of The Northwestern Miller were 
held by the children in high esteem. Par- 
ticularly fascinating were the illustra- 


tions of certain verses by James Whit- 
com! Riley,—an enormous flea battling 
with » night-gowned miller,—or the Don 
Qui ' covers of embossed windmill 
tilti pictures remembered long after 


t had been forgotten. 

licn;—‘We skip twenty years,’ and 
the of many seasons patters over the 
deserted garret as dust collects on the 
books we knew. They were tumbled to- 
gether when I found them again, some 
with ‘ken backs and others wrought 
inve rate by neglect, but the same in- 
trepi miller glared at a monstrous and 
intel it insect and Don Quixote, a 
trifle the worse for wear, wielded as of 
yore lus futile lance.” 

(he Northwestern Miller’s holiday is- 
sue e 12 in number, appearing at ir- 
reguiar intervals. Acquiring for these 
spec ditions the exclusive use of mer- 
ited tk by the best writers and illus- 
trators of the day was an innovation un- 
prececented and never imitated in trade 
Journalism. Among the authors to con- 
tribute were Robert J. Burdette, “Bill” 
amd Edgar Fawcett, Charles King, 
a R. Stockton, James Lane Allen, 

arry P, Robinson, James Whitcomb 
Riley, Howard Pyle, Edward Everett 


the t 





Hale, Hamlin Garland, O. Henry, Joaquin 

Miller, Julian Hawthorne, Eugene Field, 

Octave Thanet, Charles F. Lummis, Rob- 

ert Barr, William Hamilton Osborne, 

Mary Hallock Foote, and Clement Scott. 

Among the contributing artists were 

Oliver Herford, L. S. Ipsen, R. Caton 

Woodville, Harry Fenn, James Fagan, 

A. Zenope, Albert C. Sterner, F. X. Ley- 

endecker, George E. Graves, George 

Varian, H. V. Rosenberg, Frederick Op- 

per, Charles H. Stevens, J. L. Gerome 

Ferris, W. T. Thomson, William F. Kline, 

Victor J. Petry, Mary Hallock Foote, Al- 

fred Lenz, L. Maynard Dixon, Charlotte 

Harding, Frederic Remington, John W. 

Norton, F. DeForest Schook, H. Cassiers, 

Frank Russell Green, Ralph Fletcher 

Seymour, Edward Potthast, Henry Hutt, 

E. L. Durand, Albert Levering, and 

Howard Pyle. 

Every story chosen for “The Miller’s 
Holiday” has something to do with a mill 
or a miller, or at least indirectly with 
milling. Many of the titles do not sug- 
gest this connection, but one does not 
read far before finding a rustic mill- 
wheel, a dam, or the ruins of a mill, It 
is not to the great modern plant for the 
making of flour that these tales make 
reference, but to those quaint grist mills 
whose sails were filled with the winds of 
yesterday, or to water mills whose wheels 
were turned by streams long since loosed 
from their ancient tasks. 

The opening tale is “The Church with 
an Overshot Wheel,” by O. Henry. It is 
in his best romantic vein, and fills the 
reader with a genuine and wholesome 
gust of sentiment. There are two admir- 
able pirate tales by Howard Pyle, filled 
with intense color and the salt tang of 
deep-sea adventure. “Blueskin, the Pi- 
rate,” illustrated by the author, is per- 
haps the more noteworthy of the two. 
The other is “Captain Scarfield.” There 
are three stories by Octave Thanet, show- 
ing this writer in widely varying moods, 
“The Wild Western Way” is a quiet New 
England tale of long ago, “The Miller’s 
Seal” an admirable detective story, and 
“The Labor Question at Glasscock’s” a 
dialect yarn centering upon a lively 
sketch of character. “Dorothy of the 
Mill,’ by Robert Barr, takes the reader 
back to Cromwell’s time, and is an enter- 
taining bit of historical romance. “The 
Mill on the Kop,” a second tale by this 
author, has its scene in South Africa. 
It is a whimsical narrative concerning 
the Boer War. “A Graceless Husband” 
is a dialect sketch by Hamlin Garland, 
and “The First Grain Market” is a 
charming tale of the American Indian, 
by Edward Everett Hale. There are two 
colorful tales of the great Southwest, 
“The Blue-Corn Witch,” and “The Swear- 
ing Enchiladas,” by Charles F. Lummis. 
The concluding story is Mr. Stockton’s 
capital sea story, “The Christmas Wreck.” 
The volume is handsomely printed and 
bound, being considerably above the av- 
erage present-day achievements in both 
these respects. 

“The Miller’s Holiday,” short stories from 
The Northwestern Miller, edited by Ran- 
dolph Edgar; The Miller Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis; $2 net. 


* @« 


MODERN GREEK FICTION 


Translations of eight short stories by 
modern Greek authors are contained in 
the second volume of Duffield & Co.’s “In- 
terpreter’s Series,’ the first collection 
having dealt with the short fiction of the 
Czecho-Slovaks. These stories, from the 
standpoint of plot and treatment, are not 
the sort that editors of American maga- 
zines cry for, yet they are interesting 
and constitute an instructive interpreta- 
tion of the Greece of today. Even in 
their translated form many of them 

ssess unquestionable literary quality. 

he tales presented in this book are by 
Karkavitsas, Bizyenos, Drosines, Xeno- 
poulos, Polylas, Eftaliotes, Palamas, Kas- 
tanakis, and Papadiamanty, names, alas, 
which do not ring familiar to the Ameri- 
can ear, save, perhaps, through the asso- 


ciation of similar names with certain 
mercantile pursuits. The publisher’s ef- 
fort to make them familiar in a literary 
sense is a laudable one. 


“Modern Greek Stories,” translated by De- 
metra Vaka and Aristides Phoutrides; 
Duffield & Co., New York. 


* * 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM 

There is a particular point today in 
the study of journalism in its relation- 
ship to the growth of democracy and to 
great national events, in the fact that 
the two leading candidates for the presi- 
dency are active newspaper men. This 
is, of course, an unparalleled circum- 
stance in the history of American poli- 
tics, but it will be surprising, perhaps, 
to one not thoroughly acquainted with 
the history of journalism in this country, 
to learn how many of America’s great 
men have been in some way associated 
with journalism and how much of the 
nation’s history has been powerfully in- 
fluenced by the public press. 

These are some of the interesting dis- 
coveries that will be made by many a 
reader of George Henry Payne’s “His- 
tory of Journalism in the United States,” 
a work dealing in brief outline with the 
story of American journalism from the 
establishment of the first newspaper to 
the present day. .The most important 
newspapers are taken up in chronological 
array. In their order, the author treats 
of the growth of the party press, suf- 
frage and slavery as factors in journal- 
ism, the development of papers in the 
Middle West and in the West, the inau- 
guration of the penny press, the editors 
of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
periods, the growth of modern journal- 
ism, and a score or more of similar 
topics. 

Mr. Payne has interested himself in 
tracing the relationship of the develop- 
ment of democracy in America to the 
field of journalism. He agrees with John 
Morley that “democracy has come to 
mean government by public opinion,” 
and he believes that, like democracy it- 
self, public opinion is a new power which 
has come into the world since the Middle 
Ages. “How far democracy developed 
journalism,” he says, “and how far jour- 
nalism developed democracy, is an in- 
teresting question. . . . The history of 
journalism in America cannot be sepa- 
rated from the development of the demo- 
cratic idea. The very first editor in this 
country, the forgotten and neglected 
Benjamin Harris, in all his interesting 
struggles represented that idea, for his 
fight was for freedom of expression, the 
very essence of democracy. With us 
democracy has come to mean sovereignty 
of the whole body of the people; the 
achievement of that sovereignty was of 
the slowest development, and frequently 
the battle was made nowhere else than in 
the meager and forgotten journals.” 

To journalism, therefore, Mr. Payne 
argues, democracy owes not only its 
strength, but, in whole or in part, all of 
its important victories. He declares that 
no political advance has been made in 
this country without the aid of the press, 
and that all of our democratic achieve- 
ments have been accomplished with the 
help of men who were, in the beginning, 
regarded as mere mechanics, poor print- 
ers, or who were, in later periods, grudg- 
ingly given credit and political recogni- 
tion as the representatives of a not en- 
tirely welcome social and political phe- 
nomenon. 

Without making an apology for jour- 
nalism, Mr. Payne speaks of its position 
in the earlier stages as that of the poor 
white brother of literature, a despised 
relative. He contends, however, that “in 
these later days it has become, with the 
impetus of being accepted as offering an 
academic career, something more; it 
might now be described as literature in 
action.” 

The history of journalism in America 
begins with a pre-colonial background, 
showing the men and the ideas for which 
they struggled; this is properly intro- 
ductory to the story of Benjamin Har- 
ris and the first American newspaper. 
There follows the record of journalism’s 
bitter contention for its proper place in 
the social order, the foundation of its 
later successful campaign to establish the 
“free press.” There is much detail, some 
of it rather tedious, concerning the 
earlier editors and their trials, leading up 
to the period of the Revolutionary War. 
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From this point on, Mr. Payne writes, 
“the history of journalism is not of its 
own struggles, but of the struggles of 
the ideas for which it stands.” It “is 
concerned with a gradual assumption of 

litical power, its influence in Revo- 
utionary War and in the succeeding 
period, its rapid spread through the new 
western country, its bearing upon suf- 
frage and slavery and, finally, its great © 
réle during the Civil War. 

Possibly the most dramatic and inter- 
esting pages of the book are those that 
deal with the career of James Gordon 
Bennett and the New York Herald, 
Horace Greeley and the Tribune, Hen 
J. Raymond and the Times, and Seoul 
Medill and the Chicago Tribune. This 
is equally as true of the chapters dealing 
with those “editors of the new school, 
Charles A. Dana of the Sun, Joseph 
Pulitzer of the World, Carl Schurz of 
the St. Louis Post and, finally, William 
Randolph. Hearst. Of the latter he 
speaks in an attitude of condonation, 
searching for a parallel in the fact that 
contemporaneously Bennett, Greeley and 
Pulitzer suffered from great unpopular- 
ity and abuse. “What the final judg- 
ment on Hearst will be,” he says, some- 
what evasively, “depends very largely on 
his own actions, for the popularity or 
unpopularity of the cause espoused has 
much to do with the final judgment 
ay by the people on the journalist. 

fe has certain deep ingrained preju- 
dices, which, if he were a statesman, 
might be grave defects; to the journal- 
ist, however, they are often, if his vision 
is correct, a source of strength.” 

Mr. Payne is a New York newspaper 
man of wide experience, and a lecturer 
on journalism. His book is a scholarly 
effort, and can be recommended to those 
who would be well informed concerning 
the great forces that have molded the 
national life. There is an excellent bibli- 
ography and a valuable appendix. 
“History of Journalism in the United 


States,” by George Henry Payne; D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 





Books Received 


“The Elfin Artist,” poems, by Alfred 
Noyes; Frederick A, Stokes Co., New York; 
$1.50 net. 

“Wings of War,”’ by Theodore Macfarlane 
Knappen; G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; 
$2.50 net. 

“The Dragon,” a play, by Lady Gregory; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; $1.75 net. 

“The Strangeness of Noel Carton,” a novel, 
by William Caine; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York; $2 net. 





Agricultural Conditions in Persia 

American Minister John L. Caldwell, 
Teheran, Persia, reports that there have 
been plentiful rains throughout Persia 
this season and it is generally believed 
that this will be one of the best agricul- 
tural years she has had for a decade. 
Prices of foodstuffs, however, remain 
very high, and it is hoped that there will 
be such plentiful crops that food can be 
had at appreciably lower prices. 

The peasants are opposed to innova- 
tions, and it is with the greatest difficulty 
that they are persuaded to even try mod- 
ern methods or tools. However, the 
wealthy proprietors are, from time to 
time, bringing out modern farming im- 
plements from Europe and America, and 
it is expected that it will not be many 
years before a more extensive use is made 
of them. 





Increase in Bulgarian Crops 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 21.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Production of cereal 
grains in Bulgaria will total about 3,286,- 
000 tons, or 30 per cent more than the 
1919 crop, according to advices received 
at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. “As local consumption is 
estimated to be about 1,905,000 tons,” the 
bureau states, “there will remain a bal- 
ance for export of about 1,381,000 tons.” 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





1919 Yields in Philippines 

Final figures announced by the bureau 
of agriculture of the Philippines show 
that in the 1919 calendar year the total 
production of the islands of rice, copra, 
sugar, hemp, corn and tobacco amounted 
to 458,083,988 pesos, exceeding by 108,- 
000,000 pesos the 1918 production. The 
substantial rise in the prices of the prod- 
ucts explains the increase to some extent. 
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A Negro regiment, officered entirely by 
whites, had a West Point colonel who 
was very particular that all men should 
know who he was and pay him the respect 
due his position. Coming across a pri- 
vate who paid not the slightest attention 
to him, he swelled up with rage. 

“Look here, my man,” he burst forth. 
“Don’t you know who I am?” 

“Nossuh,” said the private cheerfully. 

“What? You mean to stand there and 
tell me you don’t even know your own 
commanding officer when you see him?” 

“Yassuh,” explained the buck. “Yo’ see, 
I ain’t much fer pushin’ mahself forward 
and I ain’t been runnin’ round with the 
ossifers none to speak of.” 
—American Legion Weekly. 

* * 


EN FAMILLE 

“Ma, is Mr. Jones an awfully old man?” 

“No, dear, I don’t believe so. What 
makes you ask?” 

“Well, I think he must be, because I 
heard Pa say last night that Mr. Jones 
raised his ante.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 

* * 

Jinks and Jenks met for the first time 
in years. After falling upon each other’s 
necks and chorusing the usual “Howzza- 
boys?” Jinks undertook to be polite and 
conversational. 

“And how,” he inquired with a show of 
interest, “is Mrs. Jenks standing the 
heat?” 

Jenks regarded him suspiciously. 

“How’d you know she was dead?” he 
demanded. —Fun. 

* * 

On the drill field a company of en- 
gineers was making the most gruesome 
possible mess out of “platoons left.” A 
flea-bitten sergeant cast a sarcastic eye 
over the unhappy aggregation and then 
turned to the officer. 

“Lootnant,” he said, wearily, “I guess 
they thought you said ‘balloons left,’ so 
they all went up in the air.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 


Still Buck: “Man, I tell you I’m the 
fastest guy on record. Many a time I’ve 
outrun a bullet for four miles and got 
away from it clean.” 

Civvie Again: “Call that speed? 
Shucks. I can turn out th’ ’lectric light 
and be in bed before the room is dark.” 

—Ginger Jar. 
* ” 
SURER THAN THE RAISED HAND 


The East has ways of its own, even in 
dealing with automobiles. To check reck- 
less chauffeurs, the police of Athens 
carry planks studded with sharp spikes. 
When a traffic officer spies a machine that 
is exceeding the speed limit, he throws 
his plank, nails ap, in the path and non- 
chalantly arrests the driver when he stops 
to change tires—The Nation’s Business. 

* * 


The teacher, a lady of questionable 
age, was having a hard time getting 
Johnny to memorize the names of the 
kings of England. 

“Why, when I was your age,” she final- 
ly exclaimed, exasperated, “I could recite 
the names of all the kings forward and 
backward.” 

“Yes’m,” replied Johnny, unimpressed, 
“but when you was my age there wasn’t 
nearly so many kings.” —Argus. 

. * 

Sergeant: “Mah goodness, Sam, how 
come you lose your thumb?” 

Sam: “Well, sarge, hyah’s how come. 
Out in dis hyah Nobody’s Lan’ Ah foun’ 
a lil black thing with a screw in it and Ah 
thought it was one of dese hyah brick- 
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ettes, so Ah pushed the screw and—bam! 
—off went. mah thumb. Lordy! Ah nevah 
was so disappointed.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 


Briggs: “If you don’t like the movies, 
why do you go?” 
Griggs: “In self-defense. I would 
rather go and see them than have the 
members of my family tell me the plots.” 
—Life. 

* ” 

When the German army broke into 
Belgium and swept through the country 
one detachment was billeted in a farm- 
house. A private, wandering through the 
fields, came upon a young girl sowing 
seeds. 

“Yah!” he sneered. 
but we shall reap.” 

“T shouldn’t be at all surprised,” she 
replied sweetly. “You see, I’m sowing 
hemp.” —London Fun. 


“You shall sow, 


* ” 


One look the prize-ring beginner cast 
at the husky pug who was slated to op- 
pose him. Then he advanced to the cen- 
ter of the roped arena, his hand out- 
stretched. 

“Well,” he said cordially, “if I don’t 
see you again, Hello.” —Tit-Bits. 

* #* 


Old Party: “Do you stop at the Savoy, 
my good man?” 

’Bus Conductor: “What—me, lady—on 
thirty bob a week!” —London Opinion. 
* * 

“Ts there any soup on the bill of fare?” 
“There was, sir, but I wiped it off.” 
—Pelican. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
for sales department; milling experience 
essential; excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement, St. Paul Milling Co., St, Paul, 

Minn, 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Man of strong, aggressive personal- 
ity, honest and not afraid of work, 
to represent us in New England ter- 
ritory; ability to secure and hold 
large volume of business necessary; 
good opportunity for the right man. 
Address 3567, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








HEAD MILLER WANTED AT ONCE FOR 
200-bbl flour mill; want only thoroughly 
competent man, experienced on hard and 
soft wheats; house rent free, liberal salary 
paid right man. Preston Milling Co., 

Preston, Idaho. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
WANTED 


For 250-bbl spring wheat mill. 
Must have general knowledge of 
milling and be capable of selling 
the output and taking full 
charge of the business; splendid 
opportunity for the right man. 
Write, giving experience, salary 
expected, and furnish references. 
Address “Manager,” 3631, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WANTED—MAN WITH EXPERIENCE IN 
export trade in grain or flour, who under- 
stands cabling and handling of documents 
to England and the Continent; references 
required. Address 3628, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


OFFER $175 PER MONTH FOR HEAD 
miller to operate our 175-bbl mill; must 
be able to come quick; also in need of 
second miller. Write Richardton Milling 
Co., Richardton, N. D. 


September 29, 1920 





SALESMAN WITH GOOD SELLING REc.- 
ord in northern Illinois and southern Wis- 
consin desires position with good north- 
western mill. Address 3609, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. : 








SOUTHEASTERN SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Oklahoma hard wheat mill mak- 
ing particularly high grade flour 
and with aggressive selling pol- 
icy has opening for a salesman 
to cover bakery trade of several 
southeastern states. This is an 
exceptionally attractive field 
position for a man experienced 
and capable of handling the 
trade in that field. Only man 
who knows the South need ap- 
ply. With the right man we 
will make very generous ar- 
rangement and offer an excep- 
tional future. Address 690, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





WANTED, BY LARGE CANADIAN MILL, 
Christian salesman, thoroughly experienced 
selling flour, New York territory, must be 
well acquainted with trade, capable, ener- 
getic, progressive. Write full particulars, 
salary desired, to C., Northwestern Miller, 
23 Beaver Street, New York City. 


SITUATION WANTED AS ASSISTANT OR 
sales manager in hard wheat mill, either 
Southwest or Northwest; am experienced 
in sales management of mill up to 1,500 
bbls capacity and can give former em- 
ployers as reference; young, ambitious and 
energetic; now employed, but have good 
reason for seeking change. Address 6838, 
ose Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 

o. 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 600 to 3,000 bbls capacity, by 
a capable man of large experience in a!) 
branches of the milling business; at pres- 
ent milling superintendent in an 800-bb) 
mill; would consider position as managor 
in smaller plant; if experience and ability 
count with you, and you can pay $300 and 
up per month, write me. Address W. G., 
3607, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, \ 





HAVE BEEN CONNECTED WITH THE 
traffic and sales departments of one of the 
largest milling companies in the North- 
west and am thoroughly familiar with de- 
tail work; also have done considerable 
buying for our mixed-car trade; I am now 
seeking a position with a progressive com- 
pany (Southwest preferred) where my 15 
years’ experience will qualify me for a 
better position than seems possible in my 
present location; am anxious to obtain ad- 
ditional live experience and promotion; am 
married, 40 years old, and willing to tackle 
anything that promises well. Address 
3590, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


~ 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN, NOW EMPLOYED, 
with large acquaintance in Iowa, would 
consider change with either Minnesota or 
Kansas mill with some established trade. 
Address 3627, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS ASSISTANT CHEMIST. IN LARGE MILL 
or head chemist in small mill; desire 
change; now employed; good reference; 
capable of handling both wheat and corn 
analysis; state salary. Address 3587, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








POSITION DESIRED BY EXPERIENCED 
young lady bookkeeper and stenographer 
with milling or grain firm; also thorough- 
ly familiar with billing and general office 
work; A-1 references. Address 3580, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








pany where there is opportunity to ad- 
vance, by young lady stenographer; have 
had several years’ experience in general 
mill office work; now employed. Address 
3622, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





YOUNG MAN, 28 YEARS OLD AND MAR- 
ried, desires a position as chemist; at 
present employed by one of the largest 
milling companies in the country; excellent 
reasons for desiring change; can furnish 
best of references. Address 3620, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





HEAD MILLER OR WHEAT BUYER FOR 
country mill by miller, 39 years of age, 
married, small family; 20 years’ experi- 
ence milling; six years with the present 
milling firm as head miller, now employed 
but desire a change. Address 3637, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER BY A FIRST-CLASS, COMPE- 
tent, industrious, middle-aged married 
man; can come on short notice; prefer a 
good up-to-date small plant in Minnesota 
or Wisconsin; let me prove it by trial; 
$150 per month or better. Address 3621, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND GRAIN MAN 
wants position with mill; prefer middle 
or western territory; familiar with mill 
accounting and transit; 10 years with 
Kansas mill as bookkeeper, grain buyer 
and manager; references from former em- 
ployers. Address 3629, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MANAGER OF A 200-BBL MILL; HAVE 
had six years’ experience calling on job- 
bers, also have done resale work and con- 
ducted house-to-house campaigns; or 
would consider managing a branch and 
could show very desirable results either at 
mill or branch. Address ‘Mill Manager,” 
3597, care Northwestern Miller, 339 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








AS OFFICE MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
manager; 12 years’ experience as cost- 
accountant, auditor, and office manager; 
well versed in installing accounting sys- 
tems for milling concerns and accustomed 
to handling a large office force; best of 
references; western Washington or western 
Oregon preferred. Address 3568, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—MILLER WITH SOME CAPI- 
tal can acquire whole or part interest in 
up-to-date 50-bbl Midget Marvel mill; 
North Dakota county seat; new building 
and machinery; electric power; excellent 
crop in sight; fine territory and free from 
competition. Address 3461, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MILL FOR SALE, TRADE OR RENT, 50 
bbls capacity; plant in good condition. If 
interested, address Farmers Friend Mill- 
ing Co., Temvik, N. D. 





FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED 100-BBL 
mill in Rocky Mountain territory, with 
advantage of natural gas for fuel; present 
owners retiring account poor health and 
other interests. Big Horn Milling Co., 
Basin, Wyo. 





MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR SALE IN 
central South Dakota, doing good business, 
and in good territory; plenty of wheat at 
mill door; good local trade; present own- 
ers retiring from business. Address 3439, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





KANSAS MILL FOR SALE 


350-bbl Allis mill, with 160-bb! 
corn mill in connection; frame 
ironclad building; good ware- 
house; compound condensing 
steam engine, 175 horse-power, 
with two fire tube boilers; 75,000 
bus storage, 60,000 in concrete 
tanks, balance frame ironclad; 
excellent location in _ central 
Kansas wheat district. will 
make close price for quick 


trade. Address 686, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—50-BBL MIDGET MARVEL 
mill; North Dakota county seat; new 
building and machinery; electric power; 
terms to suit on entire property or for 
part interest; big crop in sight; no com- 
petition; splendid opening for practical 
miller with some capital. Address 3460, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








— 


POWER PLANT MACHINERY FOR SALE 
—Two 125 h-p return tubular boilers; one 
250 h-p Bass Corliss engine. La Fayetté 
Corn Mills, La Fayette, Ind. 











YOUNG MAN, THOROUGHLY EXPERI- 
enced in flour sales, including sales man- 
agement of good-sized mill, would con- 
sider taking charge of sales territory, 
especially in Southeast; can give best ref- 
erences; am not out of a job, but would 
like to have-larger field and better oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Address 689, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


ONE REBUILT STRONG-SCOTT FEED 
mill, 9x30 rolls sharp, new feeder and 
woodwork, $450; one Allis post screenings 
roll, 6x9, extra pair of rolls, $90; four 
double stands 7x18 Nordyke & Marmon 
roller mills, caliper full 7 in, $200 each; 
one Barnard & Leas drop-gear flour pack- 
er, $125. Mills Machinery Bxchange, 7 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 











